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R-r-r-rip go the old blueprints 

...as engineers re-design all tronsporfation 



Alcoa Aluminum 
fubing and conduit 
reduce upkeep costs 

A T^i\ i;>;on>:>my is cffecied when 
subway, atreet and r.iilrciaJ cars, 
buwa and tri^klfss trolleys are 
not laid off for pmodical repjira 
because of corroded conduit and 
tubmg Jn all these forms of tr,ins- 
portation, corrosion-resistant 
tubing and conduit of Alcoa 
Aluminum cut upkeep costs and 
increase operating effiCKticy. 



The light, strong alloys of Alcoa Alumi- 
num, combining great strength with light 
weight, create the opportunity fur entirely 
Tifiu designs in virtually every form of 
transportation — truck, bus, railroad, coach, 
street and subway car, airship and air- 
plane. They enable enj;meers to plan units 
which will travel faster, increase the 
safety and comfort of travel, and do all 
this at greatly reduced costs of operation. 

You see and hear every day of these new 
achievements of transportation engineers; 
giant trucks which haul 50',^ greater loads 
liecause the truck bodies are made entirely 
of Alcoa Aluminum ; buses which travel 
faster at lower cost, thanks to their "alumi- 
nised" construction; "aluminiicd " 
railroad coaches and subway cars 
whose lighter weight makes possible 
faster schedules; the DO-X soaring 




over continent after continent; the giant 
Akron, the world's greatest achievement in 
lighter-than-air craft. All of these units 
have been made possible through the use 
of the light, strong alloys of aluminum. 

Alcoa Aluminum alloys arc obtainable 
from stock in all the forms necessary for 
metal -working. They can be cast, stamped, 
pressed or forged. They arc readily plated 
with chromium or nickel. They arc rolled 
mto structural shapes and sheets; and 
m.ide into rivets, bolts and screws. These 
strong aluminum alloys are also rolled into 
plate in siixs up to 85 feet by 36 inches by 
J 4 inch and 35 feet by 120 inches by 3/4 
inch. Write for the handbook, "Alcoa 
Aluminum and Its Alloys." Please 
address ALUMINUM COMPANY 
of AMERICA; 11411 Oliver Building, 
PlTTSBimCH. PENNSYLVANIA. 
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Discover San Francisco this year! 



1 932 will be a year of many con ventions 
and significant association meetings in 
California and other Pacific Coast states. 
To some of these you will su rely be invited 
and we hope that you will come; also, 
that you will visit San Francisco. 

When you see San Francisco you 
will know why its development has 
been so great in the last decade. F'or 
one thing, its colorful background 
and rich, individual character have 
never become mere historj'.This city 
is as thrilling today as it was 
when the first loud cry of 
"Gold" drew people to it from 
around the world . . .This city 
that was never a village ! 

The depressing years have 
touched this city much more 
lightly than most others. San 
Francisco has not stood still. 



12 million people who live west of 
the Rocky Mountains have high av- 
erage incomes and high living stand- 
ards today, as they had three years 
ago, and San Francisco is busy in 
their .service. Furthermore, you will 
see an endless stream of ships carry- 
ing on a growing coramerce with 900 
million Pan- Pacific people; people 
who look at America through San 
Francisco's Golden Gate .... 

Ft is not enougli to know that San 
Francisco centers the whole Pacific 




Coast, both geographically and with 
respect to population; tliat it is head- 
quarters city for the leading business 
interests of the West; that it lies in the 
midst of an all-year 'round outdoor- 
land where neither winter cold nor 
summer heat spoils invigorating days 
. . . Statistics can't tell San Francisco's 
story. You must know this city 
intimately. Come West this )-ear . , . 
discover San Francisco! 

If there is any infomiation thatyou 
need to lielp you plan your western 
trip, or any data that you 
- would like to study on the way, 
write Californians, Inc., Room 
1302, 703 Market Street, San 
Francisco. If you plan a Cali- 
fornia vacation, ask for the illus- 
trated book Your California 
Vacation and San Francisco. 
Tliere is no obligation. 




FRANCISCO 



CITY FOR THE WHOLE PACIFIC COAST 

NdiJiJii'^ Iki^ltii'-'* i* i>iili>ll>-hrit On Uiti 'MHh riT I'M'rv n\tm\U bv thr i'IiijinIht nf i'mmmtr nf t1t(~ rriMrtl S4»irr'.. I'Mhltr^ilmi 
i»mn', W««Jilfi({l4)ri. t). V. Ktfnurliir, AilviTtl^Jnji uml rirruluiMiii Onii-r,, ]oi:> 11 iHtvKt. S. \\\ Wii-hJuiiluii, l>, V. Sut(- 

PoH Omco Ri WKMhlnntrffi. I>. V., tnU}mimt^ fJ'ry at Gfuenwlrh, i'tmn.. iitnlcr rhc Ail or Muriti 3. IBTD 
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BUSINESS WARRIORS 
Good fighters know that good weapons 
are half the battle. Many a business 
contest is being better fought today 
because the Mimeograph is at band to 
help. Steady rounds of ammunition- 
letters, bulletins, questionnaires, data, 
line drawings, etc.— it delivers at top 
speed and rock-bottom economy. Good 
printing at low cost! » » For information 
write A. B. Dick Company, Chicago, or 
find branch address in classified directory. 
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From a Genuine Letter 

From on Old Fashioned Father 

To His Son — 

December 14, 1931 

Dear Son: 

Your letter greatly interested me. I can see what □ tough time you fellows are having. 
The orily consolation I can offer you is the thought that you would be worse off in jail or 
amongst the Jopanese in the Manchurian trenches or in the hospital with a broken leg or 
standing in a bread line or having to make a speech or sing a song In public when yoo have 
nothing to soy end can't sing. Oh, there are a thousand ways in which we might be worse off. 
Just the same we surely ore going through most perilous times. But the world has gone through 
worse ond the sun has come out again and life has gone on. Did you ever read about the 
block death or the hundred yeors' wor in Europe? ♦ ♦ * 



I remember once when your grandfather Tibbols lost four hundred dollars in a bod loon. 
It meant a lot in those days. Somebody was pestering him with lamentations. He soid, "You 

hoven't heard me squeal, have you?" Fine old fellow! Well, son, I figure it this way you 

ond I hove enough to eat and a house to live in. There ore a hundred million other people in 
this country. Of course, most of them are owfully stupid and ore just going round in silly circles 
and hollering and there does not oppear to be any Moses to leod us to the promised lond. 
But we don't need any other land and the promises ore inherent in the situotion and do not 
depend on politicians or bankers. These hundred millions ore going on eating and wearing 
out clothes and needing houses and automobiles and everything else. Also, we have plenty of 
resources by which these things are going to be supplied ond the "coptains of industry" hove 
fust enough intelligence and initiative to keep up the supply. So we shall go on living and 
moking and buying and selling so that soon we sholl either find things adjusted or we sholl be 
adjusted to things as they are. I don't suppose I shall ever get back all the money I merrily 

"invested" in 1929. Maybe not anyway I om happy and intend to stay so as long 

as possible. * * ♦ 

The worst feature of the situation to my mind is I he fact that Congress is "setting." They 
won't hatch anything. If they would only sit and go to sleep then there would be hope in that. 
About the most foolish thing I know is picking on Hoover. Why should he be expected to 
devise some miraculous scheme by which prosperity might be brought bock over night? If he 
had such a device it would not be worked. God himself might propound such o plan but if he 

were either a Republican or Democrat the other side would viciously oppose him. No things 

must work out of themselves and they will. Probably many heads will fall and not the right 
ones. That is how it goes. When the people are in a stote of mind they just hit the biggest heads 
whether those of friend or foes. Then they calm down, clear up the mess ord go to work, * * ♦ 
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The eight largest 
power companies in 

CALIFORNIA, Serviced 
by Bank of America, 
employ 35,000 people 
and have an investment 
in properties and equip- 
ment in excess of one 
billion dollars. As de- 
positors in this Bank, 
they receive the full as- 
sistance of 410 branches 
in 245 communities in 
carrying on their wide- 
spread operations . . . 
How can this statewide 
banking institution 
serve you? Write Bank 
of America, San Fran- 
cisco or Ix>s Angeles. 
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CALIFORNIA 

Bink of Ameriti Nitionil Tmit & Sivingj AssncHtion, d Nttimtl Bani 
»nd . . . B»nk of Americi, a California Suit Baiii , . . »rr iJcoricil in 
ownenhip iodnuniKtmcnt . . . <10 office! in 14 J C»Iifo[ni» communities 
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DOWNTOWN Honolulu, locale 
for the National Foreign 
TraJc Council — May 4-6, 
need make no apologies on the score 
of beauty. However, to the great 
majority, its charm is mostly in the 
fact that world-famed Waikiki 
Beach is but 5 minutes distant. 



We know no better reason for a 
trip to Hawaii than Hawaii itself, 
but the great conventions in Hono- 
lulu and on the Pacific Coast prO' 
vide the very best of business rea- 
sons. Think of Hawaii in connec- 
tion with these conventions ! (But 
don't forget your golf clubs ) 



* National Foreign Trade Council, Hdivaii . . May 4 to 6, 1932 
U S Chamlier of Commerce, Sdn Francisco, May 15 to a 1, 1932 

*4th Pacific Rotary Conference, Hawaii . . June 12 to 14, 1932 

Rotary International, St:auk June 20 to 24, 1932 

• Wiih direct steamer connections for the Mimlind meeting. 



New Low Fares April 1 

You CJn comfortably mate (he 
roundinpfromchcPicihc Co J« , 
nU expenya tnc (u JcJ, lor less 
than Sjuu And yoy i.'jn pldi- 
intl)f crowd Hjwjii inco i thrte 
wtck\ holiday 
SPECIAL CONVENTION STEAM- 
SHIP AND HOTEL RATES 



The HtiuMii Tourist Bureau vuill, up- 
on rci]U£ii, mail you free, anihoritiitive 
in/urmadon about the hlandi. For sp<ctul 
biMk.ict lilustratid mfuil color, itnd i oc 
Uiiicfray handling charges. 
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HAWAII TOURIST BUREAU 

(11 11 H N U I I I U , HAWAII. M.S.*., 

225-F BUSH STREET, SAN FRANCISCO 




5 Minutes from Waikiki 



Through the 

EDITOR'S SPECS 

My heart is sore pained within me: and 
the terrors of death are fallen upon me. 
Fearfuiness and iremblinK are come upon 
111L-, and horror haih overwhelmed me." 

—Psalms 55: 4-5. 

IF I close my eyes and try to get a 
single impression from all the con- 
versations, letters and readings I 
have had during the month, that im- 
pression can be expressed in one word. 
The word is "bewilderment." 

Perhaps "perplexity" is the better 
word to describe the state of mind in 
which the country finds itself at the be- 
ginning of 1932. This is true of econo- 
mists, practical business men, politi- 
cians, statesmen and professional men. 
Thoughts and faculties are. by turn, 
drawn in different directions, resulting 
in contrasting or contradictory conclu- 
sions. 



WE HAVE almost reached the next 
stage, that of "confusion," in which 
mental faculties are thrown into chaos. 
But it is evident that the clear and dis- 
tinct action of the different powers of 
the individual, such as perception, mem- 
ory, reason, and will is well-nigh lost. 

When one loses his way in the moun- 
tains it may cause him the greatest per- 
plexity, and he becomes bewildered 
when he has tried one path after an- 
other and loses his bearings completely. 
Many who have been amazed to find 
that they lost their well-tried and known 
business paths, are completely be- 
wildered and wonder if they shall ever 
find them again. The world today is full 
of peiplexity. 



PRICES on the stock e,\change, as our 
Wall Street ret>orler jMints out, do not 
represent values. Many a corporation 
could buy its own stocks and bonds at 
market prices and have a sizable 
amount left over. 

Surpluses in food, building material, 
cotton and wool, and yet thousands of 
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ADVICE TO MEX 

who are discouraged 
with present conditions 



BUSINESS today ie new and complex. There is a 
new Bales strategy', new production metbods, a 
new export situation, new metbods of determining 
8«Gurity prices, a wave toward bigger consolidations, 
a new banking and real estate situation — in abort, 
an entirely new era of business. 

Tbe old rules no longer work. Tbis is a sober fact: 
from now on you must know the new rules if you 
want to make progress. 



Some men are acquainting themselves with new busi- 
ness methods by actually taking time off to attend 
University Schools of Business. Others, in increasing 
numbers, are enrolling for the NEW Service offered 
by the Alexander Hamilton Institute. 

Just where you acquire your knowledge of this 
new business strategy doesn't matter. The important 
thing is to get that knowledge somehow — not next 
week — not next year — but NOW. 



This Booklet tells about the Exceptional 
Income Opportunities in the next 5 years 

THE Alexander Hamilton In- President, General Motors Corpo- kind of men who want to become 

stitute has published an in- ration; Bruce Barton; Dr. Julius officers of their companies or go 

teresting 44-page booklet. This Klein, The Assistant Secretary, into business for themselves, 

booklet points out the exeep- U. S. Department of Commerce, The booklet, "What an Execu- 

tional income opportunities for and H.T. Parson, President, F. W. tive Should Know," is well worth 

exceptional men which will occur Woolworth Company. half au hour of your time. Many 

in the next 5 years. It also an- Men who are satisfied with de- men have said that in 30 minutes 

nounces an unusual Service, avail- partmenlal jobs and small earn- it gave them a clearer picture of 

able to you m your own ojj^e or lugs will not be interested in this their business future than tbey 

home, which enables you to pre- type of Service. It is offered to the ever had liefore. Send for it today, 

pare yourself to take advantage of — _ — 

these rich opportunities. To the ALEXANDER HAMILTON INSTITUTE. 602 Aator Place, New York City. 

The ablest business minds — the (I" Canada, addreea Alexander Hamilton Institute, Ltd., C. P. R. Bldg., Toronto.) 

men who have had most to do in Send me "What aa Executive Should Know," which I may keep without charge, 
shaping present*day tendencies — 

I, . ••_ 1 1 . ■ ^o™-.... ^Jfft — , 

Have contributed greatly to this 

new Service, Read the names of a m™-"' -^Mr^i 

few of them: Alfred P. Sloan, Jr., 
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AMERICAN AIRWAYS 

American Airways scheduled air passenger lines now reach 58 
major cities of this country, with regular connections to other 
American cities and to foreign points. North and South. Reser- 
vations are easily obtained — by phone if desired. Regular trans* 
portation facilities to and from airports, at established rates, 
are maintained in all cities of the system. 

.More than 40OO agents sell t. American t^iiruays reservations. In 
the 58 cities served by this nationwide organization, these agents 
stand ready to assist in planning swift, dependable business air 
travel for a single executive or for an entire sales force. 

It's easy to travel by 'American rAiru'ays! Throughout its nation- 
wide network, American Airways maintains ciependahh service. 
Its resources and experience provide the latest in radio-telephone 
equipped cabin planes, flown by Air Mail pilots, on schedules 
planned for the convenience of the business traveller. 

For lilcrature on trat ei planning service, and reserta- 
lions, cttll or write any American Airways office, leading 
hotel, travel agency, or Pottal Telegraph. 



COAST TO COAST* CANADA TO THE 



Passenger 
Air Mail 
Express 
Sfrt'kes 




'TIME • The Great tactor in Modern liasiness" 

tl'lirn fhaniiut or wrilinif <i» Amuitav Ai»wav< o/ffr-c />/,-iiir mention Sot'-n't Baiiuen 
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our citizens in need of those things. Fear 
in many quarters, of what our political 
leaders may do or may not do. Doubt, 
here, because of the record of jxtlitical 
leadership in 21 governments over- 
thrown last year, and failure in our 
own country of many well-intentioned 
remedies to cure or even to palliate. 

Professional relief workers throwing 
up the sponge, denying their own philos- 
ophy, requesting federal aid for the 
unemployed. 



MEN. noted for their saneness of think- 
ing in other limes, now well-nigh 
hysterical, advocate the first step which 
led New Zealand. Australia. Germany 
and Great Britain into a state border- 
ing on dissolution. 

They learn no lesson from Great 
Britain, which took an innocent step 
toward unemployment insurance, otJy 
to find herself swept into the maelstrom 
of a vested interest, whose li fe depended 
upon keeping alive the condition which 
it set out to destroy. 

Imminent revolts by taxpayers against 
taxes, with men desjierate at the 
thought of losing their homes, yet a 
disregard of that which causes those 
very taxes — increased activities of gov- 
ernment. 

These are only a few of the paradoxes 
which distract the mind, bringing on 
doubt, anxiety, confusion and bewilder- 
ment. 



WE have attempted in these pages to 
clear up some of the questions which 
bewilder. The reader will find why and 
how certain firms are doing better than 
usual in "They'll 'Buy Now' If We'll 
'Sell Now' "; the multitudinous and 
multifarious viewpoints on national 
economic planning; how the overhead 
charge of taxation upon industrial ac- 
tivity is being considered in a score of 
places, as wt-II as certain observations on 
federal expenditures; the prostitution of 
the good name of insurance to meet de- 
mands of political and social ends 
( 'The Political Betrayal of Insur- 
ance"); the paradox of conservation of 
natural resources and federal laws 
which encourage waste of those natural 
resources ("Should the Law Compel 
Waste?"); together with a news reel 
of Washington probabilities ("What's 
Likely in Washington?"), 

Following the ix»licy of Nation's 
Business to let in the light on con- 
troversial questions, this month in "Who 
Pays for the Roads the Truck Uses?" 
the other side of the case presented re- 
cently in these columns by Commission- 



Co hh*v/(M4' 
•^S Major 
Anitriiian 
Cittet 



A CURE FOR 
FEAR-FROZEN 



er Porter of tlie Interstate Commerce 
Commission is given. 

In an effort to clear up some of the 
fallacious thinking about the sales tax, 
about former depressions, about adver- 
tising, we present authoritative informa- 
tion on these subjects. 

♦ 

THE Carping Critic dropped in and 
slumped into an easy chair. 

"Your magazine," he said, "is not 
covering the important news of the 
day. Now, I have some suggestions—" 

"Write them out," the editor said, as 
he continued his scrutiny of govern- 
mental expenses for 1924 as compared 
with proposed expenses for 1932. 

Here is what the Carping Critic wrote 
out, together with his comments: 

1. Why does the snuff-box in the Senate 
have to be replenished? Why are the quiU 
pens in the Supreme Court still sharpened? 

2. What hope when fourteen Republican 
telephone girls on the Capitol switchboard 
were replaced by Democratic girls? 

3. Why a bill appropriating $110,000 to 
the widows or mothers of Congressmen 
who died during the year. 0. P. M. ( WTiat- 
cver that means — Ed.) 

4. Senator Brookhart announces that the 
wealth of the country during 50 years has 
increased only 4% a year; and q.e.d. any- 
one who has received more than 47f> has 
robbed somebody. (The Carping Criiic ob- 
sen-cs: The Senator receives direct salary 
of $10,000. He is therefore' capitalized at 
8250,000. On the same basis the Congress 
is capitalized at $145,000,000.) 

5. Another soton reports (erroneously) 
that wages have been reduced in the 
United States 2%% during the last ten 
years. (C.C. observes: The wages of Con- 
gressmen have been increased 32]/^% in 
the last si.\ years. O. P. M.) 

6. Congress asserts the need of the hour 
ia to bring business back to normal. Later 
in the day attacks the businesses which 
have been able lo pay dividends. Still later 
votes to investigate successful businesses. 
Why? 

The editor resumed his study of in- 
creased governmental expenses as the 
Critic carped his way out. 



TWO minutes later this letter was 
dropped on his desk; 

To the Editor of Nation's Business: 

I am an ex-postmaster, a political post- 
roaster. I served eight years as postmaster 
because I was formerly county chairman. 
I received good pay and all the while I 
carried on my own business and devoted 
no more tfian an hour a month lo my 
duties a^i postmaster. 

The assistant postmaster did all the 
work. He did the work for my predecessor 
and is doing it for my successor. 

There are ae\Tral thousand such post- 
masters now on the government payroll, 
drawing from twenty-five to thirty million 
dollars a year and doing as I did — no work, 
except to l(X)k after their own private in- 
( Continued on page 82 ) 




How to Correct an Economic 
Ailment that Prolongs Depressions 

TT HAS happened before — many limes— this aftermath of panics and depressions 
which sets tremendous cash surpluses piled up, the money weakh of the 
country idling in huge repositories — hidden away — hoarded, out of circulation. 
Dollars — frozen by Fear! 

It is natur.il, human- — yet, is it sound? Vivid recollections of losses 
prevail. Financial reverses. Estates shrunken to a fraction of their true worth. The 
speare of poverty in old age stimulates the natural instinct to hoard. 

And yet one of the simplesc, surest, most effective ways co financial 
security in later years — to a permanent unshrinkable estate that is certain whether 
you live or die — is life insurance. It achieves your goal immediately — today! It 
is flexible— designed to meet changing needs. 

Life insurance coo, helps thaw those fear-frozen assets so greatly 
needed for the return of prosperity. The premiums are immediately put to work 
in construaive enterprises for the good of the country as a whole. 

Write today for the Etjuitable book "Build for the Future" which 
explains the fundamentals of insurance . . . the various types of investment policies, 
and the many interesting ways insurance can be made to work for your profit and 
peace of mind. 

^EQUITABLE 

FE ASSURANCE SOCIETY of the UNITED STATES 

THOMAS I. PARKINSON. Ptuidiai. 3<>1 SEVErrrH A ve..New York. N. Y. 
Will you kindly provide me without cojt Ot obligation 
yout book "Build for the Future"? 
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The 
Newl^)rk Trust 
Company 

lOO BROADWAY 
40th St. & Madison Ave. Fifth Ave. & 57th St. 



CONDENSED STATEMENT OF CONDITION 
At the c\o\c (if Kuvrncsi, December 31, 



RESOURCES 
Ca»h iMi Hand, in Federal Ilr»cr\c Bjnk 
and Due from Banks and Bankers . 

United States Government Sccuritiet 
Other Bonds and Securities . . . 

Loans and Bills Purchased 

Real Estate, Bonds and Mortj^aecs 
Customer*' Liahility fuf Atccptance* and 

Letters uf Credit , 

Accrued Interest and Other Resources 



Capital ... 

Surplus ... 

Undivided Profits 

Reserves: 
For Contin^jencics . , 
ForTascs, Interest, etc 

Dc{x)sits .... 

Out.standing Checks 



LIABILITIES 
$11,500,000 00 
25.000,000 00 
1.W.172 87 



220,a84,8S2.n 
?0.m231 20 



Divtdead Payable January 2, 1912 
Acceptances and Letters of Credit 



$75,080,397 BO 
7 1, 41)6, 246 95 
)2,965,7n 81 

118.204,252 51 
4,685,683 08 

20,012,532 26 
1,54)3.372 01 

$123.S5«.218 42 



$39,059,172.87 

10,000,000.00 
2,334,457.55 

251,445,083 31 
625,000 00 
20,394.504 69 

S123.85S.218 42 



Mtmhn »/ tin FtJtrnl Rittrvf Siitrm jhJ ef tht Nru' Yuri Cliarin^ Hauit Atitfidlum 



MALCOLM V. ALDRICH 

Hiw Yark 

FREDERIC W. ALLEH 

Lit, ilifj/men C7* Company 

ARTHUR M. AKOERSON 
J . P. j\iar^j« CT* Cemfiiny 

MORTIMLR N. BUCKNER 
Ctumniiti ef lilt BojrJ 

JAMES C. COLGATB 
Jiimts B. Cetffitt Company 

ALFRED A. COOK 
C»ek, Nathan ^ Lehman 

WILLIAM r. CUTLER 
Vict-Prtsidtnt 
Amcruan Brake Shot liT FJy. C». 

FRANas B. DAVIS, JR. 
Frtsidtnt, VniteJ Ssatts RMbberCampaiiy 

HARRY P. DAVISON 

J P Morf^aii tir Company 



J'rushes 

GEORGE DUUDLEtlAY 
Prtsidtnt, In^trjell-RauJ Company 

RUSSELL H. DUNHAM 
PrttiJtnt, iitrmlct Pmtitr Company 

SAMUEL H. nsHCR 

Li/i hfitld. Conn. 

JOHN A, CARVER 

Shtamtan C7 Sttiimg 

ARTEMUS L. GATES 
PftitJtnt 

HARVEY D. GIBSON 
PrtiiJtnr, Alantifot/krtn Truif Ce. 

CHARLES RAYDEN 
Huydtn^ Stent tL7 Company 

P. N. RorrsTOT 
Prtstdtnt, Prtntd Stttl Car Campany 

WALTER JENNINGS 

Nru York 



DARWIN P. KtNGSLBr 
Chairman ef rht Board 
Niiv York Lift Imuranci Ce. 

EDWARD B. LOOMIS 
Prtudtnt, Lehigh Vallty Railroad Co. 

ROBERT A. LOVETT 
B'OH V Brot/itn llurttmaii CT Co. 

HOWARD W, MAXWELL 
Ntw York 

ORAYM>N M,-P. MURPHY 

G. M.-P. MuTfhj (It Company 

HARRY T. PETERS 

DEAN SACS 
Zitlriikit, Sagr, Gray & Todd 

LOUIS STEWART, SR. 
Nflf York 

VANDERBILT WEBB 

Mtlhank, TuetJ, Ihpt CT H'fM 
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Do We Really Want Tax Relief? 



DO WE really want tax relief? 
V Why is it that everyone is against in- 
f creased taxes, and yet nothing is done 
about it? Every political candidate for 
tiO years has vociferously declared for decreased 
costs of government. Vet the costs have mounted 
year by year. Why is it? 

Perhaps we do not think through. Perhaps if 
we thought of the activities which call for taxes, 
and centered our attention on the cause instead 
of the result, we should make progress. We are 
against the mounting burden of taxation; very 
well, we are against those activities which call 
for more expenditure of public monej'. Almost 
all our time has been taken up in "shifting" the 
burden. It would be surer and sounder to advo- 
cate a reduction of the burden itself. 

The trouble is that we generalize on these 
matters. We want the cost of government to go 
down; our representatives in Congress, state 
legislators and city councilinen agree whole- 
heartedly. We shake hands and let it go at that. 
Result: It has gone at that. 

The time is ripe for particularizing. The time 
is here for taxpayers to place before those who 
beseech us for votes this year and would "repre- 
sent" us, a definite program of "activity" re- 
duction, if we really desire tax reduction. Such 
a program for federal expenses might run like 
this: 

1. Turn back to private citizens those non- 
governmental joljs which Government is now 
doing. Sell to the highest bidder all property 
now held liy the Government which is used for 
non-governmental purposes. This would restore 
to the tax-base an amount variou.s1y estimated 
at from two to three billion dcllars. 

This would not only broaden the tax-base, 
but would also cut taxes by eliminating the 
deficits which invariably accompany govern- 
ment operation of bu-siness enterprise. 

2. Curtail the work of regulatory bodies, 
restoring them to their original puqjose. Cut 
the "service" activities of federal departments, 



as a start, say to the 1924 model; consolidate 
overlapping bureaus now doing the same work; 
eliminate political postmasters — the assistants 
do the work, have always done it and always 
will — and to this saving of 30 millions add 50 
millions more by putting rural carriers on a 
contract basis. And so on and so on. 

3, Limit independent commissions, boards 
and bureaus to a definite tenure; postpone 
junkets and investigations and inquisitions and 
surveys indefinitely. 

The ta.xpayer is asked to go back to the rates 
of m24. What would happen if the taxpayers 
asked the Government to return to its ow*ii 
budget for the same year? The New York Times 
figures that COG million dollars would be cut 
from the estimates submitted to Congress- — 
"two-thirds of the amount the administration 
hopes to raise by increasing taxes." 

Our representatives, however well inten- 
tioned. have been unable to reduce activities or 
to reorganize them on a more economic basis. 
As a result, the fiscal situation of city, state and 
nation borders on bankruptcy. Public officials 
in charge of these fiscal affairs need more than 
a general charter from their stoi-k holders; they 
would relish, I believe, specific instructions. 

Tax revolts are imminent. They are danger- 
ous. If they become general our government 
falls. We must support government. All property 
depends upon government. The fact is that we 
have been careless and foolish in encouraging 
large public expenditures, but that in no way 
relieves us from meeting those obligations which 
our representatives have assumed in our name. 
We cannot repudiate; we nmst pay up. But, at 
the same time, we shall be doubly foolish if we 
do not insist specifically, line upon line, that 
the activities which have brought us to our 
jjresent sorry state be ciirtailetl or eliminated. 

Do we really want tax relief? 
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ALLEST Steel Building 



IN A CITY OF STEEL 

AND IT'S Westinghouse 



EQUIPPED 




111 I CUTS O.N WE STING HOUSE AND 
)■ I. A C E r \ CI A N T M A 11 K E T S 



W E S T I N C H O i: S E E L IC C T H 1 C 
& V M F \ f ". T I R I \ G r O II I' \ N Y 

k*!4T wrrsmjKuii, pa, 

1 




'l"ln' l ilv wtiii li liii- sii|tpiieil slefl lo i hange iht^ 
jiaiirrii (if a Immlred skylines recently jnis^hed its 
uwii silhouette a step higher, Pittsliurgh's new Gulf 
liiiilding, home of the Gulf Refining Company. 
i(>vv»'r> n stories above the street. tt)j>j)in^ all 
tifi^hhoring structures by an impressive margin. 

Ill other ways, too, the Gulf Uuil<lin^ goes a 
.•^tep lieyond most of its neighbors. U^hling, fur 
instance. Where the average office buililing of to- 
day skimps along viith four or five foot-candles, 
till- oflu-es of this ni-w building will have as much 
as 1 I or 15 f(K)t-(•andle^ at their disjiosal, if de- 
.sireil. This illuiiiinatioii is provided by means of 
\V estinghouse Lunaire semi-direct lighting units, 
itistalled with the co-operation of Westinghouse 
lifihling engineers. 

No frantic searches for electric fuses will ever 
bir staged in this building. No pennies nor hairpins, 
inserted vnhere fuses should be, will menace the 
safely of wiring. Panelboards are equipped with 
the new Vt estingbouse "De-ion" circuit-breakers 
whiib snap ''ofT in case of short circuit or over- 
load — and are then flipped on as easily as you 
llirow a wall switch. 

\\ irii \\ estingbouse lighting, Westinghouse ele- 
vators, and V\ estingbouse motors for pumping and 
ventilation, cat b lloor of the Gulf Building carries 
rvidenci: of the part Westinghouse plays in mak- 
ing a modern skyscraper possible . . . and evi- 
dence, too, of the complete range of equipment 
which Westinghouse offers in the hundred million 
dollar market which is the electrical side of the 
four-and-.i-half liillion didlar buildins industrv. 
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As the Business W>rlcl ^X^gs 



THUS WE MAY SEE. QUOTH HE. 

HOW THE WORLD WAGS— At You Like li. 



NATION'S BUSINESS has nev- 
H Democracy ^j. aspired to the r61e of prophet. 
K on Trial in the fall of 1929 when clouds 
Hp descended on American business 

this magazine did not join the 
chorus which cried out: 

"It will soon be over." 
■|| Nor in these dark days of 1932 will it join the ca- 
lamity howlers who see no hope. It does not believe that 
PP "Capitalism is doomed." 

It does accept the assertion that 

("Democracy is on trial." 
Democracy like every other form of government is 
always "on trial." It is by trial and error that it learns 
its mistakes. 
One of the great trials which our democracy must face 
will come when it faces the decision whether or not to 
put the burden of unemployment relief up)on the Fed- 
eral Government. 

It is a thankless task to oppose measures of relief for 
the needy, but it is difficult not to vision the evil con- 
sequences that will follow if the Federal Government 
takes the first step to remove from the states, the cities 
and from private charities the task of caring for those 
out of work. When it does that we wilt make the first 
prediction we have made during the depression: It will 
be years before the upturn. 



Who Is to 
Indorse? 

★ 



BOLIVIA wanted to borrow some 
money in 1928. The loan was not 
to be made by the United States 
Government but by a banking 
house or houses which in turn 
would sell bonds to American investors. 

An expert of the Department of Commerce, specializ- 
ing in finance and investment, thought that Bolivia 
had borrowed enough in this country. He said so to 
an economic adviser to the State Department, or to his 
assistant. The economic advi.ser said that diplomatic 
relations with Latin America were delicate. 



"There was a good deal of hemming and hawing," 
said the expert of the Department of Commerce, "and 
the upshot of it was that we reluctantly gave our con- 
sent to it," 

And after this testimony Senator Carter Glass said 
that the Government was "morally responsible" for the 
losses of American citizens for their loans. Which sug- 
gests these thoughts: 

Should the United States approve or disapprove 
loans between its citizens and foreign governments? 

If it should, where is authority vested, in the Depart- 
ment of Commerce or in the State Department? 

If the Department of Commerce "reluctantly" as- 
sented, shouldn't it have told the bond-buying public to 
be "reluctant"? 

w/L kit THE controversy over the Boliv- 

What Makes j^j^ j^^j^ ipggj seryrg^j draw 

an Indorsement? from the State Department an 
explanation of its policy as to for- 
eign loans. The statement of policy 
began with this sentence: 

"The Department of State has not passed on the se- 
curity or the merits of foreign loans." 

But that statement, to the lay reader, seems somewhat 
qualified when the Department goes on to say that it 
was in the habit of giving at least this indorsement: 

"In the light of the information before it, the Depart- 
ment of State offers no objection to the flotation of this 
issue in the American market." 

UNEMPLOYED money and un- 
rutting fV\oney employed men. The country' is suf- 
To Work fering from both kinds of unem- 
ployment. 

In Rochester, New York, the cit- 
izens did a first-rate job in lightening the burden of 
human unemployment. Then they decided that the two 
kinds of unemployment were closely related and that 
they'd better start a move to put money at work. 
Libanus H. Todd, who made protectographs until 
he retired and who is a great friend of George Eastman 
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who makes kodakK, began it and the Rochester Cham- 
ber and the Civic Committee on Unemployment and 
the Rochester Community Chest lent a hand. 

A house to house canvass was made and 1,550 vol- 
unteer workers got 11.000 firms and individuals to 
promise to spend $6,000,000 on specific improvements 
within the next few months. 

It began when Mr, Todd decided to turn part of his 
ground into a formal garden and sfjend $7,000. He 
began to figure where the $7,000 would go and was 
amazed at the number of men and industries it would 
reach. 

Mr. Eastman looked around and couldn't find any- 
thing for which his need was pressing so he decided to 
install a private sewage plant in his home, 

A woman with a real desire to help had an old sofa 
recovered. 

And the sewage plant and the sofa both relieved un- 
employment without giving charity. 



Please Give Us 
Something to lax 

★ 



THE wise men on the House and 
Senate Committees which frame 
tax bills are casting about for 
things to tax. 
They can't stick to the slogan 
"soak ttie rich" and raise the high bracket income taxes 
because it begins to look as if 1931 didn't turn out 
enough rich men to go 'round. Taxing luxuries has a 
pleasing sound, but one man's luxur>* is another man's 
necessity and there's always one way to evade a tax on 
luxuries. Don't buy 'emf 

Perhaps the Solons should tn,- a want advertisement 
like this: 

WANTED SomcthiriK to tax. Must bp in such general use that 
the j'icid will be large bui must be taxable in such way that 
every taxpayer will think someone else is paying it. 



Plans to Tax 
Wa terpower 

★ 



STATE and City officials are look- 
ing around for something to tax no 
less than are the federal lawmakers. 
More acti\ities. more employees, 
have meant bigger budgets and 
bigger budgets have meant bigger taxes. But taxpayers 
are feeling poor and critical, so that tax leviers must be 
wily if they would keep office. 

Some wonder workers think they have found an an- 
swer—tax waterpower. 

Billions upon billions of kilowatt hours of electric 
energy are taken from our rivers and mountain streams 
annually. This power is sold or consumed for profit- 
why not tax it? 

The answer is simple. Any direct tax on waterpower 
development tends to defeat waterpower conservation. 
It would be just as illogical to place a tax on the use of 
natural gas. Conservation can be had only through use, 
for the gas will escape and water will continue to fiow 
to the sea whether it is used or not. 

Some states justify a waterpower tax because of the 
differential in cost o\er fuel power. They contend that 
the true index of the value of a waterpower site is de- 
termined through comparison with steampower costs 
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and that an\' advantage which waterpower has belongs 
to the stalt. 

Obviously, such a policy defeats its own end. for no 
one will develop waterpower unless it costs less than 
equivalent steampower. Waterpower development not 
only conserves the energy of falling water, but its use 
conserves our coal and oil supplies. 

Important industries are dependent upon low-cost 
power, appreciably lower than any figure yet reached 
by the use of fuel. To the extent that we add to the cost 
of waterpower by taxation, we deprive those industries 
of this advantage and force them out of business, or out 
of a state having abundant waterpower resources. 



THE Manchester Guardian Week- 
ly for December 4 quoted from a 
recent British government docu- 
ment these figures of the annual 
cost of "public social service in 
England, Wales and Scotland." 



The Cost of 
Social Service 

★ 



Unemployment Insurance £ 5X295,000 

Health Insurance 38,570,000 
Widows', Orphans', and Old-age Contributory 

Pensions 27,816,000 

Old-aRc Pensions 37,290,000 
War Pensions Acts and the Ministry of Pensions Act 52,658,000 
Education 108,.=i28,.'i63 

Reformatory and Indii-ilrial Schools 698.565 

Hospitals and Treatment o( Disease 8,757.000 

Maternity and Child Welfare 2.661.000 

Housing 35,598,000 

Relief of the Poor 46,329,904 

I'nemployed Workmon Act 44,000 

Lunacy and Mental Deficiency 5,271.000 

That's a total of more than £400.000,000 for a popu- 
lation of 44,000,000. 

Having let these figures soak in, turn over the page of 
the same periodical and read: 

The chief middle class preoccupation just now is how to raise 
the money to pay three-quarters of next year's income tax at the 
new rate of January' 1, 

No wonder the British middle class is having trouble 
raising its income tax when it must pay that bill for 
"social serv'ice." How many of our patriots who would 
plunge us into this sort of extravagance have counted 
the cost? 



The New 
Economic Era 

★ 



THREE years or so ago, business 
men were proclaiming that we were 
in a "new economic era." an era 
when there should be no depres- 
sions, when the dazzling spiral of 
increased production, increased credit, increased con- 
sumption would go on forever. As for prices, no law 
of gravitation applied to them. Whatever went up 
needn't come down. 

They spoke too soon and too surely. Himian nature 
hadn't changed, human wisdom was still fallible. 

But if our eyes had been wider open, we might have 
seen that we were in a new economic era in another 
and perhaps a better sense. This depression has shown 
us the extent to which business has become consciou^^ 
of and has accepted its social responsibility. The em- 
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plover has learned that labor is something 
more than a commodity to be bought in the 
cheapest market. 

In no preceding depression has there been 
so great hesitation to let men go, so great 
eagerness to make work if need be, to spread 
what work could be found among the 
greatest number. 

The United States is responding promptly 
and liberally to appeals for funds to aid un- 
employment. Not less praiseworthy have 
been the efforts of American business to 
avert unemployment. 



L«t's Help 
Ourselves First 

★ 



UNFASHIONABLE as 
it now is to sound the 
praises of self-help as 
the best help, there are 
still defenders of that 
primitive faith. For one, Clayton Rand, 
whose leadership is recognized beyond the 
borders of his own Mississippi. He reminds 
us of the example of Nehemiah, cupbearer 
to a king. 

By scriptural report, Nehemiah was com- 
missioned to rebuild the ruined city of Jeru- 
salem, A panicky and depressed people w'ere 
urged to be up and doing, and with one ac- 
claim they asked, "But, Nehemiah, who will 
rebuild the walls?" 

Whereupon Nehemiah answered, "You 
will rebuild the walls, you will rebuild them." 

Aesop, too, enriched the literature of self- 
reliance with hia tale of Hercules and the 
wagoner. Finding himself in the muck of a 
muddy lane, the distressed teamster called 
on Hercules to extricate his wagon. 

"Lazy fellow!" retorted Hercules, "Get up and stir 
yourself. Put your shoulder to the wheel. If you then 
need my help, you shall have it, for the gods help those 
who help themselves." 

But in our own times we continue to hear that Provi- 
dence, the business community, or the Government in 
some of its labyrinthine ramifications should save us 
from our mistakes, make good our losses, and keep us in 
the state of luxury to which we think we are entitled. 
To refrain from rocking the boat is something of a 
service, of course. Yet it is possible to h»elieve, as Mr. 
Rand suggests, that pulling an oar is a much more 
effective contribution to progress. 




Why Washington never gets rid of the bureau infestation 

phrases from his article headed "Live and Let Live": 

There is a hue and cry tor the dnie : for public relief. There is a 
concerted effort to force Uncle Sam into business in competition 
with private enterprise. There is much runniriE up and down the 
country by bespectacled chipmunks, who know just what is wrong 
and just how to cure it. There is a bunch of wild mavericks in 
Congress straininR themselves to throw money riKht and left like 
a party of drunken sailors. There is a possibility (perhaps more 
than a possibility) that taxes will be raised. The Government is 
"broke" and the experts are looking around for more ways to dig 
money out of the pockets of their victims. 

The American public must be aroused to the socialization of in- 
dustry which is in the offinR. The railroads are being hampered; 
the grain and cotton trades are threatened with extermination; 
public utilities of all sorts arc having their troubles with nagging 
legislation and meddling politicians. There is a growing demand 
to have the Government do this or do that, without considering 
the fact that it all has to be paid for. 



"Live and 
Let Live" 

★ 



THE National Editorial Associa- 
tion, made up of the newspapers in 
small American communities, of- 
fered prizes recently for the best 
editorials on "Government in Busi- 
ness." More than 100 entries were received and they 
came from places such as Culver. Ind.; Chilton, Wis.; 
Loveland, Colo.; and Storm Lake. Iowa. 

First prize went to Charies N. Stow, editor of the 
Cornier of Deposit, New York. Here are some short 



Helping Men, 
Not Machines 

★ 



ONE of the familiar cliarges made 
by critics of large-scale industry is 
that men receive less consideration 
than machines in retirement plans. 
How effectively that charge can 
be answered is revealed in a booklet of the Westing- 
house Electric and Manufacturing Company. 

A variety of texts for these trj'ing times could be 
gleaned from this report of the workings of a practical 
humanitarianism, as witness these suggestive items; 



More than 37,000 cmploxees are co\Tred by (jroupTn- 
suranct; the company !ias aided 771 employees in the 
buildmR of their homes; nearly 1 .(XX) employees received 
last year S7(X),000 m relief benefits m addition to work- 
men's compensation: 572 employees now on the retire- 
ment roll recei\-ed a total pension of $165,000 per year; 
12.000 employees have $4,000,000 on deposit in the 
savings fund; 607 employees have more than S500.- 
000 in the Company BuildinR & Loan .Association. 

An accompanying letter to the stt)ckholders pwints 
out that "throuKh the help of these plans thousands of 
employees have been able to face the world with a-- 
much assurance as is Riven most mortals to lace the 
ups and downs of existence." It is an illuminatinR fact 
that the total cost to the company has averaged S1,93S.- 
352 a year, which is approximately 2.75 per cent of 
the total pay roll. 

Where the measure of individual independence come-i 
to such a sturdy Rnnvlh, its humane considerations arc 
no less appealinR lor the businesslike competency with 
which they are administered. 



m(»nd will be supplied. Extensions will be made into 
central and eastern New York stale and ultimately into 
New England. 

The new pipe line from Texas to Indiana will supply 
that state, Illinois and Ohio, leaving .Appalachian gas 
for the Atlantic Coast. 

What will happen to the fuel oil industry, to the 
hard-pressed coal men? 

Will it spur them to new efforts to meet this compe- 
tition? 



Some Rays 
oF SunsKine 

★ 



Competition in 
the Fuel Industry 

★ 



ANNOl'NCEMENT is made that 
Standard Oil of New Jersey and 
Columbia (ias and Electric have 
joined forces. The former gets an 
interest in Columbia's great pipe- 
line system which crosses West Virginia. Virginia, and 
Maryland and which laps millions of acres of gas- 
producing country from Lake Erie to Southern Ken- 
tucky. Eastern Seaboard cities from Newark to Rich- 



THE DOLE 



HfvRETOKORE the elk have been cared for chiefly by 
emergency feeding measures These have t»ccn very necessary, 
but plans must be modified for permanent use. The present 
elk refuge administered by the Biological Survey is 4.560 
acres in extent. Hay is harvested here each year and is fed 
to the elk in winter whenever conditions make it necessary. 
In theory*, such artilicial feeding is required only when snows 
on the neighboring foot-hills make the natural forage un- 
available. But this is not the case in actual practice. The elk 
have learned to rely on the hay provided at the elk refuge, 
and each winter promptly repair to the feeding grounds. If 
feeding is delayed for some time the animals soon begin to 
worry the neighboring ranchers by breaking into their hay- 
stacks and interfering wiih the feeding of domestic stock. 
Thus feeding must very often begin early enough on the elk 
refuge to relieve the ranchers. 

Sometimes as many as 8,000 elk congregate on feeding 
grounds maintained by the Federal Government and the 
State of Wyoming, and as many as 4.000 may assemble in a 
single area. There they remain throughout the winter, await- 
ing their daily hay ration. 

From United States Year-Book oj AgTiculture, 1931 



HERE'S an extract fn»m a letter 
that helped a great deal to make 
one day brighter. Ifs from Thomas 
F. Critchlow. storekeeper in a 
small town atx>ut whose methods 
Nation s Busine^ once carried an article. 

"Our retail sales during 1931 fell ofT to $3<1.000 or 
approximately 20 pK-r cent, Ihough on account of 
bumper berrj'. bean and com crops we were able to 
overcome the loss in retail gross by an increase in the 
wholesale and by working like a horse we were able 
to discount every bill with no bills unpaid January 1. 
withdraw $7,700. take a g(M)d living out of the busi- 
ness, and leave a bank balance of the same amount as 
we started the year with. 

"Personally I think it is a pretty rckxI .showing for 
a country store that has no place in the economic sys- 
tem of trKfay and has been ruined by Rcxid roads and 
the automobile." 
The day this letter came a visitor dropped in. a small 
town editor from North Carolina. Said he; 
",\o one is going to be hungry in our corner of 
the world. Ours is a farming district and in late 
years it's been raising more of its own food. 

"We shan't have much money. Banks have 
closed down and cash is tied up. but we'll eat 
comfortably and most of us have shelter and 
clothing enough to keep warm. I>ue to a 
scarcity of money we are doing business in a 
very primitive way. 

"The man who has more sorghum syrup 
than he needs for his table is bartering it for 
com meal or home-cured meat." 



"Bureaucracy 
TriumpKant" 

★ 



CARLETON KEMP AL- 
LEN, recently a professor 
of law at Oxford and the 
newly chosen secretary of 
the Cecil Rhodes Founda- 
tion, writes in "Burcauaacy Triumphant": 

The day niay not be lar distant when half the 
poputalifm will be in K<>vernmcnl employ, salaried out 
of the taxes supplied by the other half. 

In 1830 the I'nited States had a population 
of 13.000.000 and there were 19.800 persons 
employed in the Federal Civil Service. In 
1930 the population was 120,000.000 and the 
civil service lists had grown to alx)Ut WX).(X)0. 

We shall probably have half our pf)pulation 
on the govemment pay roll as soon or sooner 
than Great Britain. 
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They'll "Buy Now" if Wll "Sell Now 

★ 



WE ARE hearing a great 
deal about "frozen as- 
sets." The average man 
hears that the frozen 
assets of the banks 
must be thawed out. What of the 
frozen assets in his own pocket, in his 
own bank account or even in a hiding 
place in his own house? 

How shall he be made to spend a 
part of those frozen assets for the 
things he needs and wants? How shall 
desire be made to overcome fear? 

There have been countless "buy now" 
campaigns. We have been told that if 
every man and woman would start out 
this morning and spend a dollar, "the 
sunshine of confidence would break 
through the clouds of fear." Housewives 
have been urged to put away three 
months' supply of provisions. Chambers 
of commerce have fathered campaigns 
calling on communities to spend money. 

The history of these efforts has not 
been one of success. People don't really 
buy from a sense of duty or a desire to 
help others. If I give a nickel and take 
an apple from a vendor who announces 
that he's out of work, in 99 cases out of 
100 I'm not buying an apple, I'm giving 
a nickel. 

But real buying is the buying that 
men and women do because they want 
something more than they want to hold 
on to the money — because desire has 



WE HAVE been told that, if 
everybody would start out this 
morning and spend a dollar^ the 
depression would end. The prob- 
lem is to awaken this desire to 
spend. "Buy now" campaigns 
might do it. "Sell now" campaigns 
certainly can 

overcome fear. Sometimes the desire is 
self-created. No normal man ever 
starved or froze to death with the price 
of food or shelter in his pocket. Some- 
times — more often— the desire is created 
by good salesmanship, by sensible, 
skillful efforts to arouse in the man or 
woman with a dollar, the desire to own 
something that dollar will buy. 

Money can be loosened 

FROM the Middle West just before 
Christmas came press reports that an 
extraordinary number of the old-fash- 
ioned dollars and fives and tens — the 
blanket size, we've almost forgotten — ■ 
had appeared in the shops. 

They had come from sugar bowls and 
stockings and from under mattresses; 
hoarded money drawn out because the 
pull of the Christmas spirit was greater 
than fear. 

There is a considerable group of 



business leaders who believe that it 
would be possible to set going a na- 
tion-wide campaign of buying and 
that such a drive would result in 
releasing buying power now frozen 
through fear. They base their faith 
largely on what happened in the war, 
when the public responded with un- 
believable enthusiasm to the urge to 
buy Liberty Bonds as they responded 
readily to restriction in the food they 
should eat and the fuel and gasoline 
they should use. 

"But," say the doubters, "that was 
under pressure of war. We were in a 
great national crisis when emotions 
could readily be aroused." 

"Exactly," say the supporters of a 
buying campaign, "we are in a great 
national crisis now and the public could 
by advertising, by public meetings, by 
other methods be aroused as they were 
aroused by minute men and posters and 
publicity 15 years ago. They can, and 
should, be made to realize that their own 
well-being, their own economic safety, 
is at stake." 

Whether the country would respond 
to a nation-wide "buy and buy now" 
campaign is uncertain. 

No concerted movement such as the 
Liberty Bond Drive has yet been at- 
tempted. 

But whether a nation-wide campaign 
to stimulate buying is feasible, it is cer- 
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tain that there is one thing the individ- 
ual business and the individual business 
man can do to thaw out frozen buying 
and that is to improve selling. It's like 
pouring hot water in a frozen radiator. 
It makes it possible for the wheels to go 
round again. 

Selling has proved successful 

THERE is proof of this in the letters 
that come over my desk, in company 
reports, in such compilations as that re- 
cently made by the Department of Com- 
merce dealing with companies which 
have defied depression and made more 
money in '31 than in '30. 

I have in mind a maker of crackers 
whose business moved up nearly 40 per 
cent in 1931 over 1930 although the lat- 
ter was a banner year. How did he do it? 
He had the courage of an idea, the cour- 
age to put on the market a new product 
at a time when his associates in business 
were massed against his plan on the 
ground that "this was no time to bring 
out a new thing." He insisted on putting 
through his plan and insisted also on 
strengthening his sales force and adding 
to his advertising appropriation. 

If we could balance the books of 
American business for 1931 we should 
find hundreds of such cases to be written 
on the right side of the ledger. We 
should find also that a large number of 
such instances are provided by smaller 
companies, 

Every depression teaches us anew 
that bigness is an uncertain asset; that 
the small concern often gains by its 
flexibility, its ability quickly to translate 
the consumer's wants into product. 

Henry Tellow. who makes toilet goods 
in Philadelphia and whose family has 
been making soap and kindred products 
for 80 odd years cites a case in a recent 
article in the American Mercury: 

I have a friend who, some six years ago, 
found himself posses^d of $20,000 capital 
and ihe necessity to support a gTowing fam- 
ily. One of the bin companies was auciion- 
inR off some of its property lo save over- 
head costs. Fate took my friend to the 
courthouse steps; with twelve of his twenty 
thousand he bought himself a coal mine. 
Next he went home and told his wife, who. 
a West Virfiinian loo, could not have been 
more pleased if he had flung his money into 
the .sewer. Thereafter, with the lielp of 20 
or 30 union miners he began to lum out 
soft coal and sell it— at a profit. , . , 

He had no necessity to turn out 10,000 
tons a day tmy figures may be wild) "tu 
meet his charges." and no expensive equip- 
ment: his depletion and depreciation write- 
offs were correspondingly low. All he had 
to do wa.s make money. He has made it 
ever since; an average of $1,000 a month 
over the modest management salary he 
pays himself. During which time all the big 
operators have done is to claw the air. 



My friend's mine will run at a profit on 
a mere handful of medium to small ac- 
counts. If one leaves him he can turn to 
the directory of his college classmates and 
pick out another. He and his family like to 
travel, so an occasional customer hunt be- 
comes, instead of a liability, an imponder- 
able profit not reckoned in the thousand a 
month net, which is all real money. 

One thing that clouds our vision when 
we tr>' to get a real perspective of busi- 
ness is that we look at the large corpor- 
ation, the thousand that are listed on the 
New York Stock Exchange and forget 
the hundreds of thousands of other com- 
panies that are not listed but are doing, 
in many cases, better than their big 
brothers. 

I n the last few weeks I have talked on 
two or three occasions with the indus- 
trial representatives of some big utility 
companies. They tell me that, gauged by 
power consumption, small companies 
and small communities are doing better 
than larger ones. 

Small firms improve 

HERE'S the case of the Seiberling Rub- 
ber Company, not one of the giants. Its 
report was put on my desk the other day 
and 1 read this in President Seiberling's 
annual letter to the stockholders: 

I^st year the net operating loss after de- 
preciation was $1,282,098.67 ... This year 
there has been produced a net profit of 
$500,347,73. 

What did it? A new kind of tire with 
a new apiieal that induced a desire to 
buy, and the elimination of unprofitable 
business. 

Are those selling, you ask. Certainly 
the first is. There is no more powerful 
part of a selling program than a new 
product. 

Here's the study made by the Depart- 
ment of Commerce of 205 concerns 
which bettered their 1930 business in 
1931. The rejjort lists some 40 reasons 
for that success. Most of them are "sell- 
ing" under one name or another. 

Advertising is given as a reason in 80 
cases and "sales efforts" in 46. What is 
advertising but a sates effort? Here are 
some other classifications: 

New uses of product 

Cooperation with dealers 

Increased sales outlets 

Real need prices 

Other price policies 

Following style trends 

Nfodifying product to appeal to customers 

What are these but selling? Selling has 
many forms other than the visit of a 
salesman. Price is one of the most effec- 
tive salesmen in the world. It might be 
called the irresistible salesman if only 
one could afford to work it to its utmost. 



There's a price at which almost any- 
thing can be sold. 

But there are repeated instances 
which show that price is not the sole 
salesman. Good skillful selling will lead 
people to accept even an increased price. 
Here's a case the Department cites: 

A 34 per cent increase in profit in the 
first six months of 1931 is the successful 
record of a company manufacturing piston 
rings. Their advertising in past years has 
formed a foundation of public confidence m 
the produa which has made profitable the 
larger advertising expenditure of this year. 
A new and much more efficient ring was 
developed by the engineering department. 
In spite of generally declining prices, this 
ring was introduced into the market at a 
price 10 cents higher than the highest 
priced ring they had ever sold. 

Each salesman was equipped with a 
talking picture outfit, and instead of selling 
to the dealers during the day he gathered 
together an audience (or his picture s^ow, 
preferably at night. An average of forty- 
seven people attended these demonstra- 
tions, which have been found much more 
produaive than the former sales plan. 

Here's another that's illuminating: 

A 34 per cent increase in profits is the 
record of an aluminum and brass concern 
in the first six months of 1931 over the 
same period in 1930, . . . On the assumption 
that what business there was would have 
to be obtained personally, the sales force 
was increased. To encourage and more in- 
tensively direct the augmented sales force 
the executives spent more lime in the field 

.^t the same time we sought a further 
diversification of our lines of manufacture, 
trying to find outlets for products which 
we were equipped to manufacture, espe- 
cially in tines where we thought there was 
a future and where perhaps the competition 
would not be so keen. 

As an instance, they equipped themselves 
to handle nonferrous metals for architec- 
tural purposes, the use of which has been 
increasing rapidly. 

One more and we've done with the re- 
port : 

A lumber company in a western city in 
the first five months of this year equalled 
its sales and profits of the same period of 
1930. For two days a week branch man- 
agers solicit business and plant "ideas in 
the minds of possible customers," from 
which future sales may develop, thus break- 
ing away from the past custom of tumlier 
dealers to do no soliciting. They placed 
themselves "in a position to finance small 
construction jobs so they could be paid for 
on a monthly basis." The sale of complete 
units, such as hog and brooder houses, has 
been initiated and pushed rather than mak- 
ing sates effort only on single items such as 
boards and other building materials. 

Business in recent years has come to 
know "the engineer salesman" a rather 
impressive phrase to describe the man 
who. going into another's plant, is able 
to suggest a use of the salesman's prod- 
uct. It is a highly intelligent form of 
selling— intelligent to the point of dis- 
{Conlinued on page 69) 



What's Likely in VC&shington 

Another Special Letter from W. M. Kiplinger 



DEAR MR. BLANK: 

YES, I know, Washington probably does seem a mess 
and a maze these days. You read one thing one day, and 
a contradiction the next day, Then the thing drops out 
of the news only to pop up again in different form. 
Congress is going to do this, and Congress may do that, 
and leaders deny tomorrow that it will do either. 

Someone introduces a shocking bill, and someone 
else puts in an opposite bill, and 10,000 bills are intro- 
duced in two weeks. One writer has one authoritative 
slant, and another writer has a reverse authoritative 
slant. You don't know what to believe. 

Well, that's natural. The country is topsy turvy in its 
political and economic thinking and Washington is just 
a focused reflection of the whole picture. 

There is one way to begin telling heads from tails in 
this Washington political scramble. That is to line up 
the groups of interest around the country, together with 
their spokesmen in Washington. What groups want 
what? Which groups oppose it? How strong are the 
groups? If you think in these terms you can come close 
to figuring out what is going to happen. You must not 
think too closely in terms of Republicans and Demo- 
crats. Politics does not work this way, except in the head- 
lines. Few issues of major economic importance have 
been decided in Congress in recent years by a straight 
party vote. 

Wko Wants Money? GOVERNMENT loans to tide 
over the emergency are wanted 
by the bankers on account of "frozen assets" which can't 
be sold for much now but which, it is assumed, can be 
sold for more later, providing someone (the public, 
through its Federal Government) puts up the capital to 
hold them. Is anybody opposed? No, not seriously, for 
the whole public interest is tied up with the banks. Re- 
sult: Creation by Congress of the Reconstruction Fi- 
nance Corporation, which is simply a huge public lend- 
ing pool; prevention of many bank failures; backing up 
of the National Credit Corporation (bankers' pool) 



which has not been able to do as much as was hoped. 

Government loans to tide over the emergency are 
wanted by the railroads, because they have interest to 
pay on bonds, and refunding of old loans to arrange. 
Banks, insurance companies and other financial interests 
agree, because they hold railroad securities and their 
solvency depends partly on the market price of the 
bonds. Is anybody opposed? No, not seriously. Even the 
liberals agree, because they are glad to lend public 
money to the railroads, hoping that the railroads will 
never be able to pay it back, and that this may be a step 
toward government ownership. Result; Loans from the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation; prevention of 
some, but probably not all receiverships; backing up of 
the railroads' rate credit pool. 

Government capital to tide over the emergency is 
wanted by the Federal Land Banks, so they can be more 
solid, so their bonds may bring good prices. All the fi- 
nancial interests agree, for most of them are involved 
in the farm loan bonds. Anybody disagree? No. The 
agrarians want to support their pet loan system. The 
liberals want to give the Land Banks financial elbow 
room, so they will be easy on farmer debtors who can't 
pay promptly. Result : New government capital for the 
Land Bank Systems; strengthening of Land Bank 
bonds; slightly more leniency for mortgage debtors. 

Government loans to tide over the emergency are 
wanted by the liquidators of closed banks, so that hard- 
pressed depositors may get partial payment promptly. 
No objection from any quarter. Result : Revolving fund 
loans from the Government, to be used by the bank 
undertakers; prevention of runs on other banks when 
one bank in the community closes. 

Government loans to help cities carry unemployment 
relief burdens are wanted by many municipal officials 
and by hbcrals or progressives generally. They say that 
without government loans the local relief will break 
down, and municipal credit is not very strong. Sob stuff 
and alarm is brought into play. Anybody opposed? Yes, 
the bankers, the business elements, the larger taxpayers, 
the conservatives generally, and the administration. 
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Some of the men who testified before the Senate Finance Committee on the sale of foreign securi- 
ties. Left to right, they are Otto Kahn, Setiator Smoot, Clarence Dillon and W. W. Aldrich 
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Result : The opposing forces are stronger, and the legis- 
lation will fail, at least in the main. 

Free government wheat, to make flour, to be given to 
the needy is wanted by the relief interests and the 
wheat farming interests who think it will increase con- 
sumption of the wheat overload. The millers and the 
grain trade do not like it much, but their objections are 
weak, and the thing is of no major economic importance 
anyway. Result: Free wheat, free flour for the needy, 
with cautious administration to make minimum of in- 
terference with private trades. 

Government loans to states to finance new road build- 
ing programs, to make jobs. These are wanted by the 
liberals, the "unemployment blocs," the labor interests 
who are deeply concerned about unemployment, the 
powerful Scripps-Howard and Hearst newspapers, and, 
of course, the road builders and contractors. Opposi- 
tion? Very much of it. from the bankers, the big tax- 
payers, the conservatives, the 
advocates of states' rights and 
local responsibility, the ad- 
ministration. Opposing argu- 
ment: The resulting tax load 
will be too great, government 
credit will break down, gov- 
ernment bonds will sell off, 
banks and business generally 
will be hurt, thereby causing 
more unemployment, more 
distress. Anticipated result: 
Some sort of compromise, 
with a few hundred millions 
appropriated for expanded 
public works programs, so 
that it will "look good" but 
will be so conservatively ad- 
ministered that it will not re- 
sult in any tremendous in- 
crease of present public works 
program. 

Government capital for a 
Federal Home Ltian Dis- 
count System is wanted by the real estate interests, is 
recommended by the administration, and is supported 
in a half-hearted way by the home-owning public. In- 
surance and building and loan interests accept it in 
principle, but will find many technical objections to the 
set-up. Anticipated result : Probably some sort of an act, 
much amended, safeguarded and restricted— late in the 
session, not early. 

Big new government borrowings are wanted by all 
the liberals, all the unemployment and relief blocs, and 
are opposed in principle by most of the conservatives. 
Anticipated result : There must be huge new government 
bond issues, regardless of unusual relief measures, but 
there probably will be no such thing as a "five billion 
dollar reconstruction loan." 

Higher taxes are taken for granted. The question is. 
How high? Here the lines are all criss-crossed. The ad- 
ministration wants 920 millions more a year; the 
Demtjcrats profess to want less. The Republicans want 
to balance the budget in 1934, the fiscal year after next. 
The Democrats do not object to this budget-balancing. 
They expect to be in power then. But they want to build 
the reputation of being "pro taxpayer" in this election 
year. The liberals want to "soak the rich," and so do 
a good majority of members of Congress, but they 



differ on the degree of soak. Furthermore, they find there 
is a feasible limit. The tax issue is a major mess, and 
it will become worse as the session progresses. Postage 
rates probably will not be raised. 

These are the principal emergency money matters 
before Congress, and the outcome of each is generally 
indicated (except for taxes) by an appraisal of the 
forces for and against the various proposals. Let me 
emphasize that the appraisals involve only the cold 
prospects, and are wholly divorced from any considera- 
tion of pro or con merit. 

Public Credit THE proposition is simple: The Federal 
Government, and most state and city 
governments are living beyond their means. The bud- 
gets generally are not balanced. Wc, the people, create 
agents (governments). Then we urge these agents to 
spend for all sorts of things. To do so requires that these 

agents borrow from some of 
us (investors in federal, state 
and municipal bonds ) . At the 
same time, we protest against 
paying the necessary bills in 
the form of taxes. Our agents' 
budgets are out of balance 
and we are responsible. 

One or both of two things 
may be done: (a) Pay our 
agents more money currently 
in taxes. We make a wry 
face, say business is bad, say 
we can pay it better year 
after next, maybe. ( b ) Direct 
our agents to borrow more 
from some of us who have 
spare capital for the time be- 
ing. But those of us who have 
spare capital are a bit leery 
of the agents' credit. We de- 
cline to lend, except at heavy 
discounts on the bonds. Thus 
the taxpayers' strike runs 
smack up against the bond buyers' strike. 

What to do next? We can make ourselves come across 
with more taxes, and this we are doing — nationally and 
locally. We can't make the lender lend his money, but 
we can take it away from him as taxes, and give it back 
to him as interest. This is the process of soaking the 
rich. It is a process which is developing rapidly, and 
which doubtless will continue. It has its merits and its 
disadvantages, neither of which are simple. 

There are two significances. One is fiscal and has to do 
with the old discovery that the way to get money is 
from those who have it. The other is social, and has to 
do with the theory that society would work better if the 
rich were less rich and the poor were less poor. 

The U. S, Treasury's prospective fiscal situation in 
the next year or so is not good. With unbalanced budgets, 
it is hard to see how new government bonds can be 
floated at "reasonable" interest rates, and outstanding 
bonds maintained at levels satisfactory to holders. 

Government Economy WE ALL yelp that govern- 
ment costs ttx» much, but this 
is about as practical as baying at the moon. The point 
is. Where shall it be cut? 
The federal debt costs a billion dollars a year (in- 



THIS letter from Mr. Kiplinger io 
readers oJ NATION'S BUSINESS 
reports a number of views with which 
neither the readers nor the editors may 
necessarily agree^ but which must be 
recogniied for their existence. Mr. 
Kiplinger Is an experienced Washing- 
ton observer arid reporter of the trends 
of government in their relation to busi- 
ness policies. He is objective and 
realistic. His letter is shocking on some 
points and reassuring on others 
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terest and principal retirement) and you can't cut that. 
The army and navy costs three-quarters of a billion 
and you know what happens when you suggest cutting 
that. The veterans cost a little less than a billion; you 
can't touch this item and get away with it politically. 
Public works cost 500 to 600 millions a year (the ad- 
ministration stresses a higher figure to show its extra 
efforts to make employment), and some people want 
to triple this item. 

We might cut out the Farm Board loans, 155 mil- 
lions, and this is to be done, for the stabilization experi- 
ment was clumsy and costly, and tt 
has few defenders. But, after ail, the 
Government did for wheat and 
cotton approximately what it is now 
asked to do for frozen banking assets 
— provide capital to hold them until 
prices rise. If stabilization of wheat 
was an error, may stabilization of 
frozen assets also be an error? 

There are plenty of frivolous gov- 
ernment activities, but they are 
ptcayunish. Furthermore, practically 
all of them are conducted by special 
request of some business group, 
Business-at-large inveighs against 
too much government, but busi- 
ness-in-particular slips down to 
Washington and gets a new bill, 
or a new appropriation, for its spe- 
cial service or benefit. This thing happens repeatedly. 

An orator from the financial district demands can- 
cellation of the war debts, creation of a government 
finance corporation, maintenance of the sinking fund, 
bigger army and navy, and reduction of taxes. 

Do we really want to practice governmental economy 
or do we merely want to preach about it? Do we want 
to run our own private affairs or do we want to lean 
upon Government when private affairs go wrong? 

These are not fancy questions. They are plain puzzlers 
which arise in cormection with the day-to-day work of 
any dispassionate Washington observer. 

I feel sure that public pressure will cause Congress 
at the present session to increase government expenses 
materially, rather than to reduce them. You will read 
news of ten millions cut here. 15 millions cut there, but 
these are relatively small in a budget of more than four 
billions. I doubt whether government salaries will be 
reduced now. One reason is that this would involve re- 
duction of salaries of members of Congress and the 
numerous congressional wives, brothers, sons, daughters, 
cousins and sons-in-law who are on the capital pay 
roll. Another reason is that government salary cuts 
would be a signal for wage and salary cuts in private 
business and most of our politicians turn their political 
faces away from wage reductions. 

The time of reckoning in government finance will be 
a year hence, not now. for by that time Congress and 
the country will have become convinced that the Gov- 
ernment is financially up against it. The public at large 
is not now so convinced, despite all the talk. 

Business Outlook I THINK it is accurate to say that 
most Washington authorities ex- 
pect at least six months more of severe depression, ac- 
companied by low profits or deficits, many receiverships 
or reorganizations, acceptance of losses, continued re- 



duction of wages and salaries, and many kinds of 
further adjustments. This is not the sort of talk handed 
out for publication, but it is the predominant tone of 
most private conversations. 

Within this six months' period will come some mea- 
sures of moderate credit expansion, discussed later. These 
will help, but will not prevent liquidation. 

The beginning of the upturn is expected some time 
late in 1932, though any prognostication necessarily in- 
volves elements of hope, sentiment and guess. 

The years 1933 and 1934 are looked upon as a period 
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Representative Collier, chairman of the House Ways and 
Means Committee, (I^ft) with Ogden L. Mills who dis- 
cussed the moratorium before the committee 



of slow and gradual recuperation, with restoration of 
something resembling normalcy in two or three years. 

Unemployment will be heavy next winter, according 
to those who have made a close study of the prospects. 
Continued relief plans must be laid well ahead, but pub- 
lic attention for the present is not being directed to the 
situation a year hence, lest attention be detracted from 
current relief. 

Commodity prices are assumed to be at or near their 
bottom, but no general sustained rise in commodity 
price levels is expected for some time. 

Most Washington gossip is that there is likely to be 
an early spring rise in the security markets, followed by 
summer declines. 

I do not take your time to give all the reasons and 
logic behind these prevailing Washington assumptions 
regarding business, because I want merely to give you 
the tone of Washington thought. 

Temporary Good Palliatives GOVERNMENTAL 

policy is especially im- 
portant just now. not as a cure for anything, but as a 
palliative, a brake, a cushion for the bumps. 

Government financial support for needy lines of busi- 
ness and finance represents the principal palliative. 

The big question is, "Will the government authorities 
inaugurate policies of credit inflation, to make a bigger 
volume of credit, tending to retard liquidation?" 

The best speculative answer is, Yes, in moderate 
amount, representing a gradual credit expansion, as 
distinguished from a rapid and drastic credit inflation. 
The mere act of floating new billions of dollars worth 
of bonds to cover the deficits and the new loans of pub- 
lic credit will automatically force some credit expansion. 

What the final effects will be is highly problematical 
and theoretical. Generally they will be temporarily good. 
It is well to add that most of the responsible Washington 
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authorities are inclined to be skeptical about the net 
good results of a vigorous inflation policy, such as is 
advocated by some k-ading financial economists. 

The Reconstruction Finance Corporation doubtless 
will moderate the severity and rapidity of the deflation, 
though it cannot of itself prevent natural forces from 
running their course eventually. It cannot save all situa- 
tions. It amounts to social control of credit, or social 
manipulation, or social forcing. It represents the con- 
servatives' embrace of state socialism in the realm of 
credit and finance, not as a principle, but as a necessary 
last-ditch recourse at a time when private capital and 
credit cannot be managed, cannot be directed into the 
channels likely to do the most good for society-at-large. 

Foreign Debts THIS Congress will not reverse itself 
in its stand of opposition to further re- 
vision of the war debts or to further moratorium beyond 
the one year. The East recognizes the inevitability of re- 
duction, cancellation or default on both reparations and 
war debts. So does the Interior. The difference is that 
the East wants to avoid the spectacle of technical de- 
fault, whereas the Interior, representing the numerically 
prejxinderant American public sentiment, is so irritated 
at Euro()ean aflairs that it is willing to let the situation 
slide into default if it must. 

The stiff-necked attitude of Congress is not dimin- 
ished by continued disclosures of "erroneous judgment" 
by leading banking houses in distributing billions of 
dollars' worth of bad foreign bonds throughout the 
United States, Losses from these bonds contribute to 
bank failures. Bank failures make the public wild, A 
wild public sentiment makes captious Congressmen and 
Senators, There is anger, passion and resentment, mixed 
with worry, in the situation on the Hill. It may be 
sound, or it may be unsound, but it is certainly very 
real and must not be underestimated. 

A great growth of anti-European sentiment and of a 
new brand of "nationalism" must be t'X[>ected in the 
next five years. New foreign loans will be diflkult. 

Tariff (JF COURSE no general revision of tarilT rates 
can be expected at this session. This means, 
furthermore, that the weight of prospects is against any 
specific changes, including even oil and copper. 

The big long-range pcjint about tariff policy is that 
the I'niied States may be forced gradually to abandon 
its fixed rates for all comers on imports, together with 
its reliance upon most-favorcd-nation treatment for 
exports, and to substitute a new policy of reciprocity or 
bargaining with other nations. The Democrats are mas- 
ticating this thought but have not digested it as yet. 

The Senate is the stumbling bl(x:k tor any tariff bill 
because the individualism of Senators makes it ditlficult 
for them to agree on a proposition and to push it 
through with the machine methods of the House. 

ProKibition IT IS sufficient to say that the present 
Congress is overwhelmingly dry and will 
not vote for any fundamental change in prohibition. 
This Congress holds until March 3, 1933. 

Resulation oF Businesi CONGRESS will make a start 
this year on various projects for 
regulating business, but will leave the main job of cogi- 
tation for future Congresses. Sttxrk exchanges may be 
inquired into, but will not be regulated because no one 



knows quite how. Commodity exchanges probably will 
get no important new regulation. Agitation against short 
selling is probably diminishing. A federal blue sky law 
will be proposed, but not enarted, because the respon- 
sibility on the Government is too great. Probably no 
important new legislation on utilities need be expected. 

The temper of Congress is to do something to regu- 
late the frauds, grafts and misrepresentations involved 
in high finance, but the wisdom of Congress is not suffi- 
ciently great to |)oint the way to do it. 

Lobbyinf MANY business groups are getting busy 
with their lobbying activities, most of them 
in a perfectly proper and above-ground manner, 

I have watched the operations of hundreds of legisla- 
tive campaigns in the past 15 years, and I have seen 
most of them fail to attain their objectives. Common 
reasons are these; 

Reliance upon exaggerated claims of subterranean in- 
fluence by various high-power Washington lobbyists. 
Siwnding of too much money for obvious propaganda, 
which isn't read, or which causes a contrary impression. 
Ignorance of the real operations of Congress, False fears 
of bills introduced merely for effect on some group of 
constituents, without intention of pushing them. Too 
great reliance upon a single member of Congress, or a 
single group, or a single agent. Unwillingness to team 
up with other business groups which have similar prob- 
lems, resulting often in a knife in the back. Lack of 
facilities for weighing public-sentiment-at-large. Lack 
of recognition that views prevailing outside the imme- 
diate business group may be totally different from those 
heard repeatedly within the group, and may in the end 
be overwhelming. Lack of "Washington sense." which 
covers a lot of things. 

Politics CHANCES of Hoover's renomination by the 
Republicans are ten to one. If Dawes were to 
make some huge success with disarmament, he might 
edge in, but this is a far cry. Coolidge is too sensible to 
accept the nomination. Besides, times have changed 
since he was President, and he would now be vulnerable. 

Chances of Rof>sevelt*s nomination by the Democrats 
are probably better at present than any one else's. 
Chances of Baker's nomination are one to two, but he 
is coming up. Ritchie, Young and Traylor probably can't 
make it. Smith probably does not exjiect to get it. 
Garner must be reckoned with from now on. 

The influence of Progressives in Congress must in- 
evitably be mainly anti-Hoover. A third party does not 
seem probable, due mainly to the practical difficulties 
in the election machinery. Both parties will try to dodge 
prohibition as a national issue. 

OuUKan OCCASIONALLY some Washington death 
leaves a big hole. This was the case with 
Nick Longworth. It is the case with Richard Oulahan, 
head of the New York Times staff'. The public can't 
act straight in jxilitical matters if its information is 
crooked, colored or muddied. Dick Oulahan's good clear 
reportorial eyes were the eyes for millions of readers, 
and his death is a public loss. 

Yours very truly. 



Should the Law Compel ^X4ste? 
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A MAN and his wife are 
M^k going over the plans 
^b^L with the architect 
M for that attractive 

* * bungalow for which 
they planned and saved. They 
are deciding what materials 
shall go into their new home. 
They are debating the relative 
merits of different heating 
plants. 

And even as they talk and 
plan, before a yard of earth is 
turned, three lumber men are 
cutting trees into lumber which each 
hopes will ultimately reach the contrac- 
tor for that house. The owner of a coal 
mine is hoping that the plans will 
tinalty call for a coal furnace because he 
could produce ten times as much coal 
with his present equipment. And even 
as they decide on coal, another gusher 
well comes in in East Texas. 

The case is hypothetical, of course, 
but it could be extended much farther 
before it even approaches the limits of 
the present situation. The truth is that 
our capacity for producing needed natu- 
ral resources far exceeds our demand 
for them. We have more wood, more oil 
and more coal than we can market prof- 
itably. The result is waste of the most 
costly kind because the loss is only par- 
tially financial. Timtier alone can be 
replaced, and that only after a long time 
by reforestation. 

Competition on all sides 

EACH of these industries has its pecu- 
liar problems, but they all have troubles 
in common. Coal and lumber have sub-_ 
stitutes to battle against. Modem effi- 
ciency cuts down the amount of fuel 
required by motors. Each has a full 
share of competition within the indus- 
try. 

These industries knew depression long 
before it hit the country as a whole. 
They were getting business but it was 
expansion into the red ink columns. 

Now business has recognized the basic 
nature of these industries and has pro- 
posed what may be a remedy for their 
ills, or at least a relief measure. The 
opinion has long prevailed among busi- 



OUR capacity for producing raw materials 
from our natural resources far surpasses our 
demand for them. In an effort to stop the 
resulting waste, business has suggested that 
natural resource industries be freed from the 
uncertainties and limitations of the antitrust 
laws and allowed to regulate production by 
agreement. The advantages of this plan as 
well as counterarguments are set forth here 



ness leaders that these industries could 
solve their problems if they could be 
freed from the uncertainties and ham- 
pering effects of the antitrust laws. 
Now business asks that the restrictions 
be removed that production and con- 
sumption may be more nearly balanced. 

Eighteen hundred organizations, rep- 
resenting nearly a million business men 
comprising the membership of the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States, have gone on record by a sub- 
stantial majority as favoring action 
within those industries to control pro- 
duction. Their business judgment is that 

a tribunal of officials of the Federal Gov- 
ernment familiar with natural resource in- 
dustries be authorized to permit agreements 
for curtailment of production in such an 
industry during the continuance of a con- 
dition of overproduction found by the tri- 
bunal to be injurious to the public interest. 

Not alone does industry recognize 
that a new course of action, a new char- 
ter, should be granted to these groups. 
When the Seventy-First Congress met. 
President Hoover called attention to the 
need in these words: 

The people have a vital interest in the con- 
ser\'ation of their natural resources; in the 
prevention of wasteful practices; in condi- 
tions of destructive competition which may 
impoverish the producer and the wage 
earner; and they have an equal interest in 
maintaining adequate competition, I there- 
fore suggest that an inquiry be directed 
especially to the effect of the workings of 
the antitrust laws in these particular fields 
to determine if these evils can be remedied 
without sacrifice of the fundamental pur- 
pose of these laws. 

When the present Congress met he 
repeated his opinion: 

In my message of a year ago I commented 
on the necessity of congressional inquiry 



into the economic action of the 
antitrust laws. There is wide con- 
viction that some change should be 
made, especially in the procedure 
under these laws. 1 do not favor 
their repeal. Such action would 
open wide the door to price fixing, 
monopoly, and destruction of 
healthy competition. Particular at- 
tention should be given to the 
industries founded upon natural re- 
sources, especially where destruc- 
tive competition produces great 
wastes of these resources and 
brings great hardships upon opera- 
tors, employees, and the public. In 
recent years there has been con- 
tinued demoralization in the bituminous 
coal, oil, and lumber industries. I again 
commend the matter to the consideration 
of the Congress. 

Purchasing below cost 

FORMER President Coolidge was also 
famihar with the problem. Of the natu- 
ral resource industries he wrote, in 
April, 1930: 

No doubt the public is obtaining commodi- 
ties at prices below cost. But things are so 
ordered in this world that it is not to the 
final advantage of the public to buy large 
supplies below cost. The reaction is sure to 
be bad, Some action for conservation with- 
out unlawful restraint of trade is needed 
for the present and future public welfare. 

Leaders in the natural resource indus- 
tries insist that there shall be no de- 
parture from the basic principles which 
business men have recognized and en- 
couraged since the formation of the U. S. 
Chamber — that the initiative of the in- 
dividual must be preserved in order that 
the fullest possible degree of self-govern- 
ment may be maintained. 

The country has lately been reminded 
of the gravity of the situation in Okla- 
homa and Texas where large-scale 
drama has been written. Here the gov- 
ernors have used the militia in an effort 
to check the waste resulting from un- 
bridled competition. In past years 
strikes have brought home to many the 
acute condition in the coal industry. 

After exhaustive study, the Cham- 
ber's Natural Resources Committee, 
made up of outstanding leaders from 
various divisions of commerce and in- 
dustry, concluded that means must be 
found whereby the individual units of 
(Continued on page 86) 
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Who Pays for the Roads 



By R. C. Fulbright 




Regulation of automobile bus transportation is fairly simple because 
of the necessity of maintaining schedules and published rates 



WHEN the private auto- 
mobilist finds himself 
blocked by a caravan of 
motor trucks upon a nar- 
row, busy road he is 
likely to fffi that commercial freight 
transportation should be banished from 
the highways. When the nervous driver 
along such a road discovers a huge 
truck or bus bearing down upon him 
he is likely to take to the ditch and call 
ujwn his law-makers to banish all such 
vehicles from the roads; and when the 
private citizen goes out for a pleasure 
jaunt and encounters a massive truck 
piloted by a road hog who insists upon 
taking his half of the road out of the 
middle of it, he is certain that all motor 
trucks should be put out of business. 



When experiences such as these are 
multiplied, there is a tendency for the 
public to reach erroneous conclusions. 
The long established agencies for inter- 
urban transportation of persons and 
property have been quick to take ad- 
vantage of the prejudictf thus aroused. 

Regulations increase 

COMMERCIAL highway freight trans- 
portation has developed almost en- 
tirely since the World War and the 
fact that it is largely competitive with 
the railroad^ has caused railroad or- 
ganizations to call for strict laws gov- 
erning such operations. 

First, it is suggested that a compre- 
hensive code of laws be devised to regu- 



late the operations of mfitor 
vehicles in the interest of pub- 
lic safety and security. Such 
regulations cover brakes, lights 
and other safety devices, the 
qualification of operators, 
speed, use of highways and the 
size and weight of vehicles. 
Regulations as to hours of ser- 
vice, provision for insurance 
and signal devices are also 
suggested. 

It is obvious that the de- 
velopment and enforcement of 
a uniform code of safety regu- 
lations will go far toward re- 
moving any popular prejudice 
against motor trucks and 
motor buses. 

Development of effective 
codes has proceeded rapidly in 
the past two years and the Na- 
tional Conference on Street 
and Highway Safety has per- 
fected uniform codes which are 
now being considered in prac- 
tically every State. Thirty- 
seven states have undertaken 
to regulate the service, rates 
and charges by motor vebi^es. 
Regulation of automobile bus 
transportation is fairly simple 
because of the necessitjpfor 
maintaining regular schedules 
and published fares as a means 
of building up the lines. 

The problem of regulating transpor- 
tation of freight by motor trucks is not 
so simple. The distinction between the 
two is recognized in a statement by one 
of the larger railway systems; 

It is not, under existing conditions, be- 
lieved practicable to attempt the applica- 
tion of similar measures to the operation 
of motor trucks. Passenger bus lines are 
nearly all common carriers, and hence as 
amenable to regulation as train service. 
Motor truck operations, on the other hand, 
are of at least four kinds — privately owned 
and operated trucks, private carriers for hire, 
contract trucks and common carrier trucks. 
The last named contribute only a relatively 
small proportion of the total of truck opera- 
tionss yet are the only form practicably 
capable of regulation as to rates, adequacy 
of ser%nce, accounting, etc., at this time. 
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the Truck Uses? 

PHOTOGRAPHS BY WILLIAM RITTA5E 



THE entrance of the bus and truck into the trans- 
portation system has brousht with it many prob- 
lems for legislators and public. In this article^ 
Mr. Fulbright discusses these problems in a way 
that will give you a clearer picture of the entire 
situation 



Students of highway trans- 
portation generally believe that 
substantial additional informa- 
tion must be developed before 
any general program of regula* 
tion of rates and services of 
motor trucks can succeed. 

The problem of obtaining 
proper compensation for the 
use of the highways by motor 
vehicles has caused much bitter 
controversy. Some persons have 
asserted that the public high- 
ways are given as a free right 
of way to motor truck opera- 
tors whereas the railways must 
finance and maintain their 
own rights of way. Others 
have contended that the pay- 
ment required of the motor 
truck operators for the use of 
the public roads is wholly in- 
adequate. In both cases it is 
insisted that it is grossly unfair 
to subsidize these competitors 
of the railroads. 

Who should pay for roads? 

SUCH contentions are meri- 
torious if justified by the facts. 
The primary difficulty has 
been to determine the proper 
compensation for the use of 
highways. In every state the 
motor industry is directly charged with 
a substantia] portion of the expense for 
providing and maintaining highways. 

Historically the automotive industry 
develoiied ahead of improved highways. 
Its development brought the demand 
for better highways. Previously the 
states had considered the expense of 
providing public roads as a proper 
charge upon the public at large. Such 
highways were provided by general 
taxation and, as they were feeders to 
the railroads, the latter generally en- 
couraged the building of roads. 

When, however, the highways de- 
veloped as a rival to the railroads, the 
public rapidly concluded that the ex- 
pense of the highways should he borne 
by tfie industry which used them. In ten 




The problem of obtaining proper compensation for the use of high- 
ways by motor vehicles has caused much bitter controversy 



years the burden of supporting state 
highways has been transferred largely 
to the motor vehicle users. 

Those who still maintain that a sub- 
stantial part of the burden is cast upon 
the genera] taxpayers, including the rail- 
roads, overlook the distinction between 
the state highways and local country 
roads. There are today more than 300.- 
000 miles of improved slate and na- 
tional highways. It is these highways 
which are primarily competitive with 
the railroads. On the other hand, there 
are 2,700,000 miles of local country 
roads which carry little or no competi- 
tive traffic but operate as feeders for 
railroads and other carriers of freight. 

It is of general interest to the public 
that these local roads bt maintained 



and additional traffic is given to the 
railroads as a result. They have no more 
right to complain that such facilities are 
provided by general taxation than they 
had in the days when there was no 
automobile competition. 

Motor industry pays its share 

THE total expenditures in this coun- 
try in 1929 for highways outside of 
municipalities were $1,444,668,985. The 
total income for this purpose the same 
year amounted to $1,646,030,433. Of 
this latter figure, $887,616,626, or S4 
per cent, was received by the states for 
suppon of state and national highways, 
but $758,413,807. or 46 jier cent, was 
received by the counties and minor 
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political subdivisions for local roads. 

The total receipts from motor vehi- 
cles exclusive of ad vaUnem taxes were 
$779,479,997. Income from general lax 
levies in the states and political sub- 
divisions aggregated S425.583,916. Fed- 
eral aid amounted to $77,572,691. The 
remaining income was from miscellan- 
eous sources such as special assessments. 

Analysis of the expenditures demon- 
strates that the automotive industry 
contributed an amount at least as great 
as the expenditures for providing and 
maintaining state and national high- 
ways and paying interest on the bonds. 

In every state commercial vehicles 
pay for the use of public highways 
through gasoline taxes and registration 
or license fees. It is estimated that a 
three-ton common carrier motor truck 
pays an average annual cost of S558.78 
in the form of such taxes and fees. This 
estimate is based on schedules appli- 
cable in 1930 and upon the assumption 
that the average truck will operate 25,- 
000 miles a year. 

The amounts required for such trucks 
vary greatly in the respective states. For 
example, in Massachusetts it is esti- 
mated that such a truck would be re- 
quired to pay SI 19.50 to the state for 
the use of the highways, whereas, in 
North Carolina the fees and taxes 
would exceed SI, 100. The latter state 
levies a gross receipts tax of six per 
cent on all common carriers by truck in 
addition to registration and other fees. 

Tax rates vary widely 

SUCH a wide variance seems to indi- 
cate that, in some states, motor vehicles 
are not paying enough whereas, in other 
states, the payments required ap[>ear to 
be excessive. It must be remembered, 
however, that many varying factors 
enter into the determination of the 
amount necessary to provide and main- 
tain highways in different states. Den- 
sity of traffic, character of construction, 
topographical conditions, and fiscal 
systems for providing for such con- 
struction differ substantially in the sev- 
eral states. In nearly every state efforts 
are being made to arrive at an equitable 
basis of taxation for the industry as a 
whole. 

The belief is widely held that large 
buses and motor trucks are much more 
destructive to highways than ordinary 
vehicles, and also that the stress upon 
the highway increases with the speed 
of the vehicle. Recent investigation by 
the Bureau of F*ublic Roads has demon- 
strated the fallacy of these assumptions. 
The ordinary hard-surfaced roads, if 
sufficiently strong to withstand the 



effects of the weather, will carry com- 
mercial trucks, under ordinary condi- 
tions, up to but not including five-ton 
trucks, with no increased danger of 
damage to the roads. 

In a recent investigation by the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, the Chief 
of the Bureau of Public Roads pointed 
out that, even in the case of the heavier 
trucks, it was necessary to make only 
small increases in the minimum require- 
ments. He said: 

It is not until we get to the five-ton truck 
that it is necesiiary to increase the dimen- 
sions of the road and then only by one- 
half inch in thirkncss. When we gel to the 
five-ton truck wc must increase the thick- 
ncM of the road one-half inch or about 
7.7 per a-nt and for a 7.5 ton truck 1.154 
or about 15.4 per cent. 

The impact upon the road of motor 
vehicles with pneumatic tires varies 
little between the ordinary limits of 25 
and 45 miles an hour. 

In the earlier stages of modem high- 
way development, lack of proper en- 
gineering direction sometimes caused 
serious waste of public funds. Instances 
have been pointed out where long-term 
bonds have been voted to construct 
roads which could not reasonably en- 
dure for the life of the bonds. Highway 
construction is now so well standardized 
that there is little such financing. 

It is exceptional for highway bonds to 
be authorized for periods substantially 
more than 20 years. The principal ex- 
ception has been in New York State 
where the average term of outstanding 
highway bonds in 1930 was 41.23 years. 
This included bridge bonds which may 
properly extend for long terms in most 
cases. The weighted average term of all 
state highway bonds outstanding at the 
end of the fiscal years in 1930 was 19.79 
years. The total amount of state high- 
way bonds involved was 51,151,572,- 
000. The only states where the average 
exceeded 25 years were New York and 
Rhode Island, and in the latter case 
the bonds were all bridge bonds. 

The criticism is often made that 
bonds are voted for terms of 20 years 
or more to construct roads which will 
only last ten or 15 years. In the first 
place, hard-surfaced roads, built un- 
der standard engineering requirements, 
should last more than 20 years. Among 
the first of such pavements to be built 
were the experimental surfaces on Con- 
necticut Avenue at Chevy Chase, Md., 
built by the Bureau of Public Roads 
between 1911 and 1913. These pave- 
ments are now practically 20 years old 
and are serving more than 4,000 vehi- 
cles daily. Pavements of the type now 
being built are greatly superior to the 
experimental pavements. 



Even in the case of loads which are 
not built according to such requirements 
there is a substantial portion of the 
construction which is of more or less 
permanent benefit. The principal items 
entering into the construction of a road 
are right of way, grading, drainage 
structures and bridges, and surface or 
pavement. Of these, the first is prac- 
tically permanent. The second, when 
properiy done, should have a life of 50 
years. Drainage structures and bridges 
when properly built can be estimated 
as having a life of more than 50 years. 

Road values are long-lived 

A STUDY of nearly 70,000 miles of fed- 
eral-aid roads built between 1917 and 
1928 shows that grading, drainage, and 
bridges constituted 40 per cent of the 
total cost. If right of way were included 
the percentage would be greater. These 
70,000 miles of highway include all 
types of road surfaces in just about the 
average proportion prevailing in all 
state highway construction work. It 
follows, therefore, that, if bond money 
is spent for roads of average character, 
at least 40 per cent of it will buy facili- 
ties having a life of 50 years. 

In the case of the short-lived roads, 
when the surface reaches the end of its 
economic life, a large part of the 
original value in the surface itself in- 
variably is incorporated in the recon- 
struction. Even if it were customary to 
spend borrowed money for gravel and 
sand-clay roads it is evident that the 
value lost at the end of the economic 
life of the surface constitutes a relatively 
small part of the total investment and 
that the long life of the greater part of 
the investment would properly support 
an average bond term of 20 years. 

State and national highways have 
already become an integral part of our 
transportation system. Our national 
highway transportation plant is now 
valued at approximately 25 billion dol- 
lars, which is substantially equivalent to 
our national railroad trans|X)rtation 
plant. Of this, the investment in high- 
ways is approximately one-half. Ten 
years ago the total of state highway and 
bridge bonds was approximately S200,- 
000.000. At the end of the fiscal year 
1930 it exceeded SI. 150.000.000. In ad- 
dition, there were outstanding, approxi- 
mately SI. 800,000.000 of road bonds 
issued for local rural roads. 

The fiscal jxilicy adopted by most 
states contemplates that such obliga- 
tions shall be taken care of by the motor 
vehicle industry. The rate of income 
from gasoline taxes and fees seems 
sufficient to meet such obligations. 
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MANY OF THE 
present eco- 
nomic ills of 
I theworjdmay 
' be traced to 
the political desecration of 
the fundamental principles 
of insurance. Government 
doles, subventions, pensions 
and gratuities masquerading 
as insurance have brought 
two great nations to the 
brink of bankruptcy and the 
effect of this deception has 
been felt everywhere. 

Even in America the de- 
lusion exists that, because 
these schemes are labeled in- 
surance, they are insurance 
and partake of the scientific 
exactness, impartiality and 
financial integrity of insur- 
ance as privately conducted. 

The truth is that there 
hardly is a trace of real in- 
surance in any of these po- 
litical devices. They were 
misbranded from birth. 
They have grown prodigi- 
ously, have bred mountain- 
ous deficits, have developed 
powerful bureaucracies and 
have become Frankenstein 
monsters ready to over- 
whelm their creators chiefly 
trecause of the belief that 
they really were insurance 
and therefore sound, effi- 
cient and solvent. 

I f it were not for the uni- 
versal confidence in insur- 
■ ance as carried on under 
private auspices, this polit- 
ical misuse of the insurance designation 
would have been a liability rather than 
an asset to the promoters of doles. If 
government-administered funds for the 
unemployed had been labeled poor re- 
lief or charity, insurance could not com- 




To create an income for those who have not had an 
income violates almost every insurance principle 



THE public^ by taxes or compufsory con- 
tributions, is supporting many government 
"insurance" schemes. M ore are proposed. 
Before you consent to them^ however, you 
should find out if they are actually insurance 
or merely political expedients 



plain. And, had the actual facts thus 
been known, public support would have 
been lessened materially. Calling social 
relief schemes "insurance," however, has 
not only deceived the taxpayer and 
made him feel that these devices were 



sound, but it also has in- 
jured the institution of in- 
surance. 



Government"insurance" 



INSURANCE is essentially 
a private enterprise. When 
governments try to operate 
it they change its character. 
It then becomes, as a rule, a 
sort of jack pot to which the 
taxpayer is forced to con- 
tribute and from which dis- 
tributions are made at the 
will of politicians. That is 
not insurance. It has no ac- 
tuarial basis except political 
necessity. It depends upon 
taxation for its sustenance, 
and when premiums become 
taxes, the term "insurance" 
becomes a fraud. It operates 
by force, and making insur- 
ance compulsory robs it of 
the thing which has made it 
great — the free and volun- 
tary association of people 
for their own protection. 

The charges collected by 
private insurance companies 
are voluntary payments 
made by the buyers with the 
object of safeguarding their 
persons and property. The 
growth and power of the in- 
stitution of insurance has 
developed from the desire of 
the members of the human 
family to possess things and 
to protect those possessions, 
the desire which has made 
the "my own" of the indi- 
vidualist dominant in all history over 
the "our own" of the communist. 

Compulsion, however, is an almost 
inevitable accompaniment of all forms 
of government insurance. Such schemes 
generally involve an involuntary associ- 
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•ition for Ihe protection, not of those 
who contribulu but of entire strangers 
to them. The insurance premium is no 
longer a burden freely assumed for the 
safeguarding of the insured's own, but a 
tax imposed by the state for the avowed 
purpose of distributing the resultant 
fund among those whose demands are 
the most insistent. This is not insur- 
ance. It is called "insurance " because 
that term is more seductive than the 
truth. 

There are as yet no government un- 
employment relief schemes in America 
masquerading as insurance, and other 
similar so-called social insurance devices 
have gained little foothold here. How- 
ever, the desecration of the institution 
of insurance for jwlilical purtwses has 
made considerable headway along other 
lines. 

The 17 state funds for the writing of 
workmen's compensation insurance are 
the most glaring examples of how the 
insurance principle has been adapted to 
ix)litical uses. In some states the adapta- 
tion has been so complete that property 
owners have been deluded into believing 
that what they buy from the state is 
really insurance. 

Only recently Governor Pinchot of 
Pennsylvania issued a statement in 
which he severely criticized the past ad- 
ministration of the state compensation 
fund, saying that unpaid premiums had 
been allowed to accumulate until they 
reached such a large sum that tx>I icy- 
holders were unable to pay and the state 
fund was the loser. 

- "Insurance" that doesn't insure 

THE late and unlamented bank deposit 
guarantee laws are another example of 
the misuse of the insurance principle. 
There was no statistical or actuarial 
foundation for this scheme. The moral 
element of the risk was entirely over- 
looked. There was no selection and no 
underwriting. It simply was another 
compulsory contribution misbranded 
"insurance," When the funds were ex- 
hausted the taxpayers of many states 
and the depositors of many banks found 
themselves holding the sack for many 
millions. Those promoting these laws 
called the plan "insurance" to gain sup- 
port. 

The bankrupt and semibankrupt hail 
insurance funds operated by several 
western states are still another example 
of the political desecration of the insur- 
ance principle. Then there are the state 
fire insurance funds for the insurance of 
public buildings, most of which have 
collapsed or are on the verge of collapse. 
These schemes were labeled "insurance" 
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but it was a political desecration of the 
term so to label them. 

Even more dangerous than these, 
however, are the pending proposals for 
the ix)litical misuse of insurance in other 
situations. 

I already have referred to govern- 
mental unemployment insurance. It is 
proposed that we adopt it here despite 
its truly magnificent failures abroad. By 
designating this dole "insurance" it im- 
mediately becomes invested with a dig- 
nity to which it is not entitled, and as 
a result its collapse always is a reflec- 
tion on true insurance. 

This ty[>e of so-called insurance vio- 
lates almost every cardinal insurance 
principle, as do practically all govern- 
ment insurance projects. Risks are in- 
cluded which are not comparable and 
where no insurable interest can be said 
to exist. It applies-nol only to those who 
usually have incomes and employment, 
but also to paujjers, indigents and to 
casual or temporary workers. To create 
an income for those who have had no 
income is, of course, not insurance at 
all, and if these classes are to have 
relief it should be called by some other 
name. 

Privately conducted insurance com- 
panies may ultimately be able to devise 
a satisfactory and sound system of 
unemployment insurance for selected 
industries or for selected groups. A num- 




Politicaf devices called "insurance" 
soon become Frankenstein monsters 
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ber of apparently well conducted self- 
insurance systems of this kind are al- 
ready o[>erating in the United States. 
But these will die if the Government 
steps in and the blight of bureaucracy 
settles upon them. 

Compulsory automobile liability in- 
surance is another outstanding example 
of the eagerness with which the ix>lit- 
ically minded seek to adapt the insur- 
ance principle and the insurance label 
to purely political uses. Like all other 
insurance schemes in which govern- 
mental compulsion is a factor, this par- 
ticular one violates many of the funda- 
mental principles of sound insurance. 
The first objective of its promoters is 
to control the collection of premiums, 
to regulate the distribution of awards 
and to dictate the rates at which insur- 
ance may be sold. This in the main has 
been accomplished in Massachusetts, the 
only state which has tried out the sys- 
tem. Their second and ultimate objec- 
tive is state insurance with the power 
and profit which are inseparable from 
the political handling of large sums of 
money collected from the people. 

Although private companies are per- 
mitted to write this insurance in Massa- 
chusetts, they are so hemmed in by 
bureaucratic regulations dictated by po- 
litical expediency that they are them- 
selves compelled, if they would stay in 
business, to violate many of the estab- 
lished principles of sound insurance un- 
derwriting. 

Premium charges rapidly are assum- 
ing the status of taxes in the public 
mind and are impressed with all the 
disabilities, discriminations and iniqui- 
ties which generally surround the de- 
termination and imposition of taxes by 
political bodies and their administra- 
tion by bureaucrats. As a result, the Old 
Bay State has been in a turmoil over 
this law for five years. Blame for exces- 
sive loss ratios and increasing rates is 
directed at the insurance companies and 
not placed where it belongs, on the com- 
pulsory system itself. 

This situation is not the concern of 
the insurance companies alone. It is the 
concern of the men and women who 
have voluntarily decided to devote part 
of their income to protecting their fu- 
tures. There are nearly 70 million hold- 
fr>? of insurance policies in the United 
States—twice the number who voted in 
the last presidential election. It is right 
that they should give to those who are 
in need, it is right that part of their tax 
payments should go to the support of 
the less fortunate; it is not right that 
that taxation should be made in the 
honored name of insurance. 
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WHEN the ancient arrow maker came upon a 
period of slack markets because his tribe was 
at peace or its larder well stocked he had a 
simple choice. He could go hungry or he could 
string up his bow and use his product to pro- 
vide his supper. To that early ancestor of modem industry, 
depression was a personal matter. 

Today the problem is more complex. When industry— as 
represented by automobiles, steel, or railroads — finds no 
market for its products, it cannot pay wages or dividends. 
This means that thousands of persons whose purchasing 
power depends on those wages or dividends cannot buy 
gasoline, or theater tickets or radios, thus causing loss of 
wages and dividends to other thousands of persons. And 
so on. 

The result is depression as we feel it today and as the 
world has felt it periodically since 1635 when the Dutch 
plunged Europe into a panic with an unlucky flier in tulip 
bulbs. In these depressions, human happiness sinks low. Be- 
tween whiles it rises to towering peaks. 

A revolt against depressions 

THUS world business and world peoples are periodically 
hot and cold. The experience has never been pleasant, but 
fof several centuries these uncomfortable changes were borne 
with fortitude. Misery was regarded as the lot of humans. 

Today, however, men know 
better. They know that suffer- 
ing is not healthy. They be- 
lieve it is unnecessary. So, all 
over the world, savants are 
searching for a thermostat. 
They want the chart line of 
business to show a consistent 
and temperate advance. 

The thermostat most often 
proposed is "national eco- 
nomic planning." It is ad- 
vanced by many men and its 
forms are as numerous as its 
champions. 

Its advantages are t>est 
summed up by Nicholas Mur- 
ray Butler, who, speaking in 
Paris in June last year, said: 

"A man with a plan, how- 
ever much we may dislike it, has 
a vast advantage over a group 
sauntering down the road, 
complaining of the economic 
weather and wondering when 
the rain is going to stop." 

Those who share this view 
greatly outnumber those who 




DR. BUTLER 

"AMANwittia plan, how- 
ever muck we may dislike 
it, has a vast advantage over 
a sroup sauntering down the 
road complain ing of the eco- 
nomic weather and wonder- 
ing when the rain will stop" 



you have heard of the LaFollette Plan, the 
Chamber oF Commerce Plan, the Swope, Beard 
and Chase Plans for harnessing the "billion wild 
horses" oF business and making them pull as a 
team. In this article those plans, and others are 
described and compared for your convenience 



don't. The preponderance of articulate opinion seems to 
favor some form of national economic planning. Thirteen 
countries have already adopted such planning in one form or 
another. American business, as represented by the United 
States Chamber of Commerce, has voted in favor of a na- 
tional plan in this country. 

The question has been before Congress, is now being dis- 
cussed in committee and will be before Congress again at 
this session. 

It has been the subject of a vast literature which is always 
technical and frequently more than middling dull. It is, in 
short, a thing of immediate importance and one that we 
ought to make an effort to understand. 

Such an effort, of course, must begin with an idea of what 
national economic plarming is. Horace B. Drury, of the 
United States Shipping Board, addressing the Taylor Society 
in New York, defined it thus: 

National planning, as opposed to the more familiar type of 
planning which deals with the affairs of a single plant or business, 
is the effort to bring order into that vast and nebulous 
field that lies outside the scope, outside the functioning 
of any one establishment. This field is as broad as the 
world and as intricate as human life. National planning 
involves not one step, or one decision, but an indefinite- 
ly large number of decisions and efforts. Its work will 
never be completed as long as mankind lives and grows 
and changes. 

What kind of a council? 



ACCEPTING this definition, we observe that na- 
tional planning faces a sizable undertaking. Its 
success depends on an "indefinitely large number 
of decisions and efforts." 

To make these decisions and efforts, the proposed 
plans, almost without exception, provide for an 
"Economic Council." It is at this point that the 
proponents of planning part. 

Should the Council be a back-seat driver or have 
a hand on the wheel; should it be appointed by in- 
dustry or by government; should it be an entirely 
new body or should it tie formed by coordinating 
present scattered machinery? 

We shall examine several of the plans to see how 
these questions are answered. This examination will 
be simplified if we first group the plans according to 
type. George B. Galloway, in a copyrighted pamph- 
let published by Editorial Research Reports, meets 
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SEN, ROBERT M. LAFOLLETTE, Jr. 

THE LaFollette Bill pro- 
vides for «n economic coun- 
cil of 15 appointed by the 
President to study conditions 
and recommend legislation 
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our need in this respect. He sets up two classifications [or 
economic councils: 

1. A council sft up ss an agency of the central eovemment, in- 
vested with part of the tet^&lative power. 

2, A purely ad\ isory economic council voluntarily created and 
operated by the business and industrial community. 

Russia provides the only present example of the first type 
of plan in action. The Ital- 
ian Consiglio NazionaU dflte 
CoTpOTSzioni is cona*ived 
more or less according to 
this type tiut is not function- 
ing as such. 

All-powerful board 

IN RUSSIA the State Plan- 
ning Commissinn, a part of 
the Government, is practi- 
cally the supreme regulating 
organ of the country's in- 
dustry. It mapped the Five 
Year Plan and is charged 
with executing it. 

Norman Thomas, in his 
book, "America's Way Out." 
advocates an economic plan 
of this general type but dif- 
fering in detail. 

The United States has 
had some experience with 
such planning. The War In- 
dustries B<iard, which came 

into bting March 4, 191S, had practically dictatorial powers. 
Although its orders were, for the most part, merely requests, 
industry knew that failure to comply with them might have 
unpleasant result^;— in some cases even seizure by the Gov- 
ernment. 

Friends of national economic control frequently point to 
the success of tlie War Industries B<jard as proof that eco- 
nomic planning can succeed in this country. Stuart Chase 
has taken it as a model in devising his "ten-year plan for 
America," 

He proposes a "Peace Industries Board." mtxielled 
after the War Industries Board (although it might be ap- 
pointfd by industry rather Hum Government) "to ab<ilish 
the human misery which flows from economic maladjust- 
ment, to liquidate the agony of unemployment, to keep both 
men and machines steadily employed raising the standard 
of living in line with the growth of the technical arts, to con- 
serve the jirecious natural resources of America, to stamp 
out jioverty itself." 

An industrial board tbat didn't work 

SKEPTICS are inclined to doubt the practicality of this. 
They point out that the cry "overproduction" is less inspir- 
ing to patriotic sacrifice than the panted warning that "the 
enemy is at the gates." 

In passing, it may be pertinent to note that, at the close 
of the War. the Department of Commerce set up an Indus- 
trial Board designed to "put into effect a program for the 
readjustment of prices for basic materials in such a fashion 
as to create a firm foundation on which the consumer can 
base his future purchases." 

This Board announced a schedule of prices for iron and 
steel products. Walker D. Hines, director-general of rail- 
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roads, shortly refused to be bound by this schedule. In the 
face of this recalcitrance, the whole scheme went to pot and 
the Board was dissolved. 

Into Mr. Galloway's second group fall many European 
councils and the best-known proposals advanced in this 
country. At present, in addition to Russia and Italy, eco- 
nomic councils are ojxTating in Germany. Frara», Great 
Britain. Portugal. Sjjain. Yugoslavia. Rumania. Po- 
land. China. Japan, and Mexico. It would be tedious 
to examine them all, but those of Germany and France 
deserve attention. 

The German Qinstitution, adopted in 1919. provided 
for economic planning. The intention was to set up dis- 
trict economic councils in which all important o<xupa- 
lional groujis would be repiesented. These distrirt 
councils were to cooperate with employers in regulat- 
ing wages and working conditions. Above them was to 
be a National Economic Council, an advisory body to 
the Reichstag. 

The Reichstag was directed to submit important 
bills to the Council for consideration, and the Council 
could also propose bills of its own. 



An independent council on economics 



THIS plan was never carried out. Instead of creating 
a permanent council, the Reichstag established a pro- 
visional one. After considerable evolution, this council 
exists today as an independent body with three niain 
divisions— employers, wage earners and a groiip in- 
cluding consumers, civil servants, the professions and 
others. 

Its work is done through 11 standing committees, 
which have dealt with ftx>d supply, unemployment, finances, 
exix)rt, credit, stabilization of the currency and other prob- 
lems. It has been t(x> wcupied with emergency problems to 
I>repare any general plans. The district economic councUs 
have not been created. 

In France, the National Economic Council was set up 
by presidential decree in 1925 to investigate economic 
problems and propose solutions. Its 47 members repre- 
sent various divisions of labor and capital. 

They hold four ses- 
sions a year and. be- 
tween sessions, conduct 
business through a 
standing committee o( 
ten. TheOiuncil trans- 
mits its recommenda- 
tions to the Premier. 
All bills of economic 
interest must be re- 
ferred to it after they 
have been tabled. 

The Council's activ- 
ities are directed to- 
ward establishing a 
program of action 
and deciding upon 
methods to put the 
national equijyment to 
the fullest use. 

Its value is attested 
by the fact that the 
Government has intro- 
duced a bill to make 
it a permanent institu- 




HENRY I. HARRIMAN 

'I BELIEVE that the eco- 
nomic council should be 
appointed by business and 
supported by business and 



should b 



e purely advisory 
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tion. The differences between these two groups are readily 
seen. The German group, created by the Government, may 
propose legislation and support it on the floor of the Reich- 
stag. The French council may collect information, advise, 
and sugg^t. 

It is not a parliament of industry and it must in no way 
infringe on the prerogatives of the Government. 

Examination of the plans proposed for the United States 
reveals that they are patterned, roughly, after either the 
French or German. 

The most important of these plans are, perhajis, the La- 
Follette bill, now before a subcommittee of the Senate Com- 
mittee of Manufactures, and the United States Chamber of 
Commerce plan, The first follows the German idea — the sec- 
ond, the French, 

Economic council 

THE LaFollette bill provides for an economic coun- 
cil of 15 members to be apjwinted by the President 
with the Senate's consent. This council would keep 
advised of general economic and business conditions; 
consider problems arising out of the economic situa- 
tion and seek solutions; recommend necessary legisla- 
tion and, if advisable, submit reports dealing with 
economic questions to the President, Congress or ap- 
propriate eoanomic organizations. It would have 
power to subpoena witnesses and documents. 

Hearings on this bill have brought out a variety 
of opinions, although most witnesses have agreed 
that planning might be a good thing. Among those 
who disagreed was Albert H. Wiggin, chairman of 
the board of the Chase National Bank, who said, 
"I think you are looking for a superman and there 
is no such thing." 

Daniel Willard, president of the Baltimore and 
Ohio Railroad, objected to giving an economic coun- 
cil power to investigate the records of his business, 
James A. Farrell, president of the United States 
Steel Corporation, did not believe the council would 
be practical so far as the steel business was con- 
cerned. Walter W. Stewart, chairman of the board 
of the Case-Pomeroy Company, investment bankers, 
did not see the necessity of an additional council 
since "in almost every field of business activity we have some 
agency which has the authority and apparently the disposi- 
tion to collect more information." 

Plans to eliminate waste 

CHARLES A. BEARD, former professor of politics at 
Columbia University, writing in The Forum, has suggested 
a plan similar to that proposed in the LaFollette bill. 

He recommends creation of a national council and a five- 
year plan which would "repeal the antitrust acts and declare 
all industries affiliated with the national economic council 
public-service enterprises subject to principles of prudent in- 
vestment and fair returns. Create a board of strategy and 
planning to survey productive facilities and consumption 
capacity. Give each industry affiliated with the national 
council the form of a syndicate of associated corporations 
with large directional and service powers. Create a separate 
agricultural syndicate. Create a marketing syndicate to 
eliminate waste in distribution." 

George Soule, editor of The New Republic, a director of 
the Labor Bureau, (Inc.), and a director of the National 
Bureau of Economic Reform, proposed a similar plan in his 



magazine. Testifying bef'ire the LaFollette subcommittee h 
recommended formation of an economic council similar *'to 
the general staff of the Army or the experts and advisers who 
exist in a well-planned industrial organization." 

It would have "the duty of setting up within each indus- 
try an organization appropriate to the problems of that in- 
dustry and would call U|5on industry itself to participate in 
the framing of those plana. It would have the power to reject 
any plan proposed by an industry which it did not approve 
in the light of the general objective and would then have the 
power to recommend to Congress any necessary legislation 
to bring about plans which were approved." 

His council "would have no power to order industry to do 
anything." 

"That power," Mr. Soule said, "naturally rests in Con- 
gress." He believes, however, 
that the council "should have 
defmite instructions to pre- 
pare at least the beginning of 
a national economic plan to 
be submitted piecemeal to 
Congress." 

The United States Cham- 
ber of Commerce plan was 
drafted by a committee ap- 
pointed by the Chamber's 
president. Its chairman was 
Henry I. Harriman, chairman 
of the public trustees operat- 
ing the Boston Elevated Rail- 
way, 




GERARD SWOPE 

THEobj ective of his plan is 
to balance production and 
consumption through control 
of production "thereby sta- 
bilizing industry and conse- 
quently employment" 



Chamber^s plan 

THIS committee reviewed 
the experience of European 
countries and interviewed 
leading business men and 
economists. In describing its 
conclusions we can probably 
do no better than quote from 
the committee report : 

"We recommend the ap- 
pointment of a council, pref- 
erably of three members, five at the most, to be given the 
responsibility of organizing an attack on our economic prob- 
lems. The members must be men of the highest ability and 
integrity. They must have the experience and background 
which will enable them to understand sympathetically the 
circumstances of all the country and be without obligation to 
any particular constituency. 

Representative of group interests 

"WE suggest that this council be appointed by a larger ap- 
pointing board. The members of the board should be invited 
to serve by the Chamber of Commerce of the United States 
and should be representative of some such group of interests 
as the following: 

"The United States Department of Commerce, the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United States, labor, agri- 
culture, manufacturing, banking, railroads, public utilities, 
distribution, the law, engineering, and professional econ- 
omists. 

"The council would cooperate closely with existing trade 
associations and it should encourage such trade associations 
to establish strong central committees or economic councils 
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to study in detail the problems of owrdination of produc- 
tion and consumption, stabilization of employment, etc, 
within their particular industries. 

"The niembers of the oiuncil should give their full time 
to the work and they should be liberally paid. There should 
also be a permanent stalT of economists, statisticians and 
men of affairs to carry on the various studies that will be 
necessary. The work of the Government and of private in- 
dividuals and research bureaus should be used to the great- 
est possible extent. 

"Financing the council is an important matter but it 
should be possible to find ways and means. We suf^est that 
the otiKials of the Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States explore the jiossibilities of raising sufficient funds and 
ask Ifie cooperation of the appointing board in this. We be- 
lieve that, although the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States should take the initiative in establishing the 
national economic council, the council, after it is apfwinted, 
and in operation, should be entirely independent in its de- 
liberations and judgments." 

Cooperation for stabilization 

THE council would be purely advisory, as another part of 
the report tK)ints out. It would meet the need for more ac- 
curate and authoritative information and statistics, rec- 
ommend methods by which industries could cooperate with 
each other and the Government to obtain stabilization. It 
would explore the needs of business and suRgcst the agen- 
cies, governmental or otherwise, by which they could be met. 

Parallelling the Chamber suggestion in many respects is 
the plan proposed by Gerard 
Swope, president of the Gen- 
eral Electric Company. His ob- 
jective is to balance produc- 
tion and consumption through 
control of production, "thereby 
stabilizing industry and conse- 
quently employment." 

This balance, he believes, 
could be achieved through the 
trade association or some simi- 
lar body in each industry. 
Each industry would have an 
advisory board representing 
employers, employees and the 
public which would map its 
program, subject to the ap- 
proval of a federal supervisory 
agency whose job would be to 
protect the public against ex- 
ploitation. 

In both the Chamber and 
the Swope plans, trade asso- 
ciations would play important 
parts. They would also be ac- 
tive in a plan proposed by Wal- 
lace B. Donham. dean of the 
Harvard School of Business 
Administration. His plan, outlined in an address before 
the American Society of Mechanical Engineers, contem- 
plates creation of a business congress chosen by and re- 
sponsible to the great industries and trade associations. 
Its job would be to "study the principal shocks to which 
society is subject and to recommend elastic institutions 
or programs to meet these shocks as nearly automatically 
and with as little delay as possible." 

These are the most publicized plans thus far advanced for 



the I'nited States. The list is by no means complete. There is, 
for instance, a plan advanced by the American Monetary Re- 
form Association which proiKJses a commission of 15 ap- 
pointed by the President with senatorial approval to regulate 
the value of money, 

This plan, incorporated in the "Coinage Act of 1932" 
drawn up by the Association, would enable the Secretary 
of the Treasury to issue "United States Obligation Notes." 
By means of these m>tes and a flexible income tax the 
Treasury would be able to increase or decrease the amount 
of money in circulation as the need arose. 

Other plans less formally presented suggest a commission 
to set up an index of business by which the exact state of the 
country's well-being could be known at any lime. It is sug- 
gested that leases and contracts carry clauses providing 
that, when wages and commodity prices are falling, rents and 
interest payments also come down. Proposals are also heard 
that government building be planned to take up the slack. 
William T. Foster and Waddill Catch ings made this sugges- 
tion some time ago in this magazine. The idea is that govern- 
ment projects be reduced when times are go<xi but speeded 
up in hard times to take up the slack. 

Since this discussion is limited to those proposals which 
contemplate a unified, coordinated program for this country, 
it is not necessary to take up such government planning as 
already exists in various departments, nor the plans that 
individual companies, industries or groups of industries 
have adopted to meet their own problems. The Federal 
Reserve System is an example of the first named The Gen- 
eral Electric, Westinghouse, and Prtxrter and Gamble plans, 
the Rochester and Pittsburgh plans illustrate the 
others. 

Many study economic planning 

NOR is it necessary to discuss international plan- 
ning as it existed in the Supreme Economic Council 
of the Allies during the War nor as it has been 
exemplified since by the World Economic Confer- 
ence held at Geneva in May, 1927, the League of 
Nations Conferences in 1930, the six congresses of 
the International Chamber of Commerce and the 
Industrial Relations Congress held in Amsterdam 
last year. 

We mention these merely to show that the in- 
terest in planning is not confined to any group or 
nation. A great deal of attention and wisdom is go- 
ing into the subject. Out of the ferment we are going 
to get something. Government may give it to us; 
organized business may give it to us, Or we may 
get it as President Hoover suggested in his Indian- 
apolis address. He said : 

I am able to propose an American plan to you. We 
plan to lake care of 20,000,000 increase in population in 
the next 20 years. We plan to build for them 4,000.000 
new and better homes, thousands of new and still more 
beautiful city buildings, thousands of factories, to in- 
crease the capacity of our railways: to add thousiands 
of miles of highways and waterways; to install 25.000,000 electri- 
cal horsepower, to grow 20 per cent more farm products We plan 
(o provide new parks, schools. coIleKes and churches for this 
20,000.000 people. We plan more leisure for men and women and 
belter opportunities for Its enjoyment. We not only plan to pro- 
vide for all the new generation but we shall, by scientific research 
and invention, lift the standard of living and security of the whole 
people. We plan to secure a greater diffusion of wealth, a decrease 
in poverty and a great reduction in crime. And this plan will be 
carried out if we just keep on giving the American people a chance. 

—P. McC. 




ALBERT H. WIGGIN 

'I THI NKyouare looking for 
a superman and there is no 
such thing. Human nature is 
Kuman nature. So long as bus- 
iness goes on we are bound 
to have crises now and then" 



In Arms Against Government Costs 



ALL over the UnitecJ States there 
are signs of public uprisings against 
the extravagance oF government. 
In a great many states and cities, 
united taxpayers have already low- 
ered the expense oF government 
This article tells how a few of them 
made this saving 

/BUSINESS leader said to me 
just before the close of 
L that black business year, 
^1931: 
• "We cannot hope for 
anything like a permanently better busi- 
ness situation until government has 
been deflated." 

A hopeless task it seemed. For years 
the expense of city, state and Federal 
Government has been increasing and 
nowhere was there a sign of any effec- 
tive, concerted effort to reduce it. 

Presidents, governors, mayors, con- 
gressmen and councilmen cried "Econ- 
omy" until their throats were raw but 
the biO for government grew rather than 
decreased. 

Turn to our Federal Ck>vemment. 
We were, in 1910, a country of 90,000,- 
000 people with a budget of less than 
$700,000,000; in 1930 we were a coun- 
try of 120,000,000 people with a budget 
running around $4,000,000,000. 

"But," you say, "between those two 
dates we were through a great war and 
we are still paying for it." 

That's admitted, but let's look at 
some recent figures. Here are the ap- 
propriations for the fiscal year ended 
June 30, 1917, and for 1930 for certain 
departments; 

1917 1930 
Aericulture $ 37,000,000 $169,000,000 
Comniercc 12,500,000 60,000,000 
Interior 210.000,000 334,000,000 

Justice 11,000,000 30,000.000 

State 10,000,000 16,000,000 

Independenl 
offices fiO.000,000 661.000,000 

Government grows and it grows 
faster than population. What is true of 
federal taxes is true of state and local 
taxes as the table indicates. 

That's the dark side of the picture. 
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$ 692 


$ 3.885 


$ 4,121 


S 3,970 
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77 
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487 
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$10,974 
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Federal 


$ 4.61 


$ 5.87 


$ 7.17 


$34.83 


$36.40 


$ 33.12 


State 


1.22 


2.25 


3,97 


11.13 


12.65 


15.24 


Local 


7.73 


11.27 


19.10 


46.05 


47.89 


56.84 


Total 


$13.56 


$19.39 


$30.24 


$92.01 


$96.94 


S105.20 
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34.0 


30.3 


23.7 


37.9 


37.6 


31.5 


State 


9.0 


11.6 


13.1 


12.1 


13.0 


14.5 


Local 


57.0 


58.1 


63.2 


50.0 


49.4 


54.0 


Total 


100.0 


100.0 


lOOO 


mo 


100.0 


lOOO 



What's the bright side? 
This:— 

All over the United States there are 
signs of public uprisings against the ex- 
travagance of government. It's a scat- 
tered movement not spread uniformly 
but breaking here and there through 
the crust of indifference. 

Economies have been made 

HERE are some cases, culled from 
newspaper clippings, from letters and 
documents sent to the editor, from the 
files of the Finance Department of the 
United States Chamber of Commerce. 
They don't begin to constitute a record 
of all the cases where public indignation 
at governmental extravagance has 
stirred public action: they are straws 
and the wind is blowing. 

Indiana 

The Indiana Taxpayers' Association 
formed a few years ago has stirred up 
local groups to protest against town and 
city budgets to have them reduced or 
take an appeal to the Indiana Tax 
Board which has the power of review 
of local budgets and the authority to 
reduce them. 

Indiana has 92 counties. In nearly 
all of them, less money will be spent 
in 1932 than in 1931 and the total 
saving promises to be $7,000,000. 



(Indiana has more than one-fortieth 
of the population of the United States. 
Suppose every other state did as well ! ) 

Minnesota 

Here the movement sprang from the 
farmer and the small community. 
About two years ago J. F. Reed, who 
had once headed the Minnesota Farm 
Bureau Federation, was elected presi- 
dent of a not very active state tax- 
payers' association. He organized 
county groups of farmers, business and 
professional men and preached the 
gospel that tax reform, like charity, be- 
gan at home. 

First the township boards cut off 
$1,500,000; then the county boards 
sliced $2,500,000. Still taxpayers were 
not satisfied. Where the action of the 
tax leviers was not drastic enough 
parades to county courthouses and 
town halls were organized and further 
cuts demanded. Net, a saving of some 
$7,000,000 and that outside the cities, 
like Minneapolis. 

(Minnesota has about one-fiftieth 
of the population of the Uniitd States, 
so she's done even better than Indi- 
ana.) 

North Carolina 

The cost of the state government has 
been cut about 10 per cent. It had 
grown from $23,500,000 in 1918 to 
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$100,000,000 in 1930. (See Nation's 
Business for October. 1931) 

Utah 

In this state a state taxpayers' asso- 
ciation has gone into every comer of 
the state and orKanizi'd the taxpayers. 
Utah with 507.000 population still has 
29 counties, 143 incorporated cities and 
towns and 40 school districts - in all 212 
taxing units. 

(Don't be surprised, please. Mon- 
tana, with 537.000 inhabitants, has 
2.530 taxing units. ) 

Philadelphia 

Here took place one of the most 
striking demonstrations of public in- 
terest followed by public action. Early 
in December the City Council approved 



an increase of 35.5 cents per $100 in the 
tax rate. That meant a rate of $3.13. 
Men who. with reduced incomes, were 
struggling to meet muriKage payments 
on their homes saw foreclosure sales. 

Protest began to pour in on the 
Council, One real estate dealer with a 
brutal sense of hun)or threatened to 
deed 18 houses to three courKilmen 
and let them pay the taxes. They de- 
clined. 

Taxpayers stage demanstralion 

T1 IE council met one day to give final 
approval to the tax raise. The cejrridors 
of the City HalJ were filled with de- 
termined-looking taxpayers. Action was 
put oil. 

The next night between 10, (XX) and 




The Indiana Taxpayers' Association's campaign to reduce town and 
county budgets will lighten the burden {!7,0OO,0O0 in 1952 



IS.CXX) men and women swooped down 
upon the central part of the city and 
[>araded in protest. A taxpayers' asso- 
ciation was born. Two days later there 
was another parade to the City Hall 
and the Council surrendered. 

Detroit 

The Board of Commerce has taken 
the lead in this city. The Board is forc- 
ing tax reduction by driving the city 
government to ecnnomy. One of the 
)X)ints of attack is overlapping of work 
—Parks and Boulevards doing paving 
and re^>airs in its fields while Public 
Works does the same job for all streets 
not boulevards or in parks. Great waste 
results. 

The Board of Commerce committee 
studied salaries below $3,500 a year in 
city jobs and in private work. The City 
paid 30 per cent more. 

Louisville 

Here a Property Owners' Association 
is leading the tax battle. It is fighting 
to get a 40 cent cut in the rate on real 
property. 

Newark 

Six business men's associations are 
working together to force economies on 
the Board of City Commissioners. The 
protest of the business men goes to the 
heart of things. 

It is notoriously hard to attack school 
expenditures. Some citizens always feel 
that education covers any sin of expen- 
diture. Look at this picture of Newark's 
School Bill: 

In 1921, the school populaiion w-as 
R3,450; in 1930 it was 86,087, a three per 
cent increase. During the same period cur- 
rent school expenst's had increaHed 76 per 
cent from S5.945.28S in 1921 li> $10,448. 
737 in 1930, The number of principals, 
teachers and clerks increased 11 per cenL 
Teachers' salaries increased 73 per cent 

No wonder the business men say: 
"Merely holding budget appropria- 
tions at their present level will not 
suffice." 

How to pay their debts? 

THESE are some of the cast's of states 
and cities where r^ntment against 
Eovemmental extravagance has crystal- 
lized into action. 

To them might be added a number 
of cases of cities and of states which 
arc wondering how they shall meet pay 
rolls and bond interests. 

The troubles of Chicago have been 
front paged in every city in the coun- 
try. Chicago is a large, densely popu- 
f Continued on page 81) 




Wall Street in 1836 — baited by the press as a 'Men of gamblers'' 



Tragic Eras of American Business 

1837 and 1857 

By WILLIAM BOYD CRAIG 



Of the stdfF of NATION'S BUSINESS 

LAST month Mr. Craig gave a picture of the panic of 1 873 
as revealed by the reports of those who went through it. 
This month he discusses two other great depressions. As 
you examine these reports you will probably agree that 
each of them has contributed something to stability. These 
two, for instance^ clarified the currency situation 



THE first great nation-wide panic 
this country knew was in 1837. 
Contemporary accounts of it 
make the depression of 1930 
and 1931 seem mild. Three hun- 
dred merchants of New York City, in a 
letter to President Van Buren, de- 
scribed the state of affairs: 

"We do not tel! a fictitious tale of 
woe. We have no selfish or partisan 
views to sustain when we assure you 
that the noble city we represent lies 
prostrate in despair, its credit blighted, 
its industry paralyzed, and without a 



hope beaming through the darkness of 
the future, unless tlie Government can 
be induced to relinquish the measures 
to which we attribute our distress." 

Van Buren received this greeting on 
May 3, 1837, two months after he had 
succeeded "Dictator" Jackson in office. 
The petition was in protest against the 
Specie Circular, issued in the last days 
of the Jackson Administration in favor 
of specie currency. The merchants 
painted a dark picture, as recorded in 
the New York Journal oj Commerce, in 
assuring the President that 



the value of our real estate has within 
the last six months depreciated more tlian 
540,000.000; within the last two months 
more than 250 houses engaged in extensive 
business have failed; within the same 
period, a decline of $20,000,000 has oc- 
curred in our local stocks including thou- 
sands of railroad and canal corporations 
which, though chartered in other slates, 
depend chiefly upon New York for their 
sale; the immense amount of merchandise 
in our warehouses has within the same 
period fallen in value at least 30 per cent; 
within a few weeks not less than 20,000 
individuals dependent upon their daily la- 
bor for their daily bread have been dis- 
charged by their employers because the 
means of retaining them were exhausted 
and a complete blight has fallen upon a 
community so active, enterprising and pros- 
perous. The error of our rulers has pro- 
duced a wider desolation than the pestilence 
that depopulated our streets or the con- 
flagration which laid them in ashes. 

The panic of 1837 alarmed every sec- 
tion of the country. The decade preced- 
ing had doubted the nation's wealth. 
Progress was becoming a watchword. In 
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Bank notes issued in the prosperity before 1S37 soon were worthless. Many banks refused their own paper 

more speculative at least, began 
to fail. By January, 1837, flour 
had jumped to $11 a barrel, an 
increase of nearly 40 per cent 
over the previous winter. Crop>s 
were generally bad in 1836. Suf- 
fering of the poor was antici- 
pated on all sides. 

Mob meetings 

IN FEBRUARY, thousands of 
aroused citizens met in City Hall 
Park, New York, to consider the 
high cost of flour, fuel, rent and 
other commodities. After the 
meeting dispersed, an angry 
mob attacked the flour and feed 
store of EH Hart & Co. on Wash- 
ington Street and destroyed the 
stock. In Boston a mob stormed 
the City Hall. 

News from New Orleans was 
bad. In five days, liabilities of 
failing firms were estimated at 
5100.000,000. Negro slaves dropped in 
price in a few days from SI .200 to $350, 
as cotton went from 20 to ten cents. The 
first 90 commercial houses to fail in 
New York carried 590,000,000 in liabili- 
ties. From March to May, 280 firms 
went under. In Boston, 168 went down 
in the same time. The house of Burke, 
Wall & Co., in New Orleans, failed for 
820,000,000. Large bank failures were 
reported from Natchez and Buffalo. 

On May 10, all the banks in New 
York suspended specie payment, except 
the Manhattan Company, The Mer- 
chants, and Bank of America. Later 
these three also had to suspend. The 
next day the New York paj^rs reported 
suspensions at Boston. Salem. Lowell, 
Providence, Philadelphia and Balti- 
more. Anti-bank meetings were held all 
over the country. The harassed mer- 



"The Panic in Wall Street" as seen by an artist of 1857 



1828 the "Valley of Democracy" had 
crashed through with a presidential vic- 
tory. Sheer numbers, for perhaps the 
first time in the history of the world, 
had achieved a dizzying triumph. A 
giant barbecue on the White House 
lawn, with many barrels of whiskey and 
hard cider — and "democracy" was in 
the saddle. The masses had found a 
way to make themselves articulate. 

Anti-Bank politics 

THEY chose as their first champion an 
iron ruler who was out to "get" the 
United States Bank because he hated 
everything Hamiltonian. He succeeded 
(although it did remain in business 
until 1S391, and nearly wrecked the 
commercial structure of the country. 
A great fire in the commercial dis- 



trict of New York occurred in 1835. 
Damage was estimated at $20,000,000. 
Insurance companies, unable to make 
good their policies, "closed out their 
affairs," thus adding to the disaster and 
contributing in some degree to the crash 
which was to come. 

S[x?culation was in the air. The 
frontier, slowly being pushed into the 
valley of the Mississippi, needed financ- 
ing. It got its money for canals, rail- 
roads, post roads and banks from the 
"conservative" capitalists of the sea- 
board and from Europe. Western lands 
were passed from hand to hand. In 
1836, the Government sold 20.000,000 
acres of public lands. Wall Street was 
already being batted by the press as a 
den of gamblers. 

By the following year, banks began 
to refuse their own paper. Brokers, the 
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chants and citizens got little cheer as 
new reports brought word of suspen- 
sions at Montreal, Quebec, Charleston, 
Savannah, and Cincinnati. 

Little hard money in use 

HOTELS and saloons in New York 
and other cities issued their own small 
notes which served as a sort of private 
"shinplaster" currency. By May 22, 
every bank in America was refusing 
gold or silver for any sort of American 
paper money. It was as if nearly all the 
business of the country had to be car- 
ried on with its small change. By June, 
English paper carried a 20 per cent 
premium. Later it rose to 22 per cent. 

The temper of the time can be read in 
the contemporary newspapers. On July 
1, 1837, the New York Daily Express, 
commenting on the news brought by a 
packet from England, said : 

The indebtedness of this country to Eng- 
land must be very great; the stoppage of 
our banks and the consequences of sudden 
and exorbitant advance in exchange will 
place it almost beyond the power of the 
debtors to make good their amounts. Time 
will no doubt produce a change. Exchanges 
are so out of joint that it is difficult to 
operate at all, but as absolute necessity 
must force a better slate of things (for 
a worse cannot be) we look forward to a 
more favorable condition. Spring sales are 
over, if indeed such a thing has existed. 
Never wthin the last 20 years has there 
been so little business done in one season. 

The Express a few days later com- 
putes that, "Last year 16 firms in this 
city, engaged in the clothing business, 



paid out to their workers in wages 
$1,600,000. This year the same firms 
have paid out but $55,000. Nearly the 
same falling off in all descriptions of 
trade has been realized." 

"We are now in the dullest season of 
the year," said the same joumal on 
August 5, "and no prospect of business 
until next month, and very little then. 
The fall season will open with a less 
stock of goods on hand than was ever 
known." 

The St. Louis Republican on April 
22, 1837, complains the East pays taxes 
in bank notes but western land offices 
require hard money, 

"People of the Atlantic States have 
not to pay a heavy premium such as is 
paid by us for gold or silver. Such is the 
difference between the people of the 
North and West — the one portion is 
ground in the dust to obtain specie for 
the land office, the other petted and 
everything having a resemblance to 
bank notes paid to the revenue office." 

In this age of pioneering James 
Gordon Bennett {the elder) was cross- 
ing new frontiers in iournalism. His 
New York Daily Herald was the 
nucleus of one of the first great news- 
paper properties. At times he was 
broadly libelous. 

When Van Buren read his message to 
Congress in September, 1837, he was 
still adamant in his policy to stand firm 
against inflation. Bennett admired his 
courage, saying editorially: 

"We did not think there was so much 
real stuff in the little cabbage dealing 



rascal of Kinderhook as his message in- 
dicates." 

Always liberal with advice, he sug- 
gested to Wall Street men a few days 
after the panic was on that "when they 
are losing property and prospects by 
overaction, they ought not to throw 
away their senses also. Keep something 
to begin upon again." 

Prices dropped rapidly 

OF PRICES current, he writes, 
"Butchers meat of every description is 
full three cents per pound cheaper. 
Garden stuffs are equally decreased in 
price; groceries, too; and this when pa- 
per has not been a week bankrupt." 

A day later he reports that "we are 
still in a state of anarchy in relation to 
exchange, paper currency, and all large 
commercial operations." 

An advertisement which bears evi- 
dence of the state of the times is here 
reprinted from the Daily Herald for 
May 16, 1837. 

While Tom was passing down the street, 
With a whole handful of Bank Bills, 
A legal friend he chanced to meet. 
And thus, address'd the man of quills 

Pray how the devil shall I get 
The value of these rags, I pray. 
The Banks declare they're solvent, yet 
The Tradesmen all declare they're rotten. 

My children now are starving quite 
If I go home my wife will fell me 
For she's not had her Tea tonight 
Where's there a store will take them?— tell 




A contemporary picture showing the run on the Seamens Savings Bank in 1857. 
Observe the trash man unconcernedly collecting stock certificates out of the gutter 
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Vniy\ At t«-o hundred and tn'oiiy four 
In Green w'idi street, you II do the thing 
Where the New \'ork Tea Company '» store 
Givti Tea for all the Notes you bring. 

It is difficult to niake an accurate 
otimate of the panic o( 1837. Figures 
are lacking but it was undoubtedly one 
of the greatest the country has ever 
known. The natural optimism of a 
young people was prt^bly the strong- 
est factor in hastening a raxivery-. 
There was a feeling that wealth and 
still more wealth was to be had in iht- 
West. Land was abundant, and an un- 
spoiled o>ntinent was awaiting exploita- 
tion. Every man was as good as his 
neighbor. Every man was good enough 
to hold any ofTice within the gift of the 
I>eople. 

Investments eagerly made 

F.\ITH in the West was in the hearts of 
all men. It even coaxed money out of 
the New England Puritans, who. by 
1825, were full-blown Yankees, And, in 
spite of defalcations and many disap- 
pointments, "The City," in London 
felt much the same way about the pos- 
sibilitit-s of the continent to the west. 

Stock to the extent of a million dol- 
lars was issued in New York in 1825 for 
the Morris Canal and Banking Com- 
pany. Twenty million was offered. In 
Philadelphia in the same year, men 
were hired to fight their way through 
crowds to buy stock in the newly 
formed Bank of Southwark. When the 
announcement came out that the New 
York Water Works was to issue two 
million in sttxrk, ten times that amount 
was rushed to the brokers. 



When the crash came in 1837. the 
editors of the period put the causes 
down to speculation, for the most part. 
The American Sj-stem of "Harry of the 
West"- high tariff and internal im- 
provements at the expense of the Fed- 
eral Treasur> — was the highest wisdom 
to some, but to Democrats generall)-. it 
was anathema. 

Perhai>s in comparison with the 
Unit^ States of the present, the Panic 
of 1&37 seems small. But it should be 
kept in mind that in that year only 26 
states and the District of Columbia had 
been admitted to the Unioo, The popu- 
lation was about 17,000,000. 

New York had a population of about 
500.000, Boston about 80.000, and 
Philadelphia 90.000. The newspapers 
ad\'ertised comfortable transportation 
"by luxurious canal and rail equipment" 
from Philadelphia to Pittsburgh in 
"only three and one-half days." The 
canal boats were loaded on cars at 
Hollidaysburg and hauled by cables 
over the Alleghenies to Johnstown. In 
spite of setbacks, the country went on- 
ward. It was during this era that much 
of the modem ideal of progress first 
captured the imaginations of men. 

The depression of 1837 was not this 
countr>''s first. Its effects were merely 
the broadest up to that time. 

As far back as 1690 the New England 
Slates were retarded in their commerce 
by what was then a serious inflation. Sir 
William Phips led an unsuccessful at- 
tempt to win Quebec and Canada from 
the French. The foray had to be paid 
for and the Massachusetts Bay Colony 
issued bills of credit. Other colonies fol- 
lowed suit. When these notes were re- 



fused in England, they depreciated here 
as well. Soi>n the paper was only worth 
half its face in English currency. 

.A more serious depression occurred 
in 1747-8, when $3,000,000 in bills of 
credit were issued to pay the expenses 
of a more favorable expedition into 
Canada. Shortly afterwards. 100 
pounds in sterling would buy 1,100 
pounds of Massachusetts paper. 

One of the most hysterical and sense- 
less depressions in all our history- oc- 
curred during the .Administration of the 
first Adams. Brought on by fear of a 
war with France and intense political 
feeling, it was highly injurious to the 
progress of the young nation. 

Embargo caused hard times 

DmiNG the Embargo stagnation of 
1806-1809, the infant Republic again 
faced a highly serums situation. On 
March 9. 1809, a Committee of the 
Massachusetts Legislature, having con- 
cluded a "survey," reported that "Our 
agriculture is discouraged. The fisheries 
are abandoned. Navigation is forbidden. 
Our commerce at home restrained, if 
not annihilated. The revenue e3ttin- 
guishcd." On March 15 the Embargo 
was raised. 

But more hard times were just around 
the comer. The War of 1812 stopped 
specie transportation, and the banks 
which were still operating suspended. 
According to contemporary accounts, 
the Peace of 1815 found the country 
prostrate. 

After the aisis of '37, the next great 
catastrophe was the Panic of 1857, com- 
i Continued on paie 52 ) 




Twenty years after the Elder Bennett counselled Wall Street men not to "throw away their 
beads," the Herald again was reporting a panic. It called this one "The Revulsion'* 



No Business Can Escape Change 



"^"WHAT'S new?" is a constant question in this 
busy world oF ours, and the endless repetition 
is justified by the ever-shifting pattern of the 
answers. Those answers are important, for what's 
new in one business may portend success or 
failure for a dozen others 

OPERATED by gas, oil or coal, an air-conditioning unit 
for the home which heats, ventilates, humidifies in winter, 
cools and ventilates in summer is soon to be on the market 
at less than $1,500. . , , 

THEN there's a new portable electric air conditioner for 
room use which blows hot or cool by the turn of a switch, . . . 

A NEW electric clock has an alarm which rings at a 
predetermined time each day without being reset and a "no- 
tifier" which apprises one of the expiration of any period 
from one minute to three hours. . . 

• 

A RECENTLY developed "steel tile" of light-gauge steel is 
cut in bath-room tile size, coated with vitreous enamel, and 
mounted on heavy composition board with special glue. . . . 

OAK flooring is finding a new use as "walling." Finished in 
brilliant color tones, polished and waxed, it produces the 
effect of a solid sheet of oak from floor to ceiling. . . . 

A NEW soundproof insulating plaster base is made of wide- 
mesh expanded metal backed with noninfiammable corru- 
gated paper board. Cost compares with a wood-lath job. . . , 

IN a new water-tight wall, an L-shaped piece of alloy metal 
is hooked into grooves in each brick, forming a mesh rein- 
forcement vertically and horizontally. . . . 
• 

GERMAN chemists have a new process for making wood 
noninfiammable. Treated wood chars, but won't burn. . . . 

"METERED radio" is now available to hotels, on a per- 
centage basis. Guests insert nickel, dime or quarter, get their 
choice of stations. Too-loud tuning is prevented. . . . 
• 

FITTING of children's shoes is simplified by a new trans- 
parent form which reveals the exact position the foot will 
occupy in a shoe of the same size. . , . 

A NEW crane, designed for handling flat materials whose 
surfaces must be preserved and in which breaks and buckles 
must be avoided, lifts by powerful suction cups. . , . 



A NEW printing device for scales makes a permanent record 
of weighings without afl'ecting the scale's accuracy. . . . 

TWO flames feature a new oxyacetylene blowpipe, one for 
preheating the welding rod, one for actual welding. Almost 
automatic, it permits continuous welding, saves gas, . . . 

SURPLUS metal left along the weld in resistance welding 
of steel barrels and similar containers is speedily and auto- 
matically removed by a new machine, , . . 

STEEL barrels are given sanitary enamel-like or hard rub- 
ber linings by a new process, suiting them for use in ship- 
ment of various food and other products. , , , 

A NEW ceramic is said to change less in size for temperature 
variations than any material now in use. . . . 

NEW methods for refining potash deposits may lead to large 
commercial developments in Texas. Gypsum and magnesium 
hydroxide are valuable by-products of the process. . . . 

A NEW high-speed metallographic microscope measures the 
crystal structure of metals to within a hundred-thousandth 
of an inch, takes pictures magnifying 15,000 times, . . . 

A SMALL portable instrument has been devised which 
quickly tests hardness of metal, using the principle of the 
falling pendulum, , . . 

A NEW kind of metal for watch hairsprings retains its elas- 
ticity regardless of atmospheric temperature variations, is 
resistant to rust, cannot be permanently magnetized, , , . 

ESTIMATING plastering and other building jobs is made 
easy by a new graphic scale of transparent celluloid. Laid on 
a blueprint, superimposed figures give areas, cubical content, 
or other data at a glance, . . . 

BY a special paper insert, pie can now be baked ready-cut 
in six equal sectors, Difl^culties in cutting and serving those 
having juicy fillers are thus avoided. . . . 

A NEW seamless, flexible metallic tubing for conveying gas 
or liquids at high pressures and temperatures promises to 
simplify installations, reduce maintenance costs, . , , 

— Paul H. Havward 

Editor's Note— Material for this department is gathered from 
industrial and scientific publications, announcements from individ- 
ual industries, bulletins from research institutions and from per- 
sonal interviews. Further information upon any of the subjects 
mentioned will be furnished readers upon request. 
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Putting Science Into Advertising 



By L D. H. WELD 

DircclQr of RcicircK, McC«nn-Ericktonj Inc. 
ILLUSTRATIONS BY D'ARCY 
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IME PROBLEM of me- 
dia Sflection, of reach- 
ing the right people and 
of allocating advertising 
geographically accord- 
ing to the potential market, 
have all been attacked in a 
thorough and scientific manner, 
and several chapters could be 
written on each of these sub- 
jects. But we want to pass on 
to the question, "How do 1 
know that I am using eflfectivt' 
copy, based on the soundest 
appeal?" 

This is the question that 
bothers advertisers the most. 
The writing of advertising copy 
is usually left to expert copy- 
writers, but even experienced 
advertising men commonly dis- 
agree as to whether the best ad- 
vertising appeal is being used 
or whether a particular piece of 
copy will do the best possible 
sales job. 

When the advertising agency 
makes a "presentation" of a 
proposed campaign, and tries 
to sell it to the client, the client 
often wonders how the agency 
can be so sure of itself, and 
often finally accepts the plan 
in whole, or in modified form, 
with considerable misgivings. 

Oftentimes, the agency does 
not really know that the pro- 
posed campaign will be effec- 
tive. Advertising men trust 
largely to judgment based on 
long experience, and sometimes to mere 
hunches. But gradually there are being 
developed methods for pre determining 
the effectiveness of different types of 
copy, and of finding out which particu- 
lar pieces of copy, out of a number that 
have been prepared, will be most likely 
to produce sales. This involves the test- 
ing of copy before it is allowed to run in 




Bad weather in one city may affect the re- 
sults of the consumer test of advertising 



PART II • In Part I of this article Mr. 
Weld described how the proper amount 
to spend for advertisins may be deter- 
mined. Here he explains how copy 
tested as to effectiveness before an expen 
sive campaign begins 



an extensive and expensive campaign. 

The testing of copy can be carried out 
most easily and successfully when goods 
are sold by mail. The reason for this is 
that, in the mail order business, there 
arc no factors except advertising to 
affect sales. An advertisement is success- 
ful only if it brings in enough sales so 
that the cost per sale is low enough to 



yield a reasonable profit. It is. 
therefore, possible to try out a 
particular piece of copy in 
three or four newspapers, and 
to record the number of orders 
and advertising cost prr order, 
to determine whether it is suc- 
cessful. In the selling of books 
and other commodities and 
services by mail, this matter of 
testing has been reduced al- 
most to a mathematical for- 
mula. It is possible to foretell 
with a high degree of accuracy 
the number of orders that a 
tested advertisement will pull 
when it is run in a given list of 
magazines. 

No standardization 

BUT most products are sold 
not by mail, but through the 
regular diarmels of distribu- 
tion, and the pretesting of copy 
becomes more difficult and in- 
volved. Many attempts have 
been made, through the use of 
psychological principles and 
laboratory tests, to evaluate 
fundamental advertising ap- 
peals that may be used in all 
advertising. These experiments 
have been recorded in several 
books published in the past 20 
years but the results have never 
been generally accepted and 
they have had relatively little 
effect on the activities of the 
writers of advertisements. 
More progress has been made in re- 
cent years, not by trying to discover 
fundamental laws that apply to all ad- 
vertising, but by trying to find out the 
best appeals and the best types of copy 
to use for a specific product under 
actual market conditions. This involves 
two steps— first, the determination of 
the best appeal or "slant" to use; and. 
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A NEW UNE OF CHEVROLET SIX-CYLINDER TRUCKS 



NEW CHASSIS • NEW BODIES 
NEW LOWER PRICES 




Nmw in cfaanb— n«ir in bodies— new in 
every vital part that haa to do with 
1, elHdeat hauling— yaf aeWng mt pric0» 
0¥0n lowr thsn thm •xtr0m9ly low pr/oaa oi !a»t 
ymt. That, briefly, is the itory of the new line of siz- 
cytodsr tracki, which Chevrolet now pffistnts to 
A m cffai fawfams and induatfy. These truda arc 
available as oooipiete units— in three wheetbasc lengths 
— H-too and 1 H-ton capacities and 28 different body 
types. The price reductions, which apply oo every 
aedri in the entire line, range ftxxn $10 to as high as 
IAS Md make Chevrolet's first -cost one of the lowest in 
the market. Along with many important new features 
and betterments, they make the Chevrolet truck, 
more than ever, the one to buy for k>wcst trans- 
portation costs. Ouftmnding t—tuw of thm nmw 



Charrolmt truck: A new line of Chevrolet -built 
bodies. Handsome new liiws. Stronger, nwre efficient 
body oonstruction. Larger bulk capacity. New. roomier, 
more oomfortabie cabs. A wide variety of optional 
color combinations. A new tnick-typc tiz-cyliMer 
engine, developing greater power and speed, and assur- 
ing matchless e con omy of operation. A new. heavier 
frame. New, stronger truck-type springs. A new, 
sturdier, smoother .operating truck-t>'pe clutch. On 
the 1 ' 'i-ton truck, a new heavier, more efficTcnt 4 -speed 
transmission. A truck-type rear axle 25 per cent 
stronger than before, Wrb-type thtedb, intrrrh ai n ia lil a 
in both singk and dual wheel eq uipment . For the Kghit 
delivery models, the easy-shiftmg extra-safe Syncro- 
M»th Transmission. The lowest operating cost of 
any truck on the market. 



CMBVKOLBT MOTOR COMPANY. DtTROIT. MICHIGAN 
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sc-cund, the determination o^ the best 
pieces of copy, based on the fundamen- 
tal ap[)eal selected. 

In determining fundamental appeals, 
dealer and consumer surveys provide 
the most important method. Likes and 
dislikes, reasons for buying or for not 
buying, the uses that are made of a 
product, are discovered in this way. 
There has been substantial progress in 
the technique used in surveys. Several 
companies specialize in makinf; surveys, 
and have trained stalTs of interviewers 
in all parts of the country. The kinds of 
questions asked have been improved. 

Various statistical devices are being 
employed for measuring more accurate- 
ly the attitudes of the buying public. 
Methods used formerly only by psy- 
chologists, such as that of "paired com- 
parisons," are employed with consider- 
able success. 

Studying effects of advertising 

IF THERE is still some question as to 
the relative value of different appeals, 
there are two principal methods of test- 
ing them. One is by means of actual 
sales tests in selected ItKalities. The 
other is the "consumer opinion" test. 

The actual sales test may best be ex- 
plained by describing the procedure that 
was recently used in determining the 
relative pulling ix)wer of three distinct 
types of ads for a particular product. 

The first step was to select 12 me- 
dium-sized cities in Connecticut, New 
York, and Pennsylvania; cities as nearly 
alike as possible in popula- 
tion, buying power, and qual- 
ity of newspapers. These 12 
cities were divided into four 
groups of three cities each, 
again with the idea of making 
the diffen-nt groups as nearly 
alike as (lossible. One Rrnup 
was held as a "control" group, 
in which no advertising was 
run during the lest. 

Arrangements were made 
with eight or ten of the lead- 
ing retailers (which ac- 
counted for a large propor- 
tion of total sales) in each 
city to permit an investigator 
to obtain records of actual 
sales. Cooperation was ob- 
tained by giving each of these 
dealers a certain quantity of 
free goods. The dealers agreed 
to do no local advertising of 
the product, not to display it 
in their windows, and not to 
posh it in any way. 

At first, there was a period 
of four weeks without adver- 



tising. The investigators obtained a care- 
ful statement of sales for this period. 
Then, for four weeks, one type of adver- 
tisement was run in one group of cities, 
a second type in another group, and a 
third type in another group, with no ad- 
vertising in the control group. Records 
of sales were again obtained, and the re- 
sults compared. 

Tests by means of actual sales would 
appear to be the most authentic and 
conclusive form of testing. Perhaps they 
are; but the matter is not entirely sim- 
ple. Many things can happen to ui>set 
the results. Bad weather in one or sev- 
eral cities may affect results. A store 
not in the selected group may include 
the item at a low price in a special 
Saturday sale, thereby causing an ab- 
normally large sale in one city. Business 
conditions in one or more cities may 
change in the course of the test. Com- 
petitors may launch special advertising 
or sales drives in some of the cities, Or 
unexpected seasonal changes may affect 
sales. 

Although many, or most, of these 
things can be allowed for through care- 
ful supervision and control, a feeling of 
uncertainty or of inconclusiveness may 
remain at the end of the test. Add to 
this the fact that such a sales test in- 
volves considerable time and expense, 
and we probably have the reasons why 
such tests are not more frequently used. 

The consumer opinion test is the other 
method of testing. Say that three differ- 
ent apfK-als or tyiies of copy are to be 
tried out. Three ads based on each ap- 




"jury" 



Three types of copy were tested by the 
method. The "scare" type won by a large majority 



I>eal are prepared, so that there are nine 
in all. and these are taken around from 
house to house. The person interviewed 
is asked to arrange these ads in the 
order in which they would be most like- 
ly to induce her (or him) to buy 
the product advertised. After a hundred 
interviews have been obtained, a few 
ads will stand out as the first choices, 
and it is generally found that these first 
choices show which fundamental appeal 
is the strongest. 

Jury decides effectiveness 

OR THE same thing may be done by 
mail among a group of people {some- 
times called the "jury") selected for this 
purpose. At least one advertising agency 
gives presents to the members of their 
jury to maintain their interest. It has 
been proved that it is possible to use 
the same people again and again be- 
cause tests made with an entirely differ- 
ent list have yielded the same results. 

A recent example of this method of 
testing may be cited. In advertising a 
certain well-known product, three dif- 
ferent types of copy had been used. One 
was straight scientific copy, describing 
the effective quality of the product; an- 
other was "scare" copy, depicting the 
dangers that might he avoided by its 
use; the third type was based on a 
humorous appeal. 

These three types of copy were tried 
out by the "jury" method. The vote was 
overwhelmingly for the scare type of 
copy, with the comic type running sec- 
ond. The result did not neces- 
sarily mean that the comedy 
approach was ineffective, pos- 
sibly to supplement the other 
advertising, but it indicated 
that the scare type would un- 
doubtedly be much more ef* 
fcctive as the main basis of 
the campaign. 

Consumer-opinion tests 
should be made among "or- 
dinary consumers," rather 
than among advertising peo- 
ple, or among people who 
have a professional or busi- 
ness interest in the product. 
The results of such tests have 
been surprising. They have 
been checked against sales 
tests, and the results have 
been approximately the same. 
Consumer opinion tests fail 
to appraise the relative "at- 
tention getting" value of dif- 
ferent ads, and are of little 
use in testing different sizes 
of ads. Their great advantage 
( Continued on page 62 } 




"FRIGIDAIRE'S SAVINGS 
MEAN A LOT TO US..." 

Eastern States AH I ling Ofrp. 

"Welfare of our employees was upper- 
most io our minds when we insjalled our 
new Prigidaire water coolers. We have 
siace found our investment a profitable 
one. The old method was an expensive 
one. In less than four years our Frigid- 
aires will pay for themselves. Frigidaire's 
savings mean a lot to us , , ," 

G. F. GILMORE, Aishtattt Treamrtr. 



There ftrc modelt for 
cooling hoccled w«tcr 
and moddt for conncc- 
lion to city w»Tti lines. 
Some models hive a 
special loclcecl refriger- 
ftior compinment for 
mndwicliei and bever- 
KCei. All modcU f;jr 
coolinK bottled wiier 
hive ■ new cypeof faucec- 
Ii'i so convenieoc chii i 
gl«is of water cin be 
drawn by uting only one 
hand. Many other fe*- 
mrea have been added lo 
ihe new Frisidiire Water 
CooUrs. 




He blamed his secretary, but it 
wasn't her fault she made so many 
trips to the drinking fountain. The 
real reason was an ineRicieat water 
cooling system. Sometimes the 
water was too warm, other times 
too cold. As a result, she draok 
only a sip at a time. Then in a 
half-hour, back she'd go again. 

If you use inefficient water cool- 
ing methods in your office this 
same conditionundoubtedly exists. 
Put it down in red ink . . , in- 
efficient coolers are great time 
wasters. A»d you're paying the hiil. 

Frigidaire Water Coolers will 
correct this condition in your office 
by providing an unfailing supply 
of refreshing, properly cooled 
water at all times. Frigidaire is 



less expensive to operate. And 
there's no muss or inconvenience 
as with other methods. 

The improved Frigidaire sets 
revolutionary new standards of 
convenience, service and beauty. 
All models are compact, smartly 
designed and finished in a neutral 
shade of Duco that harmonizes 
with any surroundings. The cabi- 
net is sealed everywhere against 
dust and provided with a ther- 
mostat control. Most important, 
is the EXTRA POWER of the 
Frigidaire mechanism , . . regu- 
lated to provide a surplus of pre- 
cooled water for extremely hot 
days. Many otherfeaturcs have been 
added . . . write for details. Frigid- 
aire Corporation, Dayton, Ohio. 



FRIGIDAIRE WATER COOLERS 

Equipped with a Refrigerating Unit that is Guaranteed for 3 Years 



When uiitmii to FkiGiDxiHK ConfOIiATlos fitiate udoii Xnlim's liiisiiiess 
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Uses Addressograph and Multigraph equipment 
in immense mail campaign, achieving dividend 
quota for 1931 by October 1st. 
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"When the Surface Gohl 
is Gone" 

Mr.Wri^leY'i experience endoneioureountel 
to "dii deeper," at advanced on the front p«|e 
of the above issue of AddreMojraph-Multi- 
^raph Newt. 

We ihall be ftad to tend you a oopy of tbii 
"PROOF" issue of the A-M Newt. It gives 
an interettinf account of our sucoett in dialing 
deeper into our field, together with scares oi 
other Addressograph>MuItigr«ph savings- and 
profit-experiences. 

With your request we will send a 15'x22' 
reproduction of the front page — printed 
oo heavy enamel stock, free of advertising 
matter, and suitable for framinj. Write today. 



Tell 'cm quick and tell *em often." 

William Wrigley's slogan . . . the powerful force behind 
his most successful mail campaign:— mon/A/y sales literature 
to WOfiOO retailers, 4SfiOO jobber salesmen, JSfiOO jobbers! 

A rousing Wrigley letter campaign economically produced 
and speeded out with Addressograph-Multigraph equip- 
ment ... an aggressive selling drive that "dug deeper" 
. . . and netted new profit records from new business fields. 

Wrigley's success is duplicated in measure by thousands 
of other Addressograph and Multigraph users. Despite gen- 
eral increased sales resistance, they have recently increased 
their sales volume: 

"We can truthfully say Addressograph has increased 
ourbusiness35% to40%," G.G, Moss Co. Inc., Richmond, 
Va. (Jobber) 

"Since using Multigraph, our business has increased 
40% in the last two months." Douberly Bros., Whole- 
salers, Orlando, Fla. 

"Addressograph direct mailing increased our business 
20% the first nine months (193 1)." Silverbloom, Inc., 
Collinsville, III. (Retailers) 

"Multigraph enabled us to sell more honey during the 
last two months than in the previous year." J. E. Crane 
& Son, Middlebury, Vermont. 

You can definitely gauge your rewards' with Addresso- 
graph and Multigrapn by these representative records. 

What they have done_>'o« can do. Attain new profit objec- 
tives by utilizing the efficient direct mail sales-building 
advantages offered in Addressograph-Multigraph products. 
There are models to suit every need and purse. A represen- 
tative will demonstrate, without obligation, that this eqttip- 
ment can make money and save money for you. Ask him to 
prove it! 

Addressograph Company — Multigraph Company, 

Divisions of 
Addressograph-Multigraph Corporation, 
1814 East 40th Street, Cleveland, Ohio 



Addressnqraph 



Whfn tmling to At>EHUS«>CiArK<MtlLTIOtArB 
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and hits new 




Multiqraph 



Wrislty Building, Chicago — a men- 
ument to Mr. William Wrighy's 
energy, Addrtsiograph-Mulligraph 
equipment has helped him attain 
leadership. Employ Addresiograph- 
Maltigraph methods in you r business 
to open upntw markets, and to devel- 
op more iitsintsi from old markets. 



CosrOBATiON please mentian Nation's Bus{ne)t 



It*s the Poor Who Pay a Sales Tax 



By ALBERT H. MORRILL 

President, Kroger Grocery ft Baking Campdny 

Pr«tid«nt, Pi9s'v*^>99'y Corporation 
Pr«iid(nt^ Ndlional Ch«in Store Aitoci«lion 



■ AST May the United States Supreme 
I Court upheld as constitutional 
I an Indiana state law impnsinK a 
^^^^ graduated scale of license fees 
upon chain-store organizations, 
In October it declined to grant a rehear- 
ing on its decision and refused to review 
a decision of the Supreme Court of 
North Carolina sustainin;; the validity 
of a similar law in that state. 

Although business men and the pub- 
lic have viewed this matter calmly from 
the sidelines, it is, in fact, something 
which concerns them vitally. A tax on 
chain stores affects the American con- 
sumer as directly as any other possible 
form of tax. 

Real imjiortancc attaches, moreover, 
not to the tax itself, but to the direction 
in which this tax indicates the legisla- 
tures are Ruing. 

That direction is certainly toward a 
graduated sales tax based, not on profits, 
but on volume. I^t us examine the 
possibilities. 

Two motives dictate the effort to 
tax the chains. 

The first, to put it bluntly, is the 
desire to handicap a competitor. 

Some of the individual retailers who 
join in these campaigns are undoubtedly 
sincere in believing that their efTort is 
directed against an "unfair" competi- 
tor. 

The Supreme Court calls that com- 
petitor more "efTtcicnt." 

In the decision on the Indiana case, 
the very decision which makes chain 
taxing jx rmissible, the Court recognizes 
the sujieriority of the chain principle 
in these words: 

With respect to as.sociations of individual 
store'* far purposes of cooperative buvinK, 
exchanjieii of ideas as it> advertisinK. ^ales 
tnethitds, clc. it need only be rt-marked 
that these are voluntary groups and that 
series of independent units rannot. in the 
nature of things, be as efficiently and suc- 
eeivsfully integrated as a chain under a 
single manacenient. 

That is the attitude of the Court, but 
it declared that "it is not the function 
of this Court to consider the propriety or 
justice of this tax, to seek for the mo- 



THE FALLACY of the claim that the costs of government are 
borne by the rich and those who make a direct contribution to 
the National Treasuo' cannot be too often exposed. No system 
has been devised, I do not think any system could be devised, 
under which any person living in this countr>' could escape being 
af!ected by the cost of our government. Ft has a direct effect both 
upon the rate and the purchasing power of wages. It is felt in 
the price of those prime necessities of existence, food, clothing, 
fuel and shelter. It would appear to be elementary' that the more 
tlie Government expends the more it must require ever>' pro- 
ducer to contribute out of his production to the public treasury', 
and the less he will have for his own benefit. The continuing costs 
o( public administration can be met in only one way by the 
work of the people. The higher they become, the more the people 
must work for the Government. The less they are, the more the 
people can work for themselves. 



Taken from message to Congress 
by Calvin Cooliix;e, Dec. 3, 1924 



lives, or to criticise the public jxjlicy 
which dictated the adoption of the 
legislation." 

Penalizing small profits 

THE dominant "motive" of many of 
those who hofie to impose exorbitant 
taxes on chain stores is clearly expressed 
in a recent statement by a leader prom- 
inent in their ranks, who said; 

\\'hat we want is a law like the Indiana 
law, but much more drastic. The Indiana 
law taxes stores a maximuni of S2.'> a year, 
which would be scarcely fell. We want to 
see competition put on a tairer basis by 
penaliiinE ilu- firm which has Iflt) stores 
and can be content with but a small weekly 
profit on each. 

The second chief motive for taxing 
the chains is primarily a governmental 
one. It is the desire and the efTort to find 
new sources of revenue. 

While a graduated tax on chain-store 
organizations such as that of Indiana 
may contribute toward this end, it will 
not, of course, provide the total revenue 
required. When the decision was an- 
nounced, the United Business Service of 
Boston issued an interesting statement 
which said, among other things: 

Oflfliand. il looks like a wallop at the 
chain stores and a boon to the indepen- 



dents. But these Indiana retailers have 
planted a danjjerous seed, a seed that may 
fveniually blossom forth into a full grown 
sales tax . . . Whether you are for 'em or 
agin 'em, we are heading for sales taxes 
in one form or another. If your business 
v.ould be injured, better (iKht now than 
inourn later, 

I laving once discovered the possibility 
of taxing business in a direct way, may 
not hard-pressed legislators find it logi- 
cal to extend their cITorts? 

Suppose you should notice in your 
ntwspaper tomorrow that henceforth 
every single item produced by every 
factory in your state is to be taxed. 
Wtmld that be a handicap to you and 
to your state? If you hapjien to be a 
Michigan automobile manufacturer just 
what would that mean to you? Or if you 
ran a New Jersey packing plant, how 
would you greet that news? 

Or, if you are merely a consumer, how 
would such news strike you? Would yori 
be likely to give three cheers for the 
legislators who purjwsed to tap your 
jvicketbook by assessing the output of 
those producers who provide you with 
the necessities of life? 

Yet just such arbitrary and foolish 
ta.xation is entirely within the province 
cf your state and may not be long in 
coming. You may even hear that the 
number of branch factories within your 
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Nl JfcMIMA JbWbL LHUr^q 

KOTEX SALADA SUN-MAIC 

NETT'S • VICKsf 
INO • • BEECH-NUl 
H EATEN A • TETLEY 




Ap enny a package 

. . or less 

Into the cost of your package must be figured the cost, depreciation and up- 
keep of your packaging machinery. Speed, labor saving, product shrinkage — 
all these things enter into your final packaging costs. 

A penny a package or less — lost or saved — can make a big difference in 
profits when volume runs into millions of units yearly. You can count on it 
that America's largest producers watch their packaging costs closely, and you 
can be certain that the packaging method they use is the most efficient they 
could find. 

From this logical line of reasoning emerges the strongest endorsement of 
pneumatic packaging machines. Practically all of America's largest producers 
use this method. The majority of the manufacturers in every packaging industry 
weigh and carton, fill and cap their products 
with Pneumatic Machines. In view of these facts 
no thoughtful selection of packaging machinery 
for your needs would be complete without full 
consideration of the Pneumatic system — d system 
thdt is equally adaptable for productions of any 
volume, large or small. Write. 



PNEUMATIC MACHINES 

Carlon F««dvn— flonom ScoUn 
— Llnifif MdchlAfti — Weighing 
MocMnflifNci ond Groi|} — Top 
Sca]«r> ^ Wrapping MoGhlnaf 
(Tjfht and Wom]— Capping Ha- 
chlnti — LabcMng Mochinca — 
Vacuum Filhng Hachlnti (for 
Mauldi pr <«mi-llauidil — Aut^ 
mollcCappEns Maehlnti^Auto- 
malic Cap Ftcding JMachlmi — 
Tea BpK MaehlntA 



Pneumatic Scale 

lACkAGING MACHINERY 

PNEUMATIC SCALE CORP., LTD.; 67 NEWPORT AVE,, 
NORFOLK DOWNS COUINCY), MASS. 

Bianch OfHoi In New Vork, ti Cenlandl St.i Chkaje. 3«0 Naiih MIcMfan An^ 
Son Franclteo. iVi Marliil Si i MclbaurrK Vlclsrlai Sydney. N. S. W. and 
Trofaliar HauW:, No. 9 WKItitiall, Lenden, Entlund 
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Variety— 

a real aid to sales 

made possible by modem 
packaging methods . . . 



AN effecrive way to increase the 
.general consumption of a 
product is to give the public greater 
variety. The makers of Kraft-Phenix 
Cheese, for example, have enabled 
housewives to get a large and in- 
teresting variety of cheese in con- 
venient form. Consequently their 
families eat cheese more often — 
sales volume is increased. 

In the Kraf t-Phenix Cheese plant, 
production is so arranged that five 
varieties of packaged cheese are 
wrapped on the same machines. 
Thus the sales advantages of variety 
arc secured with little or no sacrifice 
iif the economies common to large 
volume production of a singk item. 



Every step in the process is auto- 
matic^ — no hands touch the product. 
Only one girl is required for each 
wrapping machine. 

Larger Saks — Lower Costs 

Can your package be improved ? Is 
the method by which you package 
your product as economical as it can 
be made ?VVe will be glad to help you 
find the answers to these important 
questions. Send us your package, 
describing briefly your packaging 
method. Write to our nearest office. 

Package Machinery Co. 

Springfield, Massuclui^etts 
NKWYCiKK CHICAGO LOS ANGELES 
LONDON I fiUcr ferkint. UiL 



PACKAGE IVIACHINERY COMPANY 

Over 150 Million Packages per day are «vrdpped on our MacKir^es 



H'hen writing to Pacrjigx MachIKKiV Ca please mfntion Nation's Busineti 



State maki-s a lot of dilTiTence to your 
[fgislators. 

Tht economics of a direct tax on sales, 
whether of disitributors or producers, is 
clear. It is a tax that can and will be 
passed on immediately to the great mass 
of consumers. 

A graduated scale of license fees for 
chain stores is. of course, the equivalent 
of a direct sales tax and must be con- 
sidered entirely as such, 

When a state imposes a chain tax, it is 
simply raising the cost of living for its 
own people. Just as soon as a chain 
leams that a tax of so much per store 
or so much per dollar of sales is to be 
imposed in a certain slate, it will regard 
that as a new item in its cost of doing 
business. If it costs more to do business 
rn that state, merchandise is going to 
cost more in that state. 

It is important to note, first, that 
practically all the chain stores of this 
country, particularly the many dealing 
in food and clothing, are supplying the 
great masses of the nation. Most of 
them are operating on such a small mar- 
gin of profit that they must necessarily 
add the total cost of any tax to the 
price of the merchandise they ofler. 

Primarily, then, the public penalizes 
itself when it taxes a chain store. Every 
dollar it puts on, it must pay, and it 
must pay, not when its more fortunate 
members buy luxury goods, but when 
the rank and file buy necessities of life. 

Sales tax hits everybody 

MUCH the same logic applies to a gen- 
eral tax on retail sales, a tax already 
proposed by members of Congress, al- 
ready discussed in many legislatures, 
now an imiKirtant part of the taxing 
program of one slate and a minor part 
of the tax program in several others. 

Such a tax, bearing down particularly 
on the mass of [>et)ple as it will, would 
add materially to the already existing 
inequalities in taxation. Proposals some- 
times advanced for surtaxes on luxury 
good;} are designed to eliminate the ob- 
vious and glaring inequalities of a gen- 
eral sales tax. But. aside from the great 
administrative difficulties encountered 
I in collecting and imposing such surtaxes, 
I the inequality is by no means eliminated. 

The country's average wage earner 
I ordinarily spends a much larger per- 
centage of his weekly or monthly income 
through regular retail channels than the 
man who is earning two or three or ten 
times as much. A general sales tax, no 
matter how levied or how much quali- 
fied, taxes primarily the market basket 
of the masses. 
But if the cost of state government 
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A NEW BURROUGHS 



TWENTY 
TOTALS 
IN ONE 
COLUMN 

OR 
SEPARATE 
COLUMNS 




COMPLETES 
THE 
ANALYSIS 

WHILE 
POSTING 

OTHER 
RECORDS 



PROVIDES VITAL ANALYSIS FIGURES 
WHILE THEY ARE NEWS . . . NOT HISTORY 



Now you can have accurate analysis figures of 
sales, collectioas, expenses aod proBts quickly 
— when they are wanted — as this new Burroughs 
often saves hours — or even days — in getting such 
information into the hands of executives. 

This machine greatly speeds up work. It posts 
two Of more related records in one operation 
and, at the same time, completes the distribution 
to any number of classifications up to twenty. 



It is particularly adapted to such jobs as accounts 
receivable, accounts payable, payroll, general 
ledger, stores records, consolidation of branch 
reports, and so on. It is economical because it 
has such a wide range of usefulness. 

A demonstration can be arranged by telephoning 
the local Burroughs office, or, if you prefer, you 
may write direct for complete information con- 
tained in a special, illustrated folder. 



BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE COMPANY, 6152 SECOND BOULEVARD. DETROIT. MICHIGAN 



Burroughs 



K'kem flt«minit yomr /ura/ Bi-tiniTRiit »§t,f plnttt f f i — S'tliam'i Bunnttt 
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A powder that has cured 
many a business headache 



Many o business ailing from falling 
soles ond profits, due to poor or ob- 
solete product design has been cured 
with Bokelite Molded. When a busineis 
begins to show symptoms of illness, it 
is well to go directly to the seat of the 
trouble — the product itself. Does ap- 
pearance, utility and price of the prod- 
uct meet consumer occeptance? Has 
it kept pace with changing demand, 
doet it possess salable features? 

When the diognosis has been com- 
pleted and the complaint traced to poor 
salabitity due to antiquated product 
design, prescribe Bokelite Molded in 
liberal quantities. The wisdom of this 
choice is based on its ottroctiveness, 
its odoptability to simplified modern 
design, its ability to effect real savings 
in production and assembly. 
Bokelite Molded is not a substitute 
material, it it a new ond modern meth- 
od of design expression. It lends itself 
to the achievement of unusual modern 
design effects ond hormonizes with 



bright plate or burnished metolt. 
Bokelite Molded products moy be mode 
with a wide voriety of finishes, glossy, 
dull, pebbled ond cross-hotched. It is 
ovailoble in many forms possessing me- 
chanical, chemical and dielectric prop- 
erties to fit olmost every requirement. 

Write for Booklet IM, "Bokelite 
Molded", it will help you in the diag- 
nosis of your product and will give you 
full information about fhi* remorkable 
business remedy. Coll upon us for in- 
formation or for assistance in adapting 
So fee lite Materials to your products. 





BAKELITE CORPORATION, 247 Pork Ave., New York. ..635 W. 22nd St., Chicogo 

BAKELITE CORPORATfON OF CANADA, LIMITED, 163 Du(f«rln Str»«t, Toronto, Ontario | 



BAKELITE 



THE MATERIAL OF A THOUSAND USES 
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continues to rise, legialators must find 
new sources of revenue somewhere. If 
tobacco and gasoline taxes fail to keep 
up with the rising tide of expenditures, 
let's tax the chains. If the chains are not 
enough, then all retail sales, whether 
or not the retailer is making a profit. If 
retail sales are not enough, then pro- 
ducers' sales. 

If the cost of state government con- 
tinues to rise, and if legislators and 
others find themselves successful in tax- 
ing the chains, it seems inevitable that 
the entire body of retail business will be 
directly taxed. The rising cost of govern- 
ment seems almost certain. Chain taxa- 
tion is considerably less certain and 
may be avoided altogether if the case is 
clearly put before the public. 

Just now we are vitally concerned 
with the question of federal taxes. There 
is indeed a serious falling off in revenue 
with many fixed expenditures which 
must be met. We have even heard a 
general sales tax proposed as the solu- 
tion of the whole difficulty. We are in- 
formed that a half of one per cent gen- 
eral sales tax would bring $2,000,000,000 
in revenue instead of the 5250.000,000 it 
would actually yield! 

There is one best answer to our ques- 
tion on how and whether a sales tax can 
be avoided. That is: 

The costs of government should not 
continue to rise in the same ratio as in 
the past. They should at least keep pace 
with the growth of wealth and income. 

The high cost of government 

SINCE 1915, while national wealth has 
been increasing 119 per cent, and na- 
tional income increasing 150 per cent, 
taxes have increased 349 per cent. Ap- 
proximately 30 cents out of every dollar 
of corixjrate net profit goes for taxes. 
In a lean year, it may be nearer 50 cents, 
and in a short time, it will be 50 cents 
t'\'en in a good year. 

Chain taxes are merely a symptom of 
a trend. They seem to offer the tax- 
raisers new and easy methods of taxa- 
tion. Chain-store tax laws have been 
defeated only when the facts have lieen 
presented to the legislators. The facts 
show that these taxes are unfair, for the 
benefit of a minority, and, unless con- 
fiscatory, are of no real tax raising value. 

Every producer, every distributor, 
every consumer, who pauses to think 
will realize that a graduated tax, based 
on either number of plants or outlets, 
or on volume of sales, is an attack on 
the pocketbooks of the producer and 
distributor, and ultimately of the con- 
sumer and is the logical step to follow 
the chain tax. 
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THEY THREW UP THEIR HATS... 

AND DANCED IN THE STREETS 




The Baltimore horse-drawn railroad could carry passengers but not freight. Passenger reveniie alone 
£»uWfi'i support the road. It stopped operating. Then Peter Coopers sleam-engineTom Thumb was 
introduced. It tiwked. The staid directors who came to u^atch the trial threw their hats in the air and danced. 



XTTELL MIGHT ihey tlirow up their hats and dance. 

For the Tom Thumb eslaUisbed the dependability 
of the steam engine and made possible the shipment of 
freight by rail. From these humble beginnings devel- 
oped the modern locomotive and the modern freight car. 

Today railroad dependability is not questioned. Our 
railroads are the most elTicient mode of transportation 
man has ever known. One aspect of this efficiency is the 
leasing of special freight cars (such as refrigerator or 
tank). Thousands of these cars frequently are required 
for brief seasonal shipments. Obviously for some roads 
to maintain cars throughout the entire year for this 
peak demand would be most wasteful . . . would cost 
the shipper huge sums. 

So most railroads regularly operate only the freight 
cars they normally need. In [wak seasons ttiey obtain ad» 
ditional carriers from the General American Tank Car 
Corporation. By so doing, many railroads save 365 day 

GENERAL AMERICAN TANK CAR CORPORATION 

BUILDERS OF ALL TYPES OF RAILROAD FREIGHT CARS 



maintenance and investment in cars which are used 
only 30 or 60 days. General American keeps its fleet 
busy throughout the year, first on one road and then on 
another, and therefore can operate it most economically. 

In this way does General American supplement the 
railroad, enabling it to give adequate service at mini- 
mum expense. Besides maintaining its vast fleet of 
50,000 cars. General American builds all types of rail- 
road freight cars.,. box, gondola, hopper, stock, refriger- 
ator, tank. It also operates a large public terminal and 
an extensive European freight transportation system. 
Address Continental Illinois Bank Building, Chicago, III. 
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June Sunshine^ 
Healthful Benefits 
All Winter 



Tragic Eras of American Business 



f 



at your 
desk . . . 




with the GENERAL 
ELECTRIC SUNLAMP 

Don't go through mother sun-starvcJ winter, 
lon};ing tmpaticntly (iit summerand its health- 
giving sunshine. It isn't tieccssary , . , dtspitc 
the fact thatwintcrsunsliinccuiitainii but 
hitte of (he ultH-violcc tichness so important 
to hdlth. 

You can have virtually the same ultra-violet 
that June sunshine gives you, at your deik, 
with the General Elettrit Sunlamp , . . per- 
fected by science . . . rich in bencfictal ultra- 
violet . . . safe to use. It helps tu maintain 
health . . . helps increase bojily resistance to 
common ailments. 

Sew Lou- Pricrs 
Thete are moJels for ceiling, wall and floor 
. . . for office, bathroom and sun room ... at 
prices wiihin the reach of all, and all inodels 
optrate from most A. C. lighting outlets. See 
your G-E Sunlamp dealer, or let us tell you 
mofeaboutGencralElectticindoor"sunshine." 
For your health's sake send the coupon below. 

When wiring or re-wiring yout home, specify the G-E 
wiring lyiiem. 1 1 proviJci mJequatc oudcii tonvcnieniJy 
cumiuUeii >nJ G-E nuieiiili ihioughaul. 




GENERAL 
ELECTRIC 
S UNLAMP 



General Electric Co.. Merchandise Dtpt. 
•Sctlion l.t^Z, Bridgipoit, Conn. 

Pirate srnil me free Imoltlrt telling all about 
the beneRU of ultra-violet, 

.Vamr 

Aidrtii , . 



{Continued from page 38) 
monly calk-d the Rev'ulsion. It was pre- 
cipitated by the failure of the Ohio Life 
and Trust Company, a Cincinnati bank 
capitalized at $2,000,000. Cincinnati 
was thrown into panic. 

Failures and tight money 

THE news as recorded in the papers 
of the next few weeks was cheerless. 
Stocks started a decline which cut their 
values in half within a short time. 
Banks everywhere suspended specie 
payment; many failures followed. The 
Illinois Central and Michigan Central 
went into receiverships. 

In New York, editors estimated the 
number of failures among merchants in 
the first month of the Revulsion at 
400. At the end of two months, the 
figure is raised to nearly 1,000. Long 
lists of bankrupt firms appeared in the 
daily papers. Frontier banks, incorp- 
orated in states "where there were more 
wildcats than men" went down dis- 
astrously. Old commercial houses in 
London, Glasgow, Hamburg, and Liver- 
pool were carried down in the general 
slide. On November 19, a packet from 
London brought news that 

the English begin to feel the effects of our 
commercial revulsion. The Bank of Eng- 
land has raised the rate of inieresl to nini' 
per cent, the highest legal rate ever known 
in Great Britain. Since Sir Robert Peel's 
Act was passed in 1844 the Bank has once 
and only once, in 1847, raised the rate of 
interest to eight per cent; this was con- 
sidered the maximum value of money. 

And the economic interdependence of 
the two countries was even as this was 
written being linked more closely to- 
gether, for the first great .Atlantic Cable 
was being laid. It was known to the 
reading public as "the submarine tele- 
graph," 

Our depression was made the vehicle 
of a melodrama by Dion Boucicault 
calted "The Streets of New \'ork, ' writ- 
ten in 1857. Now being revived in New 
York, some of its lines have been re- 
marked for their modem note. For in- 
stance : 

"I cannot employ you, sir. Indeed, I 
think of reducing salaries; everybody is 
doing so," and "A want of confidence 
pervades the community." 

That the fame of Wall Street was 
known even to Ireland before the Civil 
War is evidenced by this bit of de- 
scription : 

"Wall Street is a perch on which a 



row of human vultures sit, whetting 
their beaks and ready to fight over the 
carcass of a dying enterprise." 

The waves of immigration had begun 
in the 'forties, and many of Boucicault's 
Celtic countrymen were already in New 
York, where, according to contempor- 
ary accounts, they swept the streets for 
Tammany and threw bricks at each 
other. Week- long gang wars between 
the Bowery gangs and the Dead Rabbits 
in which many were killed and scores 
injured filled the papers in 1857, Saloon 
brawls, rapes, bawdy house disturb- 
ances, holdups, and murders were un- 
believably frequent that winter. 

In November, the Herald placed the 
number out of work in New York City 
at 30,000, and added that the prospects 
for the winter were very bad. 

Specie troubles were a source of irri- 
tation in '57 as they had been in earlier 
crises, John Adams had estimated his 
countrymen well for his own time and 
for generations to come when he wrote 
to Jefferson in 1787: 

"All the perplexities, confusions, and 
distresses in America arise, not from 
defects in the Constitution or Confed- 
eration, not from a want of honour or 
virtue, so much as from a downright 
ignorance of the nature of coin, credit, 
and circulation." 

As a business man saw it 

THE letters of John A. Roebling, 
founder of the industrial, engineering 
and bridge building firm bearing his 
name, throw light on the situation in 
1857. These letters, written to his agents 
and f(tremen, are taken from the new 
book, "The Roeblings." by Hamilton 
Schyler, A few excerpts follow; 

"All checks we get ntjw must be 
drawn out in gt>ld," 

"I think you might commence dis- 
charging a part of your men now. . . ," 

"We must economize as much as pos- 
sible, but keep a small force at work 
if it can be done at all." 

The Civil W^ar wij^ed away much of 
the old economic order. It left the coun- 
try exhausted and devastated, but it 
swept away with it vestiges of a worn 
out economy. Other depressions were to 
come, it is true, but, with the arrival 
of peace, manufacturing and expansion 
and even merchandising were to start 
again on an altered basis. 

(.4 third article in tkis series will 
appear in an early issue. ) 
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PHEFOItMED WIRE ROPE EXCELS 

OHDIBTARV OI.D -FASHIONED WIRE ROPE 





; THE 
NEW 



Pref orming • a iuAic 



A century of industrial development faas encouraged 
the use of better materials and designs in ttlre rope. 

But the first basic structural improvemf'nt in 
wire rope is preforming ... as basic and revolution- 
ary as free-wheeling in automobileet. The <iiwirt in- 
crease in the demand for Tru-Lay Pre- 
formed Wire Rope isevidcnce of Tru- Lay's 
effieiency and economy. 

BuUding elevators are one of the many 
applications where Pre formed excels ordi- 
nary wire rope. A recent survey of twenty- 
six Tru-Lay installations, gome nearly 
six years old, disclosed the astounding 
fact that 19 sets of ropes were still in op- 
eration, with an average increased service 
of 119%— over double the life of ordinary 
elevator cable. 

In the seven instances where new Tru- 
Lay Elevator C^able has been installed, the 
avcrageincrcased service was 180%— nearly 
three times the life of ordinary wire rope. 




Comparing Tru-Lay Pre formed with old-fashioned 
ordinary wire rope is like comparing the efficiency 
of the modern high speed electric elevator with the 
old hydraulic. 

Hundreds of similar service reports covering a 
wide variety of wire rope applications 
show increased efficiencies of 30% to 
300%, depending on the nature of the 
service and type of equipment. 

Let us send you complete information. 
Take five minutes to read "Why Pre- 
formed Wire Rope" — there is a message 
here for every man who is responsible for 
operating costs. Write today on your 
business letterhead. 

AMERICAiy CABLE COMPANY, Inc. 
Nrw York Ctintrat Bide., 230 Park Avr., New York 
City. \zi AaaoGliit« (lompany of the American 

Chain <^o., /nc. 
T/ie foliotring Canaeitan Manu/aeturera have been 
licensed Co rrufiu/accure Pr^&rined Wire l?oj>e 
tindft the American Cahte Company** Fatents: 
Dominioa Virt Ri>p« Co-, l-til.: Canadu Wire 
ft Cable Co., Ltd.; Aoglo-CanudiaD Wire Rope 
Co., Ltd.) B. CreeiuDB Wire Co., Ltd. 



H'lwn -ufrilmg to American Cable Company, Inc. please mt'ntiott F\^atiitn*s Business 



If you are like most American 
fathers you have found if easier 
fo earn money fhan fo save. 



Metropolitan Life's confracts 

afford a means fo 

— create estotet and incomes for fomi/ies 

— pay off mortQogei 

— «ducote children 

— provide income in lh» event of re- 

JiremefH 
— eslabfish business crvdils 
— slabi'ize business orgonizofions tv 

tndemnifymg ihem ogotml the loss 

o( key-men 
— provide group prolechon for etr 

p/oyees covering Occident, sickness 

old oge ond deolh 
— provide income on occoon( of dis- 

oMity resuffing from personol oc- 

crdenf or sickness, 

Mefropodlan po'icies on individual livei. 
in various deporfmenls, ronge from 
{1.000 yp fo $500,000 or more, ono 
from $1,000 down Jo $100 or /ess— 
premiums poyob/eol convenienf periods 

The Wefrppofiton is o mutuol orgonizo- 
Jion. (Is ossets ore hefd for >he henefil 
of its policyholders, and ony divisible 
surplus IS relumed fo ifs podeyhofders 

in the form rl divtcj^nds 






WHEN you have furnished 
your wife the money 
necessary for the family, it 
takes real planning to provide 
also for expenses bound to 
come in the future. 

If you have a wife who shares 
your ambitions and responsi- 
bilities, tet her join with you in 
building for the future. She may 
be more willing than you to be- 
gin in a small but effective way. 

All over this country and Can- 
ada there are millions of hus- 
bands and wives who found it 
difficult to save money until 
Metropolitan Field-Men showed 
them how to think in terms of 
ten cent pieces and dollar bills, 
which they hod, instead of one 
hundred dollar ond thousand 
dollar bills, which they didn't 



have. More than that, Field-Men 
collected the small sums each 
week and placed them under 
the core of the largest financial 
institution in the world. 

You know of households left 
penniless, broken up and scat- 
tered. But there ore millions of 
families which ore insured 
against such tragedy. Further- 
more, they are building thrift 
funds to be paid to their boys 
ond girls when they grow up. 

You can plan for future protec- 
tion and thrift funds for your 
children, wife and self whether 
you pay weekly or monthly, 
quarterly or yearly — and hove 
your choice of Endowment, 
Whole Life, or policies paid up 
in a specified number of years, 
according to your family needs. 



For policies in any amount, talk to a Metropolitan Field-Man or write 

METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 



FREDERICK H. ECKER. PRESIDENT • • - ONE AAADISON AVE., NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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Hard Times Nurtured Marshall Field 

By TOM F. BLACKBURN 




BITTERLY hard times prevailed 
when youns Marshal I Field was 
gettins his start. But young Field 
was resourceful and courageous. 
HHe turned the times to his own 
advantage 



w 



//m M HAT did Marshall 

Field do in hard 
times?" 

I asked this ques- 
tion of Edward 
Anderson, one of the last living inti- 
mates of the great Chicago merchant, 
as he appeared at the store on one of 
his semiweekly visits, 

"Mr. Field was always ready to 
try something new. He was resource- 
ful," was the reply, "If you told him 
better results could be obtained by 
hitching a delivery wagon in front of 
the horse, why Marshall Field would try 
out the idea. That man got his start in 
times that would be called very hard 
today." 

Chicago first saw Marshall Field's 
ability to cope with the unusual when he 
was a clerk at Cooley, Wadsworth and 
Company, Sleeping over the store, sav- 
ing half his salary, and tending a lot of 
kerosene lamps, he did not cut much of 
a swath when Nannie Scott of fronton. 
Pa., visited in Chicago. Pretty girls were 
scarce and she had plenty of callers. 
She liked good looking Marshall Field, 
but try as he might, he could never find 
her alone. The day came that she was 
to leave. 

Hurrying to the station, book in hand, 
he thought to have a word with her 
alone. Alas, a half dozen other young 
men were there with books and candy, 
and the shy Marshall Field was quite 
out of it. He stood back silent as the 
party boarded the train. 

Soon the train started and Nannie 
Scott settled back in her seat alone. 
"Hello," came a voice, and she turned 



Marshall Field as a youth of 24 

and saw Marshall Field, who had 
bought a ticket in order that he might 
have a private talk with her. She be- 
came the first Mrs. Marshall Field. 

Liking the retail business best, Field 
got a job with Potter Palmer, Chicago's 
leading dry-goods merchant. Before the 
Civil War was over. Field learned that 
Palmer wanted to retire. With Leiter, 
another young man, and some cash — 
Field mentions $5,000— a deal was 
struck. These two extraordinary clerks 
bought out Palmer's business, worth 
several hundred thousand dollars, prin- 
cipally on notes. 

Prices were falling 

POSSIBLY shrewd Potter Palmer knew 
it was a good time to sell. The war was 
ended, which meant the finish of boom 
prices. The situation dawned on Field, 
who worried himself sick. Luckily, as 
in 1919, there came an unexpected era 
of prosperity, and the firm of Field, 
Leiter & Company leaped ahead. 
But the best of those years sound like 



I he worst of present-day times. 
Prices were falling, customers hard 
to find, credit and collections bad, 
and money was depreciated and un- 
certain. 

Prices fell eight per cent in 1868, 
according to a Chicago history, and 
the burden fell on retailers who 
found themselves unable to turn their 
stocks fast enough to avoid losses. 

Credits and collections then were 
far worse than today. Chicago, a 
mushroom town, was filled with a 
newly arrived population, many of 
its inhabitants shady characters who 
had fied from the East. Few fam- 
ilies had been there long enough to 
have connections. Even when prop- 
erty was owned, no one knew what 
it was worth. The town was only 30 
years old and had boomed at a 
ridiculous rate. The whole region was 
new, 400 towns being founded in one 
year. Whether any man or business 
was sound enough to be trusted was 
a question. 

Field and Leiter, in the absence of 
all credit agencies, found their own 
yardstick for measuring trustworthiness. 
They could no longer use Potter Palm- 
er's precept, "get cash if you can, if 
you can't take furs." The store hit upon 
the idea of considering character and 
habits first. If a man was leading a nor- 
mal, wholesome life, and doing steady, 
useful work, he stood a good chance. 
Wasters and shady business associa- 
tions got thumbs down. It was the be- 
ginning of the "moral" risk. Years 
afterward Field said his business owed 
so much to character that he felt it the 
duty of his store to recognize character- 
building institutions. To this day the 
show windows are curtained on Sunday, 
Another difficulty was with money 
itself. Nearly all the banks were issuing 
their own paper currency. These green- 
backs varied in value from day to day, 
depending on the solvency of the bank. 
Much of it was "wildcat," When the 
store did get the cash, it had to be tallied 
with a daily list at the bookkeeper's 
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The *235 bill 





"280 000 gallons of oil — The open htanh furnace pictured b«low— 
" ci't f-.r\ 1 ■ M uperated by the OnU) Steel Foundry 

^ll,57y yearly saving co., Lima, Ohio — is insulated with J-M 

Materials. Temperature in the re- 
generator variee from a minimum 




of 1600°F. to a maximum of 2400*F. Ai 
a result of J-M Insulation, oil savings 
amount to 2f<0.000 gallons per year. Net 
annual savincs total ^11,579.8? — an an- 
nual return of 418*^ on the investment. 



Rrvcnlnjt vmirr and rcftcncntor Cham' 
ber at the open hMrth fum»(r», Ohio 
StMl Fountli? Go., Lima, Ubio. 

Rotmry crmrnt kltn at rhr Oinchaeld. 
Cmr^la Plsnt. PrnntylnnlB'Olilf 
f>fTirni VjuTp. J-M Innulailon tair«l 
$4,770 M on two kiln*. 



"2 kilns save 54,770 yearly" 

Because of high temperatures used in rotary 
cement kilns, heat lasses due to radiation are 
exceedingly large unless proper insulation is 
used. At Clinchfitld, Ctorgia, the I'ennsvl- 
VAMA-DtxiE Cement Corp., resorted to 
J-M Insulating Blocks to solve this problem. 

J-M "Superex" was applied to one kiln in 
Aug. 1929, to a second kiln soon after. Daily 
recordf show a net annual savings of $4,770 
— a 120% return on the investment. 

tf'krn Tfrilimg te JoHXS-MAilvtLU 
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paid 96 times for 

"goods' never received 

J-M INSULATION stopped this costly waste . . . 
and paid for itself in 8 months 



r seemed impossible. But it was a fact. 
Harrison — who always "watched" costs, 
now had to admit that for a period of 8 
years, he had actually paid and repaid the 
same $235 bill ninety-six times — month after 

month, AND HAD RECEIVED ABSOLUTELY 
NOTHING IN RETURN ! 1 

Yet what Harrison did Is not so strange. 
Today, scores of other factory superintend- 
ents, plant managers, purchasing agents — at 
atime when the need for economy is drastic — 
are guilty of the same extravagance. 

And they don't know it. Harrison didn't 
know it. For this isn't the ordinary type of 
bill. It doesn't come through the mail. It 
isn't delivered. Nobody ever sees it. It is 
from no particular person — to no particular 
person. It allows no discount. Its terms are 
strictly cash. No matter how many times it 
is marked "PAID," it always comes back. 
And it gets paid again on the first day of 
the following month with the regularity of 
clockwork. 

The bill that Harrison paid was for 



heat losses — heat that constantly escaped 
through bare or poorly insulated pipes all 
over the plant. Not until these pipes were 
properly insulated did this hxW—Jor tvaste— 
stop coming in. And the insulation, that 
Johns-Manville Engineers recommended, 
entirely paid for itself in 8 months. 



Just 1 ft. of a 6-inch bare pipe alone loses 2 lbs. 
of steam per hour— or 14,400 lbs. of steam per 
year. Imagine the heat losses in an entire plant 
— any plant — perhaps your plant — over the pe- 
riod of a year. Figure the dollar losses. Then you 
havearrivedatthe real value of proper insulation. 

For more than 70 years, Johns-Manville has 
built up a background of engineering experience 
unequaled in the field of thermal insulation. 

Today, there is a J-M insulation to take care 
of every temperature condition from 400° below 
zero to 3,000° above. Back of the product is a 
nation-wide service organization. Ask for a plant 
inspection. A J-M Engineer will study your in- 
sulation problem, report what can be saved, and 
how. Address Johns-Manville, 292 Madison 
Avenue, New York City. 
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"Winter fuel costs reduced 50% 
Summer Heat cut l^'F." 

You can duplicate in your home the experience of Dr. E. W, 
DoDEZ, Ft. ff'ayrie, Ind. You, too, can be cool in the summer — 
wacm-in the winter — at low cost. 

Dr. Dodez insulated his home with J-M Home Insulation, a 
rock-wool iyaterial which is blown into the empty spaces be- 
tween the i|mer and outer walls of the house. Records of oil 
consumpticfti for a complete heating season show S0% saving 
since the insulation was installed — a IZ'F. reduction in tempera- 
ture on hot summer days. Write for the booklet on J-M Home 
Insulation. Find out bow to combine comfort and economy. 



Johns-Manville 



Controls 

HEAT, COLD, SOUND 
Protects against 

FIRE AND WEATHER 



Xo u u i; T I 
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DonH Let Rate of Production 
Per Machine Slip D 




1Fevt-r\ ttiachini- wrri* driven at its deitrmirn-tl maxiinuni 
. . . and Krpi ilirrr . . . viiii would g<'l niuxinium prii' 
duttiun re^uUrU. But, tlu- rhanm are ytiur marliine <iui- 
pul lit liiwt-r tlian )iiu originally »rt it , , . or tlian it 
should lie for minimiiin com». 

Production rale per machini' rsnnoi •>lip downward with 
positive speed-ratio Diamiind Chain Drive*. Ncitlifr lime 
nor changing weather conditions lowers their produc- 
tion speed and efficiency. 

Diamond Roller Chain Drives will help you compete in 
today's markets with profit. They last lonper, require le-< 
maintenance — maintain the exact speed ytiu wt for your 
driven shaft and deliver <)8-W; of llic applied piswer 
lliroiiiihiiiil their entire life. 

Bodkli-l 102-B "Reducing the Cast of Potter Transmis- 
sion" illustrates and de<K:rihe» xingic and multiple Dia- 
mond Chain« fur all m-eil'^. Write for it nnw. No ulilijzalion. 



DIAMOND CHAIN « MFC. CO. 



417 Kmiucky Av«. 



Offlrri It Dl.1rlhulnr> In l>rl» Iml Cltlr. 
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link hlt'iMlrif thr 
DliniiiniJ LttLtr 



lAMOND^DRIYES 



k Every Industrial Need 



per II. P. Irun.vmitfietl 



Reprints 



n( Nation's Business articl*** will he fiir- 
iiLsbed al cost in quantilies of lUU or more. 



Executive Business 
Training for roar Son 



Bib*ort Inftitut* offrf* « rin* mnfith*' rrfiil- nii»l 
four*v in *i*«attT# butlnrw trmminji ihsl vll Mre 
Tt-mr* of "hATfl h>nofk*" pri'pknllun lor tout von. 
lJov«rm Ftnanfli, llHnlijlvnvrtt. Krodu>rtlrjn ^rM Fill' 
I fi budoti 9 tDd<"fi 11 1[ trgu i^rvftier ht>an mml h m vm 
f r*]u«ntcflat4ri with mrtKiul tHi<lnn»or]FBA(f ttiofll 

Write for Booklet 

C>ar b'^^uJilrE, ' ] raknina for [^^ftdrrsMp," u\*f 
drbllt coticvrrtirti thiji tborouiih bu>ln«H cuutm. 
B*j\i on reqant, w1th<ial rhJkJw 

»«■ Trrm Oi^nw Maft^h Hih 



BABSON INSTITUTE 



Div. m 



Bab son Park. Maaa* 




ccounung 

the profession that pays 



Acfountnnu command blir^neofn*. 
Tl»u»nili nnilcd. About 9,000 
Certlfird Public ArrountanU in 
U. 3. Many earn 15.000 to 120.000. 
Wa train you thorouahly at home 
in your apar* Uo>a for C. P. A. cx- 
amtnacloaa or aneativa aeoouat- 
InK txHiUfltu. Prtriooa bookkMii- 
Ins koowkdEC anaacaaian' — wa 
pmara you from rmond up. Our 
training ia auprrrianl br Wm. B. 
Cut«Dl)olt.A M.. C P.A . aaaiited 
bj alaff of C. P. A.'*. Low eoit— 
aaav t^rma. Wrfie now for vaiu* 
able 64' pas* book free. 

LA SALLE EXTENSION UNfVItHSmr 



wicket to see what it was worth. Un- 
believable as it may seem, Marshall 
Field had dilTrculty in findinK cus 
tomm at this pcriwd The tnnible lay 
in the simple tastes of the i>ew settlers 
Native Americans had (ew wants to 
satisfy. Now Field. Leiter & Comjiany 
was rtoted for the quality of its mer- 
chandise. It attracted and satisfied the 
more solid, moneyed Chicagoans, but 
new trade had to be stimulated. 

Field knew that the European immi- 
grants pnurinK into Illinois were used 
to a mui:h hiRher standard of living 
than the original inhabitants. They 
might be attracted to the store. So 
through his brother Joseph N., then in 
Enfsland. he obtained steamship pas- 
st-nger lists. New arrivals marveled at 
how their arrival and wishes were 
anticipated. 

Helping larger sales 

MARSIIAIX Field liked to carry some 
highly expensive "show" items that 
made people talk. He treated Chicago, 
with its stockyards reputation, to the 
sight of S50 handbag*!. 

"No, they may not sell," he admitted. 
"But a man or woman coming in to 
spend SI for a bag will not feel that $5 
is excessive when he sees there are tiags 
worth up to S50." 

The year 1871 saw a retail business 
with a remarkably dean credit list, 
good ciiUcctiuns, and a patronage that 
was more or less free from irresponsi- 
ble and shiftless characters. Then came 
the fire, completely gutting the six-year- 
old firm. Field oi>ened up in a car bam 
as soon as the ashes were cold. 

Five years of more or less depression 
next plagued the busineiis. Here again 
Field's habit of dealing only with 
steady, reliable individuals and firms 
paid. They were the soundest during the 
hard times. 

The bargain basement idea was 
originatL-d in the late 'eighties. In 1890 
show windows came in. There previous- 
ly had been one tiny window on Slate 
Street. 

The "satisfaction or money back" 
idea was Field's, a remembrance of 
Pittsficid days at Deacon Davis' store, 
when as a clerk he discovered that un- 
derstatement or a candid pointing out of 
defects wfin confidence with the cus- 
tomer. 

"That man is either a damned fo*jl 
or a genius," A. T. Stewart, his eastern 
rival, was declared to have said about 
this plan. 

In early days, Marshall Field per- 
sonally wrote some of the advertising 
copy for the newspapers. Later he con- 



ARMOUR Gives High Praise 
to INTERNATIONAL TRUCKS 




ARMOUR'S 




STARHAM-SMBJ 




ARMOUR & COMPANY provides an- 
L oilier chapter in the endless 
etory of International Truck suc- 
cess. For more thaa fifteen years 
Armour^s have come to International 
Harvester for trucks. And during 
1931— a year of severe stress and 
coBt-cutting economy — Armour's 
invested in a larger fleet of new 
Internationals than in any pre- 
viotia year. 

As with hundreds of other large- 
fleet operators and thousands of sin* 
gle International owners, Armour^s 
are pleased with the attractive lines 
of the modern International models, 
and they know from long experience 
that quality and dependability are 
to be found under the surface, 

A8 for the Service that keeps In- 
ternationals on the job, this preal 
packing firm gives credit without 



reserve, "Truck transportation and 
hauling efficiency are vital factors 
with us," says an Armour execu- 
tive, "We use trucks at hundreds of 
points the nation over, yet we oper- 
ate only limited facilities for the 
purpose of repair and upkeep. We 
prefer to depend on the truck man- 
ufacturer for the service, and we say 
without hesitation that the Interna- 
tional Harvester readiness to serve 
is unequalled. International Truck 
service goes a long way in helping 
us to render our own vital service." 

When you next make a truck in- 
vestment put your trust in Interna- 
tionals, and in the celebrated service 
that stays with these trucks. You will 
find cordial and lasting cooperation 
at an International branch — and any 
International dealer w ill meet you in 
(he same spirit. 



International Harvester Company 



606 S. Michigan Ave. 



OF AMERICA 



Cliicago, Illinoii 



'International Harvester 
Truck Service ts First in 
The United States'' 



— Frnm n Mlairmrnf Ity 
an Armour ^JTMrulilu 




TJie International liranch al 
Detroit, where Armour & Com- 
pany also hvtA one of its niuiijr 
branches. International llui^ 
veHter tnalniains the largest 
Compuny- owned truck serrice 
organization in the world, with 
branches at 163 points in the 
United States and 20 in Citnailu. 

A»k for demonstration 
of the l'f2'toa,-t-!speed Model A-2 
A'our reduced to 



615 



for the 136-iiich WlieelbahC 

ChasBia f.o.b. factory. 
Other sizes ran)(e from '^-ton 
In 3-lon. 



INTERNATIONAL TRUCKS 



H'hrn fititinit an iNtmxATtoN.tL T»i'CK di-ali'r ft.\iif rm urn.Fi Vjlr. u . liuuifu 
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LARGEST 
IN THE WORLD ! 




The Keh •inator Cabinet Factory and 
porcelainplant locatedatGrand Rapid* 




The Kelvinaior Factory and Adminii- 
tratUin Building at Detroit 



EIGHTEEN years ago this 
Marcli, Kelvinator began 
the manufacture of the first 
successful domestic electric re- 
frigerator. To-day, Kelvinator is 
the largest exclusive manufac- 
turer of refrigeration equip- 
ment in the world. 

For years Kelvinator has been 
recognized as Electric Refrig- 
eration Ileadfjuarlers because 
Kelvinator Engineers have 
pioneered iu every field where 
electric refrigeration is used. 

The Kelvinator Line includes 
equipment for every electric 
refrigeration need, Water cool- 
ing equipment for oiEce build- 
ings and factories; milk cool- 
ing equipment; ice cream 
cabinets; truck refrigera- 
tion; equipment for grocers. 





The Kelvinator Canadian Factory, 
located at London, Ontario 



butchers, florists, bakers, drug- 
gists, restaurants and hospitals; 
specially designed cabinets for 
apartment houses, and equip- 
ment for many other businesses 
that require electric refrig- 
eration. 

Without obligation to you, the 
Kelvinator llefrigeration Engi- 
neer in your city will show you 
how to reduce your refrigera- 
tion costs and increase profits 
with Kelvinator electric equiji- 
ment. Look for his name in 
yourTelephone Director)' under 
" Refrigeration — Electric 

KELVINATOR CORP. 

U2U riymoulli Rd^ Dctroil, Mich. 

KfivinAior vf CadiiIa^ Lid-^ l^gdloii^ Ontario 
KeKiDiior JjmiUiil, Loadoo, En^lud 



elvinator 

tlViiB writini/ lo liiiiViKATOK CoirOiiATioN pU-a;f mrnlion S'ali'on't fJutim-ij 



tented himself with blue penciling 
it. killing ovenenthusiastic statements. 
Comparative prices were eliminated 
after 1902. Field was fond of institu- 
tional advertising. 

"If a store can rise a little above its 
competitors in public esteem," he said, 
"there will be a drift of business toward 
it that far outweighs the cost of such 
publicity." 

Not many Chicago people knew the 
tall, handsome man with the silver hair 
and mustache. It is said that Marshall 
Field could walk across the business dis- 
trict and not be recognized by half a 
dozen individuals. Every morning he 
trudged 18 blcKks from his Prairie 
Avenue mansion, stopping at the Pull- 
man Building, the store, where he looked 
over the preceding day's sales and 
thence to the bank. He favored short 
hours, 9 to 5. 

Twenty-five years ago Marshall Field 
died, still a stranger to most of Chicago. 

He did not like publicity 

IN THE SCRAMBLE to prepare an 
obituary, newspapers of 1906 found 
their morgues empty. Field dreaded 
publicity, and by force of his store ad- 
vertising, had been able to make his 
wishes respected. When he passed, so 
completely had he kept behind the 
scenes that nobody seemed to know him 
intimately. One old friend told a re- 
porter, anonymously, "Field felt that 
the saving of $5,000 was the turning 
point of his life. He didn't believe in a 
college education for young men, say- 
ing that when a career is interrupted by 
four jolly years in school, the young 
man is unfitted to settle down." 

Two moldering, ragged newspaper 
pages in the Chicago Public Library 
files contain all that is personal about 
Marshall Field. LTpstairs there is only 
one book listed that refers to him — and 
that is a synthetic success chapter. Ten 
magazine references, mostly pictures, 
complete the list. 

So passes the merchant prince from 
Chicago. A shadowy legend, but a glo- 
rious fighter in times of depression. 

"My best memory of him dates 
from 1893," said one employee. "I 
was an office boy, detailed to guard 
the door of the conference room. There 
had been much argument. Suddenly 
Marshall Field stepped out for a 
moment. Seeing me, he smiled, shut 
one eye and held a quarter over the 
other one. 

" 'Some men can't ever see anything 
on account of that,' he remarked and 
passed on. I think that is typical. He 
could see further than that." 
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A thoughtful 

REPORT- 

An accurate 

APPRAISAL 

to help solve your problem 

In the solution of your business problems involving finance— reorganiza- 
tion— merger— expansion— a report or an appraisal will play an important part. 

Recently one of our reports was helpful in effecting the merger of sev- 
eral tool companies. Another dealt with the expansion of the business of an 
important paper manufacturer. A third was the basis for the reorganization 
of a large oil business. Still others have been prepared for banking houses in 
connection with the origination of securities. Currently we are engaged in 
such work for widely differing interests. 

In industrial, banking, and utility fields, reports and appraisals of 
Stone & Webster Engineering Corporation are recognized for their accuracy 
and for their clear, forward-looking thought. 

For further information address our New York Office, 90 Broad Street. 



Stone & Webster 

ENGINEERING CORPORATION 

A SUBSIDIARY OF STONE & WEBSTER, INCORPORATED 



tChrn wrtttnd fa Stoxk & Wutrift Ehgimeemiig CmroiATiOK pJfa^< mention S'olion's Businett 
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M I LWAUKEE 



CONTAINERS FOR GASES, LIQUIDS AND SOLIDS 





Putting Science Into 
Advertising 

i Continued from page 42) 
is that they can be carried out quickly 
and at liitlt expenst-, 

The result is always more conclusive 
if two or more (orms of test can be 
made of the same advertisements. Then, 
if the results check with each other, the 
conclusions can be pretty definitely ac- 
cepted. 

In a recent case, it was necessary to 
decide between two radically different 
types of copy, one carrying large display 
headings and illustrations, and the other 
a "reader" type, with little display and 
long text. 

Advertising can be checked 

ADVERTISEMENTS of these tw.. 
types were tested in three ways: first, by 
an actual sales test in selected cities; sec- 
ond, by a consumer opinion test, based 
on 100 calls on housewives; and third, 
on a consumer opinion test in which 
copies of the advertisements were mailed 
to a select list of 400 people who had co- 
operated in similar undertakings in the 
past. The results by all three methods 
were substantially the same! 

There finally remains the question of 
testing individual advertisements based 
on the fundamental appeal that ha? 
been chosen. 

The two principal methods that may 
be employed are the actual sales test and 
the consumer opinion test. The sales test 
is harder to carry out for comparing in- 
dividual ads than it is for comparing 
fundamental apf>ea!s. But theconsumer- 
ii[iinion test can be used effectively for 
this punxjse. 

An effective selling job 

NO method of testing advertisements 
can be 100 per cent conclusive. A better 
ad- or ten better ads than any of 
those tested might be written. But it is 
safe to say that it is now possible to 
predetermine which advertisements will 
do an efTeclive selling job. 

Combine this kind of testing with 
proper market analysis, media selection, 
and allocation of advertising in accord- 
ance with sales possibilities in different 
jiarts of the country, and it is obvious 
that the guess work is being largely 
taken out of advertising, and that a 
really scientific approach to advertising 
problems is being de%'e loped. 

f This is the second of two artides by 
Mr. We!d.) 
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THIS PEG-BOARD 
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WILL GIVE YOU 



>»^quicker figures 
cheaper figures«« 

»»ixiore complete figures 



Executives In many fields of business 
are turning to our Distribution Pt§- 
Board Method, used with the Comp- 
tometer, for better results on sales 
analyses, cost figures, timekeeping rou- 
tines and other types of accounting 
work. The reasons are: 

Quicker figures! The Distribution 
Board produces information when it is 
wanted ... in time for quick action. A 
nationally known instrument company 
in New York formerly waited until 
the 15th or 20th of each month for cost 
and sales figures of the previous month. 
Now they get necessary statistics daily. 
A Southern California baking com- 
pany reports that the Distribution 
Board gives them figures on production 
and distribution, costs and inventories, 
and other information in 50% less 
time than their former method. 

Cheaper figures! The Distribution 
Board Comptometer Method has 



successfully replaced more expensive 
systems in companies throughout the 
country. A large Middle-Western 
glass company saved about 'yj on the 
cost of payroll distribution by using 
our system , . . and accomplished more 
work. An office outfitter in the 
South made a saving of $5000 an- 
nually with the new method. 

Mare complete figures! With 
less expenditure in time and money, 
more information may be gathered. 
Using the Comptometer Peg-Board 
combination, a branch factory of a 
stationery company now furnishes 
its headquarters with weekly sta- 
tistics , , . impossible under former 
methods, except at great inconve- 
nience and expense. 

Let our representative explain 
the Comptometer Peg-Board Dis- 
tribution Method in detail. Let 
him tell you how it achieves speed 



and economy by getting final results 
frum original figures without recopy- 
ing. If he thinks he can show you 
a worth-while saving, give him a 
chance to prove it by actual test. Tele- 
phone your local Comptometer office, 
or write direct to us. Felt & Tarrant 
Mfg. Co., 1712 North Paulina Street, 
Chicago, Illinois. 



THE COMPTOMETER 

Made only by felt iS Tarrant 



COMPTOMETER 



I& \ W. Felt k Tirraat Mfi. Cu. 



(TRitDE hank) 



A U T O M A TIC 
ACCUR ACY 



When terititif) to Fklt & TAftUA?fT Mrc^ Co. ph'ase meuiiQtt Xdtion's Buxiucsx 



Yours 
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Some Readers' Views on Current Topics 



Spank business I 

To The Editor: 

Business should be taken out to the 
uoodshed and Riven a sound, old-fashioned 
thrashing. Bu&iness policies have been un- 
sound — business firms have broken faith 
with the public— business can be the pub- 
lic's pla>-mate in fair weather but it must 
likewise be its wet nurse in loul weather. 

If you uould maintain your sales volume 
— maintain your salaries. 

This question of salary cuts, layoffs and 
firing has a depressing effect on those who 
continue at their work. Their own fears 
are increased by each additional decrease 
in salary* or los.<; of jobs. 

As 1 understand it. this remark "I am 
afraid to go in debt, I may be the next 
one to lose my job or have my salary re- 
duced," is the sole reason why my friend 
makes last year's winter clothes do for 
this winter, the sole reason why sales and 
advertising copy has less appeal — and it is 
not fallacious thinking by the public. It 
is the outcome of fallacious thinking by 
business leaders who should know better. 

AlBF.HT HOPFENSITZ 

2109 Magaiine Si. 
A'ftf Orleans, La. 

* 

Helping stabilize cotton 

To The Editor: 

This organization is made up of a group 
of enthusiastic young farmers, the major- 
ity of them being graduates of agricultural 
schools. 

We are now packing all of our produc- 
tion of potatoes in new cotton sacks. You 
probably know that, heretofore, practi- 
cally ail the produce, in western New 
York, at least, which requires a bag as a 
container, has been put up in burlap sacks. 
This includes dry beans, cabbage, and 
potatoes. 

The raw material for the burlap sacks 
is imported from India, and at present, 
there is tittle differential in price, if any, 
on the two materials. We believe it is good 
business to use the cotton container, and 
thus help, at least a little, to stabilize the 
cotton market. 

E. L. Curtis 
Genesee Gjowers 
Bala via, N. Y. 

Pleasure, interest, and some disgust 

To The Editor : 

In your November issue you say. "New 
Jersey likewise has provided modem ad- 
ministrative metliods to stimulate the gen- 
eral adoption of city and county budgets." 

As a property owner and resident of 
New Jersey I protest against your spread- 
ing the impression that the state is an ad- 
vanced example of proper public finance. 
The only machinery provided by Jersey 



consists of a Commissioner of Accounts who 
will, under certain conditions, make an 
audit of local affairs. The audit is paid 
for by the taxpayer and the only result 
is to increase his bill. The Commissioner 
has no authority to remove extravagant 
officials from office. Like all political ma- 
chinery this creaks and groans, labors 
mightily and brings forth nothing. 

.'V budget is merely a piece of paper. 
Judges and officials disagree on a definition 
of "debt limit"; legislatures except item 
after item from budget control. 

There is only one cure, let ihcm spend 
taxes .MTER they have been collected- 
Let the collective taxpayers live like the 
individual, on a cash basts. 

I read your magazine with pleasure, in- 
terest and some disgust. Stop being a 
Potlyanna. You can t fix the decrepit ma- 
chinery of government by pouring "bud- 
get ry oil" on womout parts. 

J. Carleton Estv 
6S Clinton Avenue 
Clilton. .V. /. 

Sees socialistic trend 

To The Editor: 

Nation's Business always contains 
something of much interest. There is an 
article in the October number, "I-et's Talk 
Frankly about Wages," which is exceed- 
>ng\y good, but the article is purely from 
the capitalist side. Labor looks at the prob- 
lem somewhat differently. 

One of the labor leaders expressed his 
views to me about as follows: 

"Labor claims that capital has had ex- 
ceedingly large dividends in the pa.st, and 
in some instances the earnings are too 
high even now. It appears that they are 
going to make a concentrated drive to have 
capital paid a fair return, and labor to 
have a fair wage. In other words, where 
capital receives a fair return and labor 
receives a fair compensation, the earnings 
over and above an amount to pay these 
two, plus all other expenses, should be 
divided equally between labor and capital." 

Suggestions have been constantly brought 
to my attention. The tendency today is 
socialistic, especially with laboring men. 
From my experience, it is getting more so 
all the time. Probably in the near future 
heavy demands may be made by labor for 
some drastic legislation, Such legislation 
would have a great tendency to curb and 
crimp business and kill initiative. 

H. C. Abell 
New Otleam Public Setviee, Inc. 

Ni'iv Orleans. La. 

* 

A slogan 

To The Editor: 

I heartily agree with the gentleman who 
wrote the letter to the editor which ap- 



peared in the I>ccember issue deploring 
the "newspaper panic." From the wide- 
spread publicity given the apple stands 
down to the daily recital of grocery and 
coal bin robberies we have read dismal 
news. 

The press can now help out by getting 
optimistic. Truthfully, but ingeniously, the 
news may be presented with a sugar COTt- 
ing. I suggest for a slogan, "We've taken 
our medicine, now let's get well." 

A. Frank Ranahan 
Ranahan Cut Stone Company, 
Teru Haute, Ind. 

You cannot tax capital 

To The Editor: 

In this business of making a living there 
is no unknown faaor nor any unknown 
quantity involved. Since that is so, why 
all the guessing? If we suffer from slack- 
ness of production and exchange should 
we seriously consider, say Governor Pin- 
chot's remedy ol imposing additional taxes 
to check further production and exchange? 

Alexander Hamilton said there were only 
two sources from which revenue could be 
derived— land and commerce, or, as mod- 
em economists would state it, rent from 
land and wages from industry. As no one 
has ever discovered a third source, is it 
not about time we quit hunting for "new 
sources of taxation?" 

Cannot our "planners" see that capital 
cannot be taxed? That it can only be con- 
fiscated? When we think we tax capital 
we only tax the products of capital and the 
tax is recovered in the selling price. When 
the tax gets so heavy it cannot be recov- 
ered from the consumer, production stops 
or the bootlegger steps in. 

A tax on wealth is merely a penalty for 
having it in one's posses,sion. Apparently 
our "statesmen" never think that slums 
bear any relation to the fact that houses 
are confiscated by taxation every 35 years 
or so. 

H. W. NoREN 
Noren's General Store 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

♦ 

Let us regulate 

To The Editor: 

The Directors of the Chamber found it 
desirable to print "Arguments in the 
Negative" parallel with the Committee re- 
port on Continuity of Business and Em- 
ployment. The author of Arguments in the 
Negative warns us against artificial inter- 
ventions in economic situations, which, ac- 
cording to his theory, had best been left 
to nature for adjustment. 

Would it not seem logical to let nature 
regulate and control what she created and 
we undertake the regulation of institutions 
created by human intelligence? 

To be sure, nature regulates ever>'thing 
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i»iAi;iKA'rioK 
f»iioro4iieAi»iiY 

m«9in«tion directed the camera in this un- 
ctouchcd photograph oF triple exposure. 
\nd how responsive both lens arid pUte 
)rovcd to be I Finest precision in the be«r- 
ngs, breath taking speed in the car, and 
elusive tones in the shadowed display of 
he name. Imagination can produce photo- 
iraphi which, reproduced in rotogravure. 



will attract the attention essential to sales. 
For /our next advertising employ a camera 
artist and reproduce his work in rotogravure. 

I\ ('Kirk (l^^rpomtioa 

itfAtutHto 1UI Ncenah, Wis. 

NCWVOiK. inw 49»4Si 
CHICAGO, • i MxKif^n A** LOS ANGELES, S10 W S<a* U. 



IK IKOTOr.lt AVIIItK 

Millions of people record, with cameras, stories 
of persons and things. This natural interest in 
photographs can be capitalized in your own 
business. Photographs tell a believable story 
of your products — how they loolc, how they 
•re made, how they are used. With imagination 





directing the camera, every picture may be 
interesting. And when reproduced in rote 
gravure every reproduction is perfectioa 
Rotogravure is a sales medium, whether as 
a page in a publication, catalog, package 
enclosure, broadside, house organ or other 
piece of sales literature. Among the roto- 
gravure papers made by Kimberly-Clark 
Corporation there is one that will give you 
perfect satisfaction for your particular use. 
Just address any question to Rotogravure 
Development Department, Kimberly-Clark 
Corporation, 8 S.Michigan Ave., ChicagoJII. 
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}|jTnb<*rly-(Hark (Vrporalton 

M«l(«rs o( Rotoplste, Hylopl«tc, 
Primoplat«, Servopldte — Perfect 
P«per} (or Rotogravure Printing. 





in her !lou^;cl^old, and we arc subject to 
her rcKulaiion as far as wc arc pari of her 
household — the animal part of us. with its 
animal functions and appetites. Human 
jntelligence is a Ihinfi far above nature, it 
is a spark from the eternal spirit who 
created nature, and therefore cannot be 
regulated by her. Any product or institu- 
tion of human intelligence is beyond 
nature's control, until abandoned by our 
intellect, when it returns to nature. 

Some of us seem to think that nature 
should also regulate our business institu- 
tions, but she cannot do it. 

For instance, nature knows all about 
peanuts and how to grow them, but she 
cannot roast them, salt them and sell them. 
U one of us should put his peanut stand 
under nature's care and go fi-^ihing and, on 
his return, find both his peanuts and his 
money gone, don't let him blame nature 
for it. She knows nothing about cash or 
credit, it isn't her job. 

Now if nature is unable to run a peanut 
stand, how could any sane man expect her 
to regulate the economic situations of a 
nation? Yet for three years now we are 
standing by — wa'ting for nature to do our 
job. 

Emil Schmjd. President 
Columbian Iron Works. Inc. 

Washington. D. C. 



Chain store evils 

To The Editor; 

In your publication for October under 
the heading "Scientific Business Needed" 
you quote the fallacy, "The chains .send 
alJ their money out of town and leave 
nothing there." You comment on this, say- 
ing that it is part of Nation's Busine^' 
job to fight such fallacies. 

We fail to understand why Nation's 
Business should be so concerned o%'er 
popular conceptions of the chain store, 
Why not with equal propriety fight the 
fallacy which they have consistently foisted 
over on the public that the goods they 
sell at low prices are the equal of those sold 
by independents? 

We have noticed a more than friendly 
interest which your publication has with 
chain-store enterprises. Wc have nothing 
persona] against the chains and recognize 
some good which they have done. They 
have lowered tlie price level of merchandise 
and continually forced manufacturers to 
come out with cheaper products. On the 
other hand they have also forced out many 
superior articles thereby making the public 
suffer. 

For example, a firm of steel workers in 
California learned that there were no really 
satisfactory pruning shears on the market. 
They succeeded in forging a satisfactory 
pair. Their reputation spread to other sec- 
tions and their shears came to be the stand- 
ard in all orchard sections. The price was 
S3 .50. each pair fully guaranteed. 

Then the chain store came in. They ad- 
vertised shears of the other company's pat- 
tern for S2.49, but in many cases Ihey for- 
got to put "pattern" in their advertisement 
even in small type. Their shears were a 
poor imitation of the genuine. However, 
they made people think that they had 
bought shears such as their neighbors had 
told them was the only one to buy. Find- 




AMERICAN CIGAR COMPANY 

chose KANSAS CITY 



To Manufacture 

Cremo Cigars 



INDUSTRIAL 
COMMITTEE 
CHAM B E R OF 
COMMERCE OF 



Westward expansion of cigar 
making — to meet great market 
demands — was pioneered by 
the American Cigar Company 
in choosing Kansas City for 
one of its largest plants. Kan- 
sas City represented a market- 
ing center strategic in western 
distribution. Other lines will 
find a like advantage. Fact 
literature will gladly be mailed 
on request. 



KANSAS CITY 



The ntxi Kansait City ndvcr-^ 
tttcmcnt will tell about the 
choice of KanAas City «aA 
(general hendq uartcn^ for 
Tranitaniincntfil -Wfr»( t rn 
Air, Inc brinfClng here \i% 
ll^nnlllion-dcllar pj&vroLK It 
Ib jufi one more of Kaniai 
Ciev'a preientaiion* of 
MARKED PROCRESS. 



INDUSTRIAL COMMi n EE 
CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 
Kansas City» Mo, 

Please send me fact literature about Kansas City. We 

arc interested in the industry. 



l-irm Name. 
By 



Till*. 
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SitiSc 
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How to 
Cut Expenses 
yet 

INCREASE 
SALES 





The A. W. A. 

Presents a New Plan 
in this FREE BOOKLET 

Write for your Copy! 



Tl 1 1' tmart n/dv* nisinagrr, m try- 
ing; timet, ii dirrrtinff his efforts to- 
ward two object 

1 — Gettlnii iiTI tht hutint** he c«n from tmmr- 
dutc (crritortct K r&'ciJ bv Kii »m\e» force. 

2 — Gciin< ■ftpf hu«inri« in (hr few "brtiche 
•(lot*" tf»n ihr boiinf ■•man — m*ftvof which 
■ re fmf-nmovrd from trie hi^ms Imctorv* 

Dirci-iiim of salrs activiiics nowadays 
mu'it ht tempered with caulinn ... or 
moimliiig overhead "ill wipe out alt f>o»sf- 
bility nf jir<itit! Alert exerutivej »re find- 
ing romiiimi-sense in formal inn and inspira- 
tion in a booklet puhlished Syour A^^O( ia- 
tion — I booklet entitled : "Increasing V'our 
Siles Throiich the V-c of A. W. A, Mer- 
rhandise W.trehousr'i.*' 

Xhi> booklet, now in its tliird edition, 
tell' how to gain reponal or national div- 
tribution for your produrt at minimum 
cost . . . how to redtire branch hou»e 
overhead by ti-'ing our warehousej M your 
outi branch di>iribuiiiiK points. . . how to 
place >pot Mocks of your mereharidise in 
the citiei where your goods can he moit 
readily and prnftl^tbly sold. 

No mitlier what you make or m^irkrt, 
write today (or your free copy of the 
A.W. A. Booklet. It will be a helpful 
(Tuide to citnstniftive buiineti thinking in 
this year 1932! 



AMERICAN 
WAREHOUSEMEN'S 
ASSOCIATION 

1976 Adam-Franklin Bldg., Chieaga, III. 



ine lhat the <ihc»r^ which ih*y had bou|ht 
were tjn«tjif»rtary the>- ctmcluded th«t 
thii compiny's shear* were like all the rert. 
In other wwdv the chain Mjccc«<led in 
tearing down a real article. 

We we no reason to defend the chain 
«tore» aitaintt some of the poptilar rc- 
artton<i when they are piilty of much wtjrsc 
things that are not publicly advanct^ 
ai^inst thrm. 

( HAS II. Cota,iE« 
Clark ffatdwoir Stotr 
Chiro. CtUiltttma 



Not « "DestruciionUt" 

To TtiF. EniTOR 

I was creatiy siirprivd to read the edi 
lorial in the November number of 
N ation's Bi mness. entitled "What of the 
Surplus Beef?" 

Probably no aijency or individual is more 
opposed to blanket recommendations for 
voluntary- arrcate reduction or reduction 
of herds and slocks for "the common Rtxid 
of all." than the cxtenwon senicc of the 
New York State Collece of ARriculturc, 
and myself personally. 

Therefore. I take decided except ion lo 
beinjt clawd in with the ".New school of 
destructionisis." who have been rccnm- 
mrndinR that farmers "Plow under c\ery 
third row," etc, 

ReferrinK to the specific part of otir 
.iKriniltural extension proRram on which 
the writer of the editorial probably based 
his siatt-mcnls; 

We have for some time hern having; a 
surplus o( dair>* cows and of milk in the 
area supplyinc New York City. This is 
due to the fart that there is a definite cycle 
in the price and numbers of dairj' rows. 
When cows and milk arc cheap we raise 
too few heifer calves. When prices of cows 
and milk arc hich, we raise too many. .\t 
present wc arc reaping a han'cst of having 
raised too many heifer calves when cows 
were high a few years ago. This Siurplus 
has resulted in low milk prices and, from 
the standpoint of the individual dairyman, 
need for increasine his efhriency by getting 
rid of his low producing cows. 

Last summer the dniry commit tee of the 
NVw York State Farm Bureau Federation 
and representatives of the extension scr\'ice 
of this institution decided to put on a cam- 
paign for culling cows. 

It was definitely understood and clearly 
stated at the .start that no dairyman v.a'i 
lo be asked, and none have been asked, lo 
do anything "for the common good of all," 
if such action would cost him money as an 
individual. 

The statement "Cull one out of se\ en ' 
was adopted as a sort of slogan but with 
the express explanation, "This is not a 
blanket recommendation, but railier a guide 
for the individual to use in culling his 
herd, it being the opinion of the dair^- 
commillee that the average dair>*man could 
probably cttSl out the p<iorest seventh of 
his herd and. as an individual, have more 
money by so doing." 

It was also suggested that many dairy- 
men with high producing herds shoiild 
not nill at all and lhat many would find it 
to their advantage to ctiU more than one 
out of seven. 

I belie^'e lhat the following quotation 
taken from an article which appeared in 



a Urte number nf nur eninty and state 
agricultural publications clearly indicates 
the dificrmft between the recommenda- 
tion lhat "farmers cull their herds pttMnptly 
and \-iKomu<ily," and the recommendation 
that "farmers plow under e\Try third row 
of cotton." 

"The New York Stale Farm Bureau 
Federation through its dairy committee, has 
Konc on record as ha\ ing recommended the 
slaughter of at least one mit of se.-en cows 
in the stale before January- I. 15*32. 

Tnlike the recommendation made lo the 
cotton growers concerning plowing under 
every ihird row, this recommendation is 
sound. 

'With present milk prices and present 
cost of production, (he average dair^tnan 
can undoubtedly seleri on the basis of 
physical defects and inefhcient production 
one-v\'enth of his cows for slaughter and, 
by doing so. make more money for him- 
self. 

"Taking out one-seventh of our cowh 
would, of course, mean getting rid of a 
couple of hundred thousand cows, thus cut- 
ting down the surplus. However, more im- 
portant than that is the fart that taking 
nut the poorest seventh from the average 
t'.etd would usually mean gelling rid of 
producers so inellkient that the dairyman 
would have more money at the end of the 
year e^rn though the total production of 
milk stayed the same. 

"Enough experiments have been tried in 
rt tempting to get Ihc individual producer 
to cut his produrtion for the cominon good 
of all. e^'en though it might mean a loss 
to him as an individual, to prove that the 
world is not yet ready for such I'topian 
ideas. 

"Any appeal for reduced produrtion 
must be based on something that will mean 
money lo the individual. Slaughtering the 
poorest se\'cnth of our cows will do this," 

V. B. Hart 
ExUnsion Pfoftssor of t'ann Afana^ifttirnl, 
Coinrll {'nivfTsity, 
Ilkaca, Sew York 



U. S. Chamber Meeting 

FOR THE first time since its crea- 
tion 20 years hro the ChambtT of 
Commerce of the United States will 
hold its annual meeting this year on the 
Pacific Coast, The meeting will be held 
May 16 to May 20, 

On the first day, as in the past, the 
Chamber's National Council will meet 
for the nnmination of directors for the 
cnsuinft year. Those nominated will be 
formally elected on the last day of the 
meeting. 

Four days will be assigned to general 
sessions and Rtoup meetinRs for discus- 
sion of current business problems. 
Prominent speakers will address the 
general sessions. At the group meetings 
the |)r<Kedure will be more informal, 
taking on the character of round table 
discussions. 

Railroads will give reduced rates for 
the meeting. 
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They'll 'Buy Now' 
If We'll 'Sell Now' 

( Continued from page 18) 
couraging uses when such use is not to 
the advantage of both buyer and seller. 

But that method of salesmanship isn't 
confined to such important and compar- 
atively new products as bakelite, cello- 
phane and aluminum. 

Just the other day a salesman called 
on me and used this type of selling on 
one of the most familiar products, in- 
surance. He asked me if I would let him 
go over my policies and make sugges- 
tions. 

I was willing and he showed me how 
I could make changes in beneficiaries 
that would ultimately make some day 
worthwhile savings on executor and ad- 
ministrative charges. 

This review of an insurance situation 
brought about a discussion of handling 
certain real estate, and from that dis- 
cussion grew a picture of the need for 
protection of real estate in case of death, 
and from that a new insurance policy. 

The salesman made a sale. 

Developing new prospects 

ONE more case of "engineer salesman- 
ship" where the hope is to develop a 
large volume out of small units. New 
construction has been at a low ebb in 
this country but there is much work to 
be done in remodeling and repair. 

Johns-Manville Corporation has set 
to work to show their dealers all over 
the country how to develop that busi- 
ness, in other words, to give them some 
new ideas and new methods of practical 
salesmanship. 

The very thing they hope to tell the 
dealer and carpenter contractors is 
"How to spot reroofing prospects," in 
other words how to find a market. 

A letter from Ken R. Dyke, sales pro- 
motion manager of the company, has 
this clause: 

"I am sure that such a plan as we pro- 
pose can be more effectively put over 
when backed by an individual manu- 
facturer who has selfish interests in- 
volved, than it could be if adopted by a 
trade organization." 

There is sound philosophy in that, 
even if "selfish interests" is a harsh 
phrase. When the individual industry ' 
wants business bad enough to go after | 
it, with new methods, new products, new ' 
prices, it can get it. 

This may be time for a nation wide 
"buy now" campaign. It is certainly the 
time for a "sell now" campaign. — W. B. 



It's Easier to Subtract 
than to Add . . and the 

Result is 
the iSame 
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Drawn from Slainless Steel 

Shell (tratvn by G. P, & F. from Ifi- 
gnuge stfiinless steel. Two partx of 
shellare welded together after assembly. 




TF you could add 3 to 10% to 
selling price it would be fine for 
profilB. But what would customers 
think and do? Subtract, then, from 
production costs . . . and you have 
the same chance to earn a profit. 

Many manufacturers are letting 
G. P. & F. liclp them make sub- 
traction do ihc same thing as ad- 
dition. The shell drawn from 
stainlesB steel shown, is an example 
of what can be done. 

The use of G. P, & F. stampings 
cuts materials and finishing coHts 
. , . and eliminates machining costs 
entirely. Better still, it adds sales 
appeal . . . lighter weight, increased 
convenience, durable modern fin- 
ishes, and beauty of design. 

G, P. & F. has 50 Years' 
Experience 

More than half a century of ex- 
perience ■ , . an ever-growing cli- 
entele including many of the largest 
manufacturers of the country are 
guarantees that G. P, & F. engineer- 
ing ami design service is almost 
certain to boost your profits. A few 
moments of your time is the only 
cost of finding out what G. P. & F. 
stampings will do for your profits 
and your product. Just send a 
sample or drawing and let us rec- 
ommend. No obligation whatever. 

GEUDER, PAESCHKE & FREY CO. 

i^iiki R^prc^frnliiUm In rr^nrliuil riiLfi in All Puti^ 

1419 West St. Paul Ave., Milwaukee, Wh, 

♦For yniir <'nTivi?nk'nitt Just pin thr^ om(pnn rcmlniit r 
lo your lotLcrhoad and banklet will be forwarflirtl. 

I CfirDEH. PAKSCnKE & FTtliY TO . I 

im \\\ St, prtui Atr* 

Milwaukee, Wlj, 
rii^ftflr send vtjiir hnfiklet. "/» 

Ui Itte Rdilre^i bfhm , , . uUh- 
init ciiiftrBO or obUifaUnn, 




fimp(Jt*lf Xiimr. 

Cit^ « Strtte.. 




IVhcH writi'nff fo Ckuoer, Pahscbke & Trev Co. pU tisc rnrn/mii S'tition's Business 



Marks of 
Good Management 

THE most essential char- 
acteristic of management 
is organization. If man- 
agement is right its organ- 
ization is right. No need 
to go further to find the 
qualities that make for 
success. 

Personality shows on the 
surface. Spirit and morale 
can not be hidden. Every 
detail of business transac- 
tions expresses their pres- 
ence, or their absence. 

No greater tragedy in bus- 
iness life than the failure 
of able, honest and poten- 
tially successful men. Mo- 
dem Accountancy sees 
these failures often and 
emphasizes them as quite 
unnecessary. Success is 
not to the superman alone. 
Most often it comes from 
a right concept of organi- 
zation and the application 
of a well-ordered plan. 
Every day, normal busi- 
ness intelligence discovers, 
and understands better 
these truths; and so is 
achieving more fully the 
results that mark good 
management. 

ERNST & ERNST 

ACCOUNTANTS and AUDITORS 
SYSTEM SERVICE 



^X^stern Meeting in Spokane 
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TAX ATION and thccffurts of bu*i- 
organizations to rm-ct cuirfnl 
jnobhms in trade and tnduiitry 
occupii-d the Ninth Wi-sti-rn Divisional 
MwtinR of ihf Chambir of Oimmcrci* 
of the rnit«l States, held IX<imtx-r 4 
and 5 at SiMikarn*. Wash 

More than a thousand busini'ss mt n 
fif thf Pacific Gtast and Inter Moun 
lain region attended, a new record for 
this division, and a RauRe of the interest 
in the subjects considered. Host to the 
RatherinK was the Spokane Chamtwr 
of Commerce, of which Eric .\. John- 
ston is president. 

Measurable progress is being made in 
meetinR the imminjiate problems of 
business and in the evolution of 
methods of dealing with lonR-ran.fte 
questions of stabilization and control, 
the discussions revealed. Frederick J. 
Kosler, president of the California 
State Chamber of Commerce, told of 
the stale wide effort to regulate and di- 
rect employment in California. The 
similar work of the .\rizona Industrial 
Congress; was described by P, G. Spils- 
bury. president nf that orRanizaticin, 



who proposed it as a mode) for a na- 
tional plan of industrial stabilization 
and control. Stabilization Irom the na- 
tional viewiKiinl was discussed by 
Henry I. Harriman. chairman of the 
.National Chamber s commilti-c on c<>n- 
tinuily of businws and employment. 

How the immediate problems of 
trade and industry are bcirtR dealt with 
by the Intirnational and National 
Chambers was told by Silas Strawn, 
president of the latter body. 

Accomplishments of state organiza- 
tion in curtailing costs of gnvernment 
and systematizing exjienditurcs were 
discussed by Orval W. Adams, of 
Salt Lake City, and others. Various 
ftjrms of organization for dealing with 
these questions were presented by dete- 
gati-s from Arizona, California, Idaho 
and Clali. 

Subjects of resolutions adopted by 
the mwting included government pur- 
chases, government attracts, govern- 
ment comi^etition in business, increased 
monetary use of silver, setting up of 
state economic clearing houst-s. and lor 
est. lite and hcahh proiection 




THEY WORKED TO SAVE AKRON'S BANKS 

Standing: Harvey S. Firestone, president, the Firestone Tire 8C Rub- 
bcr Co.; Frank A. Seiberling, president, the Seibcrling Rubber Com- 
pany; Seated: James D. Tew, president, the B. F. Goodrich Co.; Paul 
Litchfield, president, the Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., and 
Vi'illiam O'Ncil, president, the General Tire Co. 



lliESE five men. with other .Akron 
citizens, sal around a conference table 
and worked without interruption from 
Saturday nonn until nearly daybreak 
on Monday to make possible the estab- 
lishment of Akron's new 515,000,000 



Credit Ojr|)oration and the merger of 
the First-City and Central-Depositors 
banks. It was the first local community 
application of President Hoover's redis 
count bank idea and blazed the trail 
in relieving banking distress. 



il n, II -i ri.'..!,, f-t.au iii,pi:i n \atrnn'j /I'u .1. 
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Fast/ economical 
TRANSPORTATION 

is the liFe-blood of 

COMMERCE • 



ERIE RAILROAD SYSTEM 

The Heavy Duty Railroad 
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The Map of the Nation^s Business 




WHILE securities sagged to new low levels in De- 
cember, stubborn strength was displayed by grains 
and cotton. Retail trade advanced, despite the re- 
tarding eFFects of mild weather on many lines 

ENOUGH new lows in commodities were reached in 
IX'Cfmljer to contradict the frequent statement that 
thtse prices had again been "stabilized." Declines 
exceeded advances tw(j to one— but some standard 
bearers anions the stapks, hke grains ( corn, a sea- 
sonal product just now, excepted ) showed comparatively 
little weakness. OilTee, copijer, cotton and rubber showed 
slight gains. Bradstreefs Weekly Food Index for the close 
of the year was at its lowest jKiint since it was first compiled 
in 1916 and the Monthly Commodity Index reached the 
lowest point since the summer of 1908. 

Failures made a new high record in 1931. In fact, there 
were as many failures in 11 months of last year as there 
were in the 12 months of 1930. The worst feature was that 
total liabilities were swollen by the unprecedented number 
of bank susjxjnsions. Some months ago it was estimated that 
2,000 bank closings would be ri*corded in 1931. That 
would be nearly ten per cent of all the banks in the country. 
This seems to have been the case, as, according to the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board, 1,832 banks closed in 1 1 months of 1931. 
They had deixjsits of Sl,471,0(")0,(X)0, 

Probably 20(J to 300 more cUjsed in December. Business 
liabilities of all kinds in 1931, swelled by these bank liabili- 
ties, indicated an aggregate of failure damage, j-wrhaps 56 per 




Final returns indicate that agriculture's gross income 
in 1931 was ^6,920,000,000, lowest since 1911. In 
1919 gross income was ^16,000,000,000 
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Pmtl Mirery fj/o — 
Speeiiil equipment extra 



HUNDREDS OF THOUSANDS of 
owners! Billions of miles of 
service! And the experience of those 
owners for those miles has proved 
Dodge Trucks — proved them money 
savers, money makers. 

You can safely select a Dodge Truck 
because of its clearly defined mechani- 
cal advantages . . . Or because of its 
low price . . . Or because of convinc- 
ing test in your business . . . But the 
surest, safest test of all is the owners' 
experience test. 

When owners of Dodge Truckscvery- 
where, in your business, in your locality, 
continue to select these workers year 
after year because they have proved 
money makers, you need seek no farther 
for proof upon which to baseyour choice. 

See your Dodge dealer. Get the 
proof of Dodge dependability, Dodge 
long life, Dodge economy, Dodge 
performance, Dodge unequalled value. 

When vuiiinu a 




TRUCK 



y^'TON DEM VERY 




CHASSIS f.O.B.]>£TR.OIT 



4<^{'mdtT tiuaii ; villi ^ieup body $S<SOt with tanopy, tcrren or panti body 
tS70i 6-ctltndtt iluntit f44i; with pukup body SSSO; with cafutpr, ttrrrn or 
pantl body $611, Prieti f, a. b. Dttroil, 

For any Kauling need, there ■■ m aize and type of Dodge Truck to fit. Gtos* 
capacide* range up lo 25,000 pounds . . . and higher for tractor-trailer servicp. 
Price* are law on any btuis of cnmpari&on. - 

DODGt TllfCK dealer pleoje menlioH Nation't Buiineu 
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DETEX NEW MODEL 
PATROL 

It can count up to 100 and even 
write your name 

Because of i:s unique recording mechanism, 
the Detex New Model Patrol cffers many ad- 
vantdges found in no other portable watch- 
nan's ctocic. 

It will res'^''^'' ''^y number cf stations in 
sequence. On reacning 100, die changes can 
be effected to carry on to additional hun- 
dreds. Or it will register combinations of 
numerals or letters, or both, as desired. 
It is the only clock that registers numbers 
above "9" as complete numerals, a feature 
that saves considerable time when a number 
cl elects are to be checked. 

Unlimited in capacity, Interchangeable to 
the fullest degree, a mater of records that 
are unalterable, it offers decided advantages 
in the plant where a number of watchmen 
are employed. It offers decided advantages 
to any plant interested in the fullness and 
completeness of the record of safeguard of 
the plant — the most important activity in a 
plant during the hours it is cicsed. 

SrnJ lh>r *'(irn['lric Inlivrinjcuni 

DETEX WATCHCLOCK CORPORATION 

4153 Rivtniwood Avenut, Chic^so. i'J. 
£9 Beach St., Boston 80 Vjf kk St . N. V. 
?o0m SOOi 1 loMjricttd St,, AtUnU 
Mjnuldcturins 

NtlWMAN . ALERT - PATROL 
ECO WATCHMAN'S CLOCKS 

Approved by the Underwriter^^ Ldbordtorici, Inc. 
dfiJ tne \jc.toij Mutudlb Ldbordtorir 
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j cent higher than ihe jircvinus record 

I total, that of 19H0. 

December retail trade advanced over 
that ol recently prweding months, while 
wholesale business, industry and collec- 
tions receded. 

December trade dropped slightly 

HOWEVER, mail-order sales for De- 
cember, 1931, decreased 19 per cent 
from the December. 1930, fiRure, as 
against a 17.6 per cent decrease in 

I November and a 22 per cent decrease 
in Dt-cember. 1930, from 1929. For the 

I full year the decrease in mail-order 
sales from 1930 was 14.2 per cent, as 
against a 10.9 jxrr cent decline in 1930 
and 1929. 

Chain-store sales for December, 1931. 
were six per cent below those of the 
like month of 1930, which in turn 

1 showed a decrease of 4.9 j-ter cent from 
those of December, 1929. 

The decrease in November was 8.2 
per cent. For the year, chain-store sales 
fell four per cent from those of 1930, 
which in turn were 0.5 per cent above 
those of 1929. 

Combined chain- and mail-order 
sales for December, 1931, declined 9.6 
per cent from those of the like month 
of 1930. Sales for the year were 5.6 
per cent lower than in 1930. The de- 
crease in 1930 from 1929 was two per 
cent. 

Dei>artment-store sales for December 
fell thirteen per cent below December, 
1930. For the year 1931 the decrease 
was 11 i>er cent from 1930. and the de- 
cline in 1930 from 1929 was eight per 
cent. 

Good health despite depression 

i 

THERE were two things about 1931 
which were not necessarily related but 
which were interesting. One was that 
public health was generally good the 
country over. Reasoning from this, there 
seems to have been no impairment of 
health despite the talk of under nourish- 
ment due to hard times, lack of work 
and consequent t educed earnings. 

The other interesting thing was the 
statement by President Woods of the 
American Meat Packers Institute that 
meat consumption increased slightly in 
the Ignited States in 1931. The increase 
was mainly in lamb which moved into 
consumption in greater volume than 
I ever before. 

Consumption of beef and veal 
changed little. Pork consumption was 
slightly larger than in 1930 ?ind con- 
sumption of lard was ten i>er cent heav- 
ier than in the preceding year. It may 



be inferred that these increases were 
the result of the lower prices which 
certainly ruled at wholesale and pre- 
sumably at retail also. Hog prices at one 
time in December were rciiorted the 
lowest in 30 odd years. 

Tlie steel industry was slack in De- 
cember, with capacity at a very low 
jioint— perhaps 20 to 25 per cent as 
against perhaps 35 ytev cent last year 
when total potential capacity to pro- 
duce was. however, less by some mil- 
lions of tons than it is this year. Prices 
were weak, with bars, plates and shapes 
off in the closing days of the month, 
due. probably, to the slackness in the 
automobile-manufacturing trade. Still, 
one estimate of December output was 
100,000 cars and trucks, which com- 
pares with an actual output of only 
68,867 vehicles in November— the 
smallest output in any month since the 
figures were first collected in 1921. 

Roads show small profit 

PRELIMINARY estimates of railroad 
earnings for November, based on re- 
ports of a large number of roads, re- 
vealed a decrease of 23.2 per cent from 
November, 1930, and 38.7 per cent 
from November, 1929. Coincidentally, 
net operating income fell 40.8 jier cent 
from November, 1930, and 57.2 per 
cent from November, 1929. 

For the ten months ending with 
October, gross earnings were 20.2 per 
cent and net earnings 38.9 jier cent 
betow 1930, The decreases from 1929 
were 32 and 57 per cent, respectively. 
The new freight rates granted by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission went 
into effect early in January. 

A number of roads have announced 
wage decreases of ten per cent, and it 
seems increasingly likely that the vari- 
ous railroad union bodies will accept 
them. Nevertheless, the news dis- 
patches report that the Interstate 
Commerce Commission has been asked 
to permit a new 800-mile railroad to 
be built from Denver to southern 
California. 

Farm income hit low 

FINAL returns of size and value of 
the country's crojis— December 1 farm 
prices being taken as a guide to the 
latter— by the Bureau of .Agricultural 
Economics, reveal a sizable decrease in 
corn yield and smaller changes up or 
down in other cereals, with crop values 
and farm income lower than for at 
least 20 years. The revisions in size of 
crops were based mainly on revisions 
of acreage. The value of the country's 
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crops was i>ut at $4,122,850,000. 29 and 
49 \WT cciU lower than 1930 and 1929 
allliauftii ihe yk'ltis of kadinR crops 
were ten |>er cent larger than in 1930, 
the drouth year. 



Weather helped winter wheat 

THE shortage in spring wheat and the 
moderate crop of corn, taken in con- 
junction with the large yield of winter 
wheat in the Central West and South- 
west, points to the recurrence of certain 
weather phenomena noted many years 
ago. 

It seems almost certain that record 
yields of winter wheat and corn in the 
same year are what might be called in- 
compatible. Winter-wheat yield per acre 
in 1931 was 19.2 bushels as against 15.2 
bushels in 1930 and 14.2 bushels in 1929. 
In spite of reduced acreage from 1928 to 

1930 the winter-wheat crop rose from 
577,000,000 to 787,000.000 bushels, 
which indicates that reduction of acre- 
age of and by itself does not necessarily 
mean smaller yields. 

Estimates of aggregate income made 
by the Agricultural Economics Bureau 
reveal that agriculture's gross income in 

1931 was $6,920,000,000—26 per cent 
less than in 1930 and 42 per cent less 
than in 1929, this sum including prod- 
ucts that were sold or consumed in the 
farm home. 

It is figured that the crops provided 
$2,900,000,000 of this income and live 
stock about $4,000,000.000— $1,000,- 
000,000 and $1,400,000,000 respectively 
less than in 1930. 

When the gross income of 1931, the 
lowest since 1911, is compared with the 
gross income of $16,000,000,000 in 1919 
we get a better idea of the reduction 
agriculture has taken. 

Study of some 40 odd farm crops over 
the two years, 1929 to 1931, shows that 
only two products have advanced in 
price. Grapes showed an advance in 
1931 over 1930, the hops in 1931 over 
1929. 

Wheat holds above low 

THE stubborn strength of wheat since 
that product emerged from the mt of 
early September and October, when 
practically double bottoms were record- 
ed, has persisted fairly well, ttxi, despite 
some fainting spells in the stock and 
bond and cotton markets. At the time 
of writing, the price still holds at one- 
third to one-half of the gain of October- 
November. 

Reasons that are assigned for this 
are many and various. One is that the 
world's crop of 1931, with 41 countries 




"The Grealest Value 
Per Filing Inch 
Ever Produced 



EMPIRE 

jMlAXIMUM filing inches per depth of cabinet — silentj easy 
operation — time saving mechanical improvements — new 
beauty of line and finish make the new Empire Line of Steel 
Files the best filing investment on the market today. 

Careful engineering gives the Kmpire rigidity and streng th 
that add extra years of trouble-free, heavy duty service. All 
drawer stops are against leather, reducing office noise. Ten 
rollers (6 ball bearing) assure quick and easy drawer oper- 
ation — no matter how heavy the load. 

The new E.WIRE Line oj Sieei Filej- is now on eii.fphy 
in i/our cili/. You cannot alTord to miss the many new 
and exclusive features that make it the greatest Cling 
value ever to bear the " Y and E" label. See it iotiay. 

\awmanandFrbe Mfg.(o. 

228 JAY STHEET ROCHESTER. NF W YORK 

Bt;inchvs in Principal Cities — Rrprvsnntulivirs in SOOOOlUer 
Citi«fl and Tuwns 
Export Dipl., 368 Brondway, New Yorlt, N. v., U.S.A. 
n X Steel and Wuod Filing C.lilnets . , ..Stct l Desks . . , St«l Shelvins , . . Safe! 
OHier Sy5leni& and Snpjilic^ ... Viiiilili.' Index Equipment ... Bunk 
Libfiiry Equipment 



''FOaEMOST FORrH°i",S FIFTY YEARS" 



When wriiinir to Yawm/ik and Ekiif. Mrc. Co. ftease iwnthii Xalloii's Busiiiftt 
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For Interrupted 
Insurance Programs 

M f you have been forced 
by pr«ent circumslnnces to delay 
ihe cutnijlelion uI yuur pUnneij in- 
"urance prugram. tlip new Jolm 
llancuck Famil) Inctime Prokiaiiiri 
iiffris an ullraclive anrl easy way tn 
guarantee tlie desired family in- 
i rime lor a limited pcrioJ, 

1 1 can be apjjlied only on John 
liancnck poiicicH. bui has such a 
liberal income feature (rine percent 
fif llie base insurance per month t 
lliat many who have mi ejiisiinj! 
Jufin Hancock policies find it well 
wiirlh ^liile til iriEiure fi>r an atlili- 
titinal amount in order to secure 
the benefits of the Family hicumi- 
I'ritvision. 

It's new. Il'ft timely. Let us ex- 
plain it to )uu. 





iFE Insurance Company^ 



loiirf Hahckk Ikouirt Bumlad 
197 Clarrn^iin ^itr«<i'i. Brtainn. Mhh, 

PtH«p ic-iid me y.iut b<»ukjcl^ "t[ii>im? tur 
file FAtill^y." 
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or SIBERIAN 
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The picture tell* the story = 

Comtiurp t\\v .\ni*'rif.,in l-lm .ii rti-hi, 7 ft'rt hiuti ^ 

whtn planted in \ 7 .'^vitli tli«- ri av of t Uim.^: Klm« = 

III li'fl. nnSy thrt'f ivvl liinb v^-lln'Ti pliimcil in l'>tK. = 

PitluT«" l,ik<'n ml'J.'4. A riwv iKMtKiful m.Lti]r>'tl = 

iihado Lr*"""^iiiyiit sin irL jtMr-i. 3 

For Street Planting, Wind Breaks, Screens M 

or Iniliiridiul Lawn Trees § 

Th*?rearet\^r>Hti-;tin-tuf Chim-'Tt* Mm. Our stock is = 

tJuct-'J by llu^ U* Dtfjjarlnii'Jil. nl Ajirkulturi-. S 

Wiry li;irdv, it llm>TH im anyclim;itefr[}m blr-uk = 

Sa#kaKtlK-v%dn luturrid Ari/unu- It |cavr*st>ul vnf\y = 

in Sprinwand rf-lainsitgJoUaKc unLilliite KalUTIu* ^ 

tn'C is fi:ruc(*ful in f^jrm and vrj-y adaplaliji^ = 

shiiiiinitu«dr*ir4*d. Onull i*<iints this ('hini-fii' l*"lm = 

»» on*? of the uiodt valuable irrM'j* evtr ininitlttcf d = 

jntu Arnfrtca. = 

t'oJuiiHpdfscriiJiiunapf thtaeirutf riiint-M? Mlfiin = 

l^iut Krow 27 ^Tt in 0 yi^afu* tojirlhiT witb hundrt-d?) s 

uf ulluT 4 h(jicx' lruiL4j<nd ormimcnLdl ireca, flLrw^T- ^ 

1 nK -iliruhfi. plants, pviTHTprn*,T»*'r('nmals<'tC. with ^ 

iHiiHiralionsinculur iiriMn uur J t'-nliiltHiu*— = 

MuUnl irvr. on m]ur«i. Wrixe fof it to = 

Glen Bros., Inc. "*5M«inSfrett| 

Ctenwood Nursary Rochester, N. T- = 

••»>/u/B«(i Iht komt-HJUTlXX}RS" = 

ItllltJIIIIMHI II III M i4itNiMh iMiiMM'f tt»tl'lfniirFhHII>>tlllthllllli»ll'l*f 



repoitinK, totalled 3.542.684,000 bushels 
as against 3.635.025.000 in 1930 (Rus- 
sia not included ) . but the decrease here 
shown is only 93.(KX).0(X) bushels, which 
is less than earlier estimates led the 
trade to expect. 

Acreage reductions may help 

ANOTHER reason assigned is specula- 
Hon, but that hardly accords in a year 
when st^eculation was slack. Then. too. 
there are admitted reductions in acreage 
in Argentina, in Australia and in our 
tiwn winter-wheat area. In the last 
named, however, the reduction was only 
ten i>er cent and although the plant en- 
tered the winter in the lowest condition 
—with two exceptions —in 40 years, this 
may be changed by spring. 

Slill another reason assigned is that 
much wheat is being fed to animals or 
being sold to Oriental countries where 
the rice crop is short. 

Perhaps the simplest appearing rea- 
son of all is that the wheat trade here 
got an idea that the price of September- 
October, 1931, was too low, that short 
selling at such a price was "out" and 
that wheat prices had nowhere to go 
but up. 

All this is perhaps by the way as it 
were, but the fact remains that wheat 
still holds a sufficient share of the ad- 
vance of October-November to pay stor- 
age charges and show a slight prolit. 

Prices of commodities in December 
showed a further slight decline to a 
level of about June. 1908. 

Sales of stocks and bonds have parted 
company in recent troubled years. Bond 
sales gained in 1931, while stock sales 
decreased. They are still at almost op- 
jxjsite poles, judging from the fairly 
steady gains in bond sales and the de- 
clines in stock sales. In December, bond 
sales gained over those in December 
1930 by 26.4 ix;r cent, while stock sales 
declined by 14.6 jxT cent. For the year, 
bond sales were 10.7 per cent ahead of 

1930 while stock sales were off 29.9 jx-r 
cent. Compared with 1929. bond sales in 

1931 were off 9.2 per cent and stock sales 
53 per cent. 

Bank clearings still tend downward, 
which is not surprising considering the 
bank mergers and suspensions noted in 
1930 and 1931. 

Ftir December, clearings were rather 
uniformly lower than a year ago, in 
the neighborhood of 31 i>er cent over 
the entire country and in the cities 
outside New York, while the decreases 
for the year were off respectively 24.5 
and 25.2 per cent. Compared with 
1929, the outside of New York clearings 
were 62.2 per cent smaller while the de 



crease in all clearings was 42.7 per cent. 

Following is a fairly complete com- 
parison of (jnanciai and industrial move- 
ments in November and the 11 months 
of last year as compared with the pre- 
vious year. 

Comparison is also offered with the 
months ol 1929: 

FINANCIAL AND INDUSTRIAL TRENDS 
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Benefactor oF Aviation 

THE routine of commercial business 
was t(X) dull for Harry Guggen- 
heim, mining magnate. After the 
war in which he served as a naval flyer, 
Guggenheim decided that he no longer 
had a taste for business. 

He looked around for something with 
more thrill. Aviation presented itself. 
He interested his father and the Guggen- 
heim Foundation for the Promotion of 
Aeronautics was established. Millions of 
dollars were placed at the young man's 
dis[K)sal and one of the greatest in- 
fluences on modern aviation in this 
country came into being. 

It all haiijiened because business was 
loo dull for a young man who had just 
emerged from the war. 



Comment on Cost 
of City Government 

A M 0 N G the many comments 
XV Nation's Business received 
# \ concerning Lawrence Sullivan's 
article, "We Pay Too Much for City 
Government," in the November issue, 
were several from citizens and officials 
of cities which Mr, Sullivan rated as 
"high-cost" centers. These letters took 
exception to the basis which Mr. Sulli- 
van employed for his rating — per capita 
revenue collections— which, the writers 
pointed out, was capable of erroneous 
interpretation, 

Mr. Sullivan's purpose, of course, 
was to show the upward trend of taxes. 
In doing so, however, he used only the 
total per capita revenue from all 
sources. 

This total per capita revenue in sev- 
eral of the 12 "high-cost" centers Mr. 
Sullivan listed — among them, Cblorado 
Springs, Pasadena, and Lansing, Mich. 
— included not only receipts from the 
general property tax, but also receipts 
from city-owned utilities and from 
rnisceilaneous sources. 

Property tax not high 

THIS being the case, points out J. R. 
Lowell, president of the Colorado 
Springs Chamber of Commerce, and 
E. L. Mosley, city manager of Colorado 
Springs, such use of the figure might 
easily convey the impression that taxes 
are high in that city, whereas, as a mat- 
ter of fact, they compare favorably 
with taxes of cities in its class. 

Of the per capita collection for 1928 
(which Mr. Sullivan used in his article 
and which amounted to $90.42 ), these 
gentlemen show, only $43.48 was de- 
rived from the general property tax, 
while S39.19 was derived from the earn- 
ings of Colorado Springs' city-owned 
public service enterprises. Colorado 
Springs' per capita expenditure for 
1928. they add, representing the cost 
of operating the city (except the tele- 
phone and street railway systems) was 
only $62,85, leaving a per capita sur- 
plus of $27.57. 

A similar criticism is voiced by F. A. 
Hutty, industrial commissioner of the 
Lansing Chamber. 

"If you had subtracted from total 
revenue collections the amount of rev- 
enue derived from public-service en- 
terprises," writes Mr. Hutty, "the per 
capita figure for Lansing would have 
been $54.13, instead of $91.63." 
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LARGEST TO HONOLULU 

The Em press of Japan sails tlte Puuific, without a 
peer. Slie's the largest and fastest. Luxurious ami 
in perfect taste. Smart as Park Avenue or tlie Hue 
de la Puix. The peak of what the Enipresaes menu 
to eeagoned trans-Paeific travellers . . . the way 
to go. No wonder lliese people feel thut "going 
Enipresa" is "belonging," 

Empress of Japan and her sisler-ltner Empress 
of Canada sail to Honulnlu and thence to the 
Orient ... in 13 days. 

For a 10-day crossing, take Empress of Asia or 
Empress of Bussia, Direct Express. Reduced fares 
on lliis route for 1932. 

All Empresses curry aUi) a fine Tourist Cabin at 
correspondingly lower rales. 

Note; Reduced All -Year Round -Trip Fares. 
Special Summer Fares. 

Sailings from Victoria and Vancouver (trains 
direct to ship-side). SanFrauciseo and Los Angeles 
sailings connect willi Empress of Japan and Em- 
press of Canada at Honolulu. Orient tours. Tour 
service . . . round-Pacific, round-the-world. 

Booklets, information from your own agent i>r 
Canadian Pacific: New York, Chicago, Montreal 
a lid 32 other cities in United States and Canada. 

Canadian (fhc^c 



HOKOLULU • YOKOHAMA • K08E * NAGASAKI * SHANGHAI . HONG KONG • MANILA 

ORIENT 

IfJii'ii '.eriliiw a Canadian Pacific offli\- piriisr moi/ioit Nalwu's Busiiiris 
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There otiglit to be a law ... of 
course, the office boys or a porter 
call helj>— 

But uhy? Because no matter who 
does it, it's all IIN\ECESS*«V ! 
There's a .new way of storing rec- 
ords — 




Simply pull nut (he .v/iV//hk tlraner, nnd 
thrre it is,' 

Tlif new Oifiirtl SliiiinK Draw if r Sturage 
Fil«>. maili' ni ( iiiticl I, \ IVII HriiHU, ulTiTi 
you this ru<ltt'ul iniiiroveniiMrt in rei'urd 
Miinitse. Nu 111 lire »i rc-li iiiji willi lii-av\, 
(luily slora)>i> luixei- lo pH at ilif Iikx in 
whicli the Ut'sireil record is hurii'd. Makes 
yrjur ■iinrcd rei'iiri[>^ jusr as acressild*- aii 
iho^e in "i iirri'iit" iWe*. 

\ ou save mnney, tf)o. Nn expensive 
slielviirg iieedtrd, Ovford Sliiliiip Drawer 
Slora{!e I'ites ■ilark six fet-t Uifih in all 
sizes, fully Iiiaderl, itilliout }iut);ii)g or 
sagftiug — anil all ilrawer^i work freely. 

Sizt's fiir all roninKinly usetl paper?: and 
foriTiM — and j-pei ial piy.es to order. \4 rile 
fur f[irl)it>r inforiiialion and name of near- 
f&I ilealer who i-an ^iijiply yoti. 

Maite liy itie tnaker'> of Oxford Filing 
Supplies, tile prnduel (4 Specialists, 




Fii.ixu si'i»i»i.Y r©. 

:tt'2 ^tor|ta^ .tvf.. Ilruoklyn. 



Some Reasons 

PROPOSALS have been made to 
revive the schedule of income 
taxes effective in 1924. How would 
it be if we should adopt the sched- 
ule of Kovernment expenses for the fiscal 
year which ended with June 30, 1925? 
That was a three and a half billion year. 
I The year ending next June will be a four 
billion year. That may not seem a tre- 
mendous increase, but it must be re- 
called that in 1924 we were still doing 
some spending as a result of war activ- 
ities. 

For that and other reasons, it is 
diOicult to compare the two years, but 
we can compare the cost of certain gov- 
ernment activities for the fiscal years 
1925 and 1932. Let us begin with some 
of the independent offices since they are 
near the head of the federal budget. 

Increase of 100% 

THE Board of Tax Appeals in 1925 
was a S35O,OO0 body. For the current 
year it is a 5660,000 one. 

The Bureau of Efficiency was S150,- 
000 bureau ; now it is a 5200,000 bureau. 

The Civil Service Commission has 
I gone up from a million to a million and 
, a half. 

The Employees Compensation Com- 
mission went from two and a quarter 
million to four and a half million. 

The Federal Board for Vocational 
Education was a five and a half million 
dollar body and now is a ten million 
dollar body. 

The Federal Farm Board didn't exist 
in '24-'25. Its current expenses were 
about a million and a half. This, of 
course, doesn't include advances for pur- 
chase of farm commodities. 

The Federal Power Commission cost 
us S30.000 in '24-'25. Now it costs 
S300.000. 

The Federal Radio Commission didn't 
exist then and now is a §400,000 body. 
I The Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion was then spending four million. 
I now it is spending nine. 

Thf Federal Trade Commission has 
jumped its costs from a million to SI,- 
800.000. 

The Tariff Commission has jumped 
from $700,000 to $1,250,000. 
I The Veterans Bureau was a S300,- 
j 000,000 organization in '24- '25. Now. 
, listed under Veterans Administration, it 
costs 5735,000,000. 
This is an incomplete list of the in- 



for High Taxes 

dependent offices, but it is enough to 
show how they have grown and to in- 
dicate how they will grow unless public 
sentiment reaches a boiling fxiint and 
Congress finds that the real way to save 
is not by lopping off a dollar here and 
S100,0O0 there but by abolishing out- 
right a substantial part of the activities 
of government. 

Turn now to the major departments 
of government and here is a table in 
round figures; 

1924-25 1931-32 
Agriculture $155,000,000 $243,000,000 
( including eood roads ) 



Commerce 25.{MK),000 50.000,000 

Interior 83,O0O,(XX) 85.0O0.(HK) 

Justice 22,000,000 50,000.000 

Labor 8.000,000 14,000.000 

Navy 330,000,000 360.000,000 

Stale 16,000,000 17.500,000 

Treasurj' 147.000.000 267,000,000 

War 340,000,000 330,000.000 



It is easier to see where the growth 
is if we take some individual bureaus 
and divisions in the departments. Let us 
start off with AKriculturc. because it be- 
gins with A. 

Here's the Bureau of .Animal Indus- 
try, a ten million dollar outfit in the 
fiscal year 24- 25 and a 16 million dol- 
lar concern now. 

The Bureau of Dairy Industry which 
cost 5450,000 then, now costs S800,000. 

Plant industry comes between Dairy 
and Animal and has gone from $3,600,- 
000 to S5.800.000. 

Forest Serv ice is a young and growing 
giant. Seven years ago it cost us ten 
million now it costs us 20 million. 

The Bureau of Chemistry once cost 
us Sl,400.fX)0 and the Bureau of Soils 
cost us $400,000. Now they have been 
joined and cost us two million. 

The Bureau of Entomology which 
was two million now is $2,800,000. 

Public roads spent 13 million a few 
years ago— now spends $125,000,000. 
This is due to state aid for road build- 
ing. 

Bureau of Agricultural Economics 
spent four and a half million and is 
now spending seven and a quarter mil- 
lion. 

Home Economics was 5100,000 and is 
now a quarter of a million. 

Move over now to the Department of 
Commerce and we find among its ac- 
tivities that the Bureau of Standards 
has gone up from one million and three- 
quarters to about two million and three- 
quarters. 

The Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
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Advertisers 

in Nation's Business for 
Seven Years or More 

IN THIS ISSUE of Nations Business are 
sixteen advertisers who have used, the 
magazine seven years or more. 

Their selection of Nations Busim'ss 
again this year is ihe hest possible proof of 
the satisfactory joh it is doing for them. 

Other advertisers with long experience 
in Nation s Business, as well as adver- 
tisers of shorter acquaintance, are finding 
Nation's Business a profitable medium. 
If you have a product or service that 
must be sold to executives, you will find 
our subscribers responsive as well as re- 
sponsible. 

NATION'S BUSINESS 

Washington 





Ufc Insurance CoM»>Afrr< 
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STONE WEBSTER 
ENGINIERING CORPORATION 
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FOR NEW 
£Ca.\0311£S 
Ii\ BUYIiXG 

Bee whal 9,000 fxhihilorN offer 
this spring at Lripug, (ivrmany! 

95% nf thr V. S. buyrra 
tvho nnce visit Lpipxig 
reppat thfir viails 

The wi>rld*wid«» priri* rrdiirtionfi of 
recent months will he evidenced 
more keenly at the Leipzig Trade 
Fairs than at any other market. This 
fprinp 9,000 firmi* from 2.'> countries 
will compete for pales in showinp 
ihcir latent merchandise. 

In the General Merchandice Fair, 
Mareh 6th to 12th — anion^ the ex- 
hihits of 7,000 manufartnrers — you 
ran see new displays of ceramics, 
glassware, hotipehold and kitchen 
utensiilfi, lif:htin|x fixtures, toys, sport- 
inp poods, jewelry, novelties, motion 
picture and optiral poods, furniture, 
stationery, textiles, toilet poods. 

In the Great Enpinecrinp & Building 
Materia! & Equipment Fair. March 
6th to 16th— 2.000 manufacturers 
display the lalrisl improvements in 
maehinery and equipment desipned 
to lower proflurtion costs and raise 
profits. These machine exhihits are 
of interest to every industry. 

If economy is your poal — Leipzig is 
your first huyinp stop! 



Commerce was $2,700,000 and is now 
$5,250,000. 

The Bureau of Fisheries was S 1.300. - 
000 and is now nearly three million. 

In the fiscal year 1925 there was nti 
aeronautical branch. There was a Na- 
tional Committee on Aeronautics which 
spent half a million dollars. The Aero- 
nautical Branch of Commerce now 
spends ten million. 

One more department — Labor. Let us 
take two or three of its activities and be- 
gin with one that has shrunk. 

The Children's Bureau spent $1,300,- 
000 in the fiscal year 1925 and spent 
only $400,000 in 1932. 

The difference is explained by the 



fact that nn lonjier arc Rrants to states 
made for the "Promotion of the Wcl* 
fare and Hyjcicne of Maternity and In- 
fancy." 

The Children's Bureau did manage 
to increase its persfmncl despite the fact 
that it was spending less money. 

In the Department of Labor, the Bu- 
reau of ImmiRration which cost four 
and a half million now costs ten mil- 
lion, while Naturalization has gone up 
from $700,000 to $1,100,000. 

The Women's Bureau was $100,000 
and is now $150,000. 

Employment Service was $200,000 
half a dozen years ago and is now near- 
ly $900,000. 



''Gallery oF Popular Fallacies' 



POPULAR fallacies which afflict busi- 
ness continue to be brnught to our at- 
tention by business men -fallacies 
which hold prominent place among the 
burdens which their businesses bear. 
By displaying and discussing these fal- 
lacies Nation's Business hopes to ex- 
pose their falsity and curb their 
harmful cfTects. 

1. "Thoy'xc -Mways Cot to Have Etec- 

trifity." 

( Dnnustir had ivmtld not jail 
grcally durinj^ a dcprtssinn. bul this 
tonstitutes only 13 per rml nf thr 
power generated. ComntfTcial and 
induafrial use can and don fall and 
rise with (he index of the times. ) 

Bfnti.fV RaRnABas, A.tni.ttant to 
the Director of Fubiic Relations, 
Kitnnas Gsf and Electric Company, 
Wichita. Kan^. 

2. "You Must Realize that My Business 
is Entirely DifTerent." 

(.Adi'CTtisinR agency men have gone 
mad because of this oft -repeated 
fallacy. It's the first remark of every 
client tfhin jjif/ins under way leith 
an adfertising agency.) 

.\i.i.AX C. (lOTTsrHAl.riT, President, 
Goitwhalrlt-Humphrcy, Inc., Ad- 
Vf rtising. 

3. "Sentiment Has No Place in Business." 

( The executive who does not take 
into consideration the emotions of 
man is destined to fail; a corporation 
dead to the lajiy sentiment of man- 
kind will not tons suriive.) 
CHiNiiWAH Lkk, Manager, 
Tlif Chinese Tnnrs nnd Better Busi- 
ness Bureau, 
S;(n Fr-lnciscn, Calif. 

4. 'The Railroads Cannot Cut Expenses 
Further." 

( I've proved that fr eight cars can 
he handled more efficiently and with 
(ess breakage ihroui^h a campaign 
of education among the men han- 
dling ihcm. I tell them that business 
is heing taken from us through the 
carelessness of a few who break up 
e/iuipmeni and lading, delay cars. 



raise costs and automatically cut 
off their jobs by itanding business to 
truck and boat lines. t(> have in- 
creased our efficiency 50 per cent in 
this terminal in one year.) 

J. E. n?rrn.FY, Sjvitchman, 

T.'Linpa. 

5 "We Can't Afford to Do Business with 
Instiiuiions; There's loo Much Graft," 
{/ hare talked with many manu- 
jaetureTS who .tay thai they've never 
been called upon to pay a single 
cent of graft in selling the institution 
field, nor so far as they know have 
their salesmen. Still the fallacy per- 
sists. ) 

J. K. Kksnf.Dv, Xfanagtug P.dilor, 
In-itittilir>n M.inaKcmcnt, 
.Vew Vnrk, N', Y. 

6. "If You Can't Adverli.se Bic Don't 
Advertise." 

{Lavish efforts of big comffanies 
discourage the little fellow; also per- 
haps his past efforts have failed — 
bul as a result of poor planning 
rather than inadequate funds. Give 
mc a penny postcard and I'll start 
an advertising campaign. And with 
good planning and a little luck I'll 
make it pay. So tvould you.) 

NS, Zrss Kai fman, 

II W. 4.'na Street, 

New York. N, Y. 

7. "The Advertisers Dictate the Policy 
of Newspapers." 

( This is so common that it needs no 
explanation: so silly that it needs 
no rebut tal.) 

r.niinoN K. BvsH, rtihtislfcr. 

The .Xthens Mcssenfter. 

Athens, Ohin 

WHAT are the greatest popular fal- 
lacies concerning your own line of busi- 
ness which you would nominate for this 
Galler>? Write mc personally concern- 
ing them. The Popular Fallacies of Bus- 
iness are being discussed in our own 
pages and, through the courtesy of the 
National Broadcasting Company, over 
a nation-wide radio hook-up at 7:45 
p. m. (E.S.T.) every Thursday. 

Merle TiioRmc 



We ivill rebate 
tranftportation expenses 
to U.S. buyers 

- on Uir l^n^U nf ordrrs placod at thf Fair. 
Wrttp in(lft.v frvr fliptaUit nn lUH nuinoi'-savlnc 
ri'liatp nffcr. Let ii.s fiimlflh .vriii with Fair 
literature and nthcr dctiilirri tnfrirmatlon tin 
exlilLilt.<i. Alt<l^l<^^ : 

Letpzti: Trade Faik, Inc. 

I 'I Kam imii St., \<vv YMfk rii)' 

LEIPZIC 

TRAPE FAIRI 

For 700 ypnrs 
thp world'' s greatest markets 
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In Arms Against 

uovernment Costs 

{Conlinutd from page 34) 
latcd city with intricate problems of 
assessment, taxation and expenditure. 
But Greenwich, Conn,, is badly off also 
and is a suburb of New York where 
well-to-do people have all-the-year- 
'round and summer homes. Greenwich 
found it couldn't sell its bonds and had 
to cut off its program for school build- 
ings, city hospital, highways and sewage 
disposal. 

There's an increasing and insistent 
demand that taxes be reduced. What 
stands in the way? 

The fact that the very men and 
women who want taxes reduced don't 
want government expenditures cut. 
That is they don't want their own pet 
expenditures cut. 

Some time ago I asked this question 
bluntly of Representative Will R. Wood 
of Indiana: 

"Is there any way of reducing gov- 
ernment expenditures?" 

His answer was; 

"No, except perhaps in the Army and 
Navy. If you try to reduce the expendi- 
tures of government departments you 
meet too much organized opposition in 
Congress. 

"There is too much 'If you'll help me 
save this for my constituents I'll help 
you save that for yours." " 

Expenses without income 

THAT is the great obstacle in the task 
of making government cheaper. Every- 
body agrees that waste and inefficiency 
should be abolished but no one 
wants to see a job abolished. Everyone 
agrees that "something ought to be 
done" but let our town put a park in 
its northeast comer and all the citizens 
of the southwest corner are up in arms 
for its mate. 

Yet the horizon shows signs of light. 
When 10,000 citizens leave their homes 
at night to march upon a city hall there 
is hope. 

Ultimately they and their fellows will 
learn that a successful fight against 
taxation must begin with a fight upon 
spending. 

The small beginnings of revolt which 
I have chronicled may end in a nation- 
wide movement to check government 
growth. 

Did the little group of men who threw 
the tea overboard in Boston Harbor 
in 1773 realize that in a decade the col- 
onies would be independent? — W. B. 
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DIFFERENT CONDITIONS JUSTIFY 
DIFFERENT FENCE METALS 

• P.AGE is fortunate in having had nearly fifty years 
observation of the performance of different metals as 
fcnre materials. This accumiilatrd data rovers all parta 
of the country and wide varying atrnosplicrtc conditions. 

Here is a most important point— demonstrated be- 
yond all question, no one metal is suitable to all locolitifs. 
PAGE meets the situation with four different metals: 

1 Page '*/i/coa" .41uminum 

2 Page Armcu Ingol Iron 

3 Page Copper-Bearing Slocl 

4 Page IliglUaud Wrought Iron 

• There is an cxiirrt PAGE FENCE organization at rach one nt 
. our 82 Service Plants over the country. IS' rite for the name of 

our representative nearest you. They will be happy to recom- 
mend impartially the particular metal that wiU give you best 
service. Write also for a copy of "Border i*atrol" — a beautifully 
illustrated booklet containing a wealth nf fenee facts — ^and the 
Btory of Page specialized fence service. No obligation. Aildress 
Page Fence Association. 520 N. Michigan Ave., Dept. Nl 
Chicago, m. 
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You can cdu/tufd 
send FLOWERS 

. . .wh erever 
she may be 

lvi»ru;iry l( Svirrtlirarl-' Uay — 
fSmifrf! >p(tvl tlie Iitooni'. of your 
rhoirtr to llip pirl of >our rhoirp, 
••afply .iiiil -Hifil), ihr pii.ir.iiilpcil 
"MrrruT>" way. I.nok for the fami- 
liar "Mrrrury" emblem »lio\*n bf- 
low, wlieiicvpr you wUh to »Fnd 
AoHcre by irp. 

• 

f-'wr in Mi ant Flmrer 
ttflirerirtt 
THE "Mlim I IIV" W AY 
ifi iiuarantvvdl 

This Mcrrury emblem on n flori»t*» 
uindow iniUrate* mi'mbpr'.hip in 
ihc IloriMs' Tclp|!rapli Dclivfry 
A»sn^ \t orld-f anif^f] far dependable 
»*rvii>e. 




iConiimufd Uom patf 
temtt and la Irnd a hand m polttiral 
chofc*. 

U our Concrcsuncn. every one of uhom 
ha^ vociftrously declared to hi«> consiit 
urni> thai he t» in favor of rronomy in 
irnmrni, really wanted lo help out the 
i ii^-ni (cdera! deficit, other than by in- 
rrcasine the taxation, thry rnuld do so 
very quickly by abolishing the poMiioci of 
postmasicr and plaans the ri-^ponsibilit y 
for rondttriini; the ofiires upon the a<«Ms- 
tant postmaster*. 

[ rialiie at thi!« point that I have uasicd 
my time, and your*, and ink on the type- 
writer ribbon, bccauw no single Congre^'i 
man ha» the cauragc to nurse "inch a 
ihouRhl, much levi to brinu it out into ihc 
open. 

Hut wme day. when the prc*cnl tax 
revolt get* »ell under way, ihert wilt be 
I candidate* who will promise to do thi?! very 
thinK. alone *ilh other obvious economic*, 
and some November will register the in- 
dignation and resolution of the citizen^ 
which arc so lacklni! in their present repre- 
sentatives. Q ji 

P S. I know of a rural carrier nettinc SI 600 
yearly, who work!* two or three hours a day, 
and clerks in a store eicht hours daily as a 
side issue. II Concrtss or the Post Ofl'icc 
had the nerve to put the rural delivery on 
a business basis, it would cut another 
S50.OflO.000 ofl the federal deficit. 

In the Postal Bulletin of I>ccembcr 
17. the First Assistant Postmaster Gen- 
eral makes frank admission of one of 
the evils described above. He pleads 

i with rtiral carriers to discontinue their 
outside employment. He tells them that 
"rural carriers arc generally well paid 
* * * and that under the cxistinj; condi- 
tions I of general unemployment) they 
should confine their activities, so far as 
gainful pursuits arc concerned, to their 

I official duties," The F A. P. G. makes 
it clear that it is not an order, but a 

' request to rural carriers "to govern 
themselves iir the spirit of these com- 
ments." 

FIVE minutes later a cnllpaguc who had 
. been making some c<impansons of gov- 
ernment figures emerged triumphantly 
from under a mountain of budget ma- 
terial and said : 
j "The Ckivemment certainly docs move 
forward. 

"I find that whereas it used to divide 
employees up into twelfths when neces- 
sary, it has now advanced from a duo- 
decimal to a decimal system and breaks 
them up into tenths. 

"For instance, the Bureau of En- 
tomology of the Department of Agri- 
culture had on its personnel in 1924 



9' J persons in the dcpartinent engaged 
in fighting the g>'p8y and brown tail 
moth 

"They had 4 o( a Grade C scien- 
tist, of a principal ph<»tographcr, I '^i; 
of a principal clt-rk and -i of an admin- 
istrative assistant That was the crude 
old way they used to do it. 

"In 1931 thry had in the field fighting 
the pink boll worm of ccitton 51^i<i nwn 
including %■ of a watchman and Hn of 
an under biological aid." 



LITTLE ROLLO Father. I see that the 
(kivemmrnt ran behind SWn.ono.tmn last 
year, will run behind $2,120,000,000 this 
year and expects to run behind 51,400,000,- 
000 next year. How did we get that way' 

FATllEH We Rot that way. my «in. ihe 
same way anyone else does. The Rovcm- 
mcnt spi>nt more than it took in. It will 
have taken in in the year ending with June 
30 next S2./16O,O0O.0no and it will have 
spent $4,480,000,000 and there's the $2,- 
120.000.000 hole. 

ROLl.O But what happened to the m 
come* 

PATH KB Your I'ncle Sam got a sharp 
salary cut. The government draws most of 
its pay three ways; income taxeit. internal 
revenue, mostly tobacco, and larifTs. In- 
comes dropped ofT about $700,000,000 and 
the rest of it slipped enouRh so that he 
will lake in this year (up to next July) 
about 5960,000,000 lens than he did last 
year. And he spent about $260,000,000 
more. 

In IMl he ran §900,000,000 in the 
hole and if you add those three figures 
you'll Rct 52,120,000.000 again. 

HOLLO— All right. Dad. Btit how did wr 
spend more money while we were RoinR 
broke? 

FATHEH—IvOts of ways, my son With 
all our talk about riRid economy, if you'll 
look at the expenditures made and planned 
for the year ending June 30 next, you'll 
find that practically all of them jumped up. 

ROLLO- Tell me. Dad, what kind of a 
man is a man who spends more the less 
he gets? 

FATHER— Don't ask, son. Here's a nickel. 
Sec if you can't spend a dime. 



A SENATOR from Wisconsin inserted 
in the Congitssional Record of Mon- 
day. December I4th, an address by Presi- 
dent Frank, of the University of Wis- 
consin, in which the mountain labors 
and brings forth the mouse thai "we 
have no industrial leadership" and that, 
unless such is forthcoming, the country 
will go to the demnition bow wows. 
Someone might as well say that Presi- 
dent Frank and his educational syston 




A NATIONAL WAS THE LOGICAL CHOICE 



Back of every installation 
of National Bookkeeping 
Machines is that conclusion. 

An important eastern depart- 
ment store reached it after six 
months' investigation and 
ordered seventy-five Nationals, 
replacing eighty-five other ma- 
chines on customers' accounts. 




A California bank felt the 
same way after comparing all 
methods of handling commer- 
cial accounts and put in two 
Nationals to do the work. 

A public utility company spent 
more than a year seeking the 
best machine to do a particular 
job and chose Nationals. 

In New York City so many 
department stores hold that 
opinion that three times as 
many National Bookkeeping 
Machines are used as all other 
bookkeeping machines. 



Whatever your accounting 
problem may be, we ask that 
you too compare results. 

Learn for yourself just what it 
is worth to have the full adding 
and typewriting keyboards of 
a National, the complete visi- 
bility of all printing, auto- 
matic credit balance and other 
exclusive features. 

There is a representative in 
your city who will be glad to 
help you in this connection. 
The National Cash Ke'gister 
Company, Dayton, Ohio. 



National 

ACCOUNTING AND BOOKKEEPING MACHINES 



When phoning a National Cash Recistrr rfpreientalive piease menlim Nation's Buiineis 



Business Guns 

RESISTANCE 
CUm^A6 COSTS 



Buiinm«$ of all typ«t and 
lizM, thopi, ttorn, offices, 
factorief , hot«fi, reitouranti 
— clubs, associaf ions, 
schools, churches, and 
institutions — all are using 
rapid- fire methods to put 
their sales-and-service mes- 
soges across with the help of 
Heyer Rotary Lettergraphs. 

These rapid, rotary du< 
plicators are the machine^ 
guns of business. They give 
you up to 1 ,500 clean, ex- 
act copies on hour, of any- 
thing typed, written or 
drown, from postcard size 
to 9 X 15 sheet (maximum 
printing turfoce 7*2 X 11 
inches) in one or more coU 
ors. They match work of the 
costliest machines, at on 
overage cost of SSc per 
1 ,000 copies. 

Try o Heyer Rotary Let- 
fergraph for 1 0 days in your 
own office. Use the coupon. 



0>mptc1cly 
Cquippc4 




is 

mQ,\i coupon ^or 

10-ddy trial oFf^r 

CIttrtYP* Drv Stencils «»(/ 
Suppliti for All Duplltttori 

HEYER DUPLICATOR COMPANY, INC. 

lEirobliihrd 19031 
m W>M Jockion Bsulafard. Chicago, til, 
S«nd dclalli el your ipccJal 10-day Tflal Oiler. 

Nam# 

Smtt 

CJw Sun*... 

IVhcn ^•riltnff ptfojf mnfian Salion'j Buiiiirtj 



have fallen down, despite the fart that 
from 1900 to J926 the number of papfls 
increased only SW":; , while the numtuT 
of teachers employed increased 90 per 
cent, their salaries 700':; , the anwunt 
spent on buildings and equipment 1050 
per cent, and expenditures for other pur- 
poses 1 130 per cent. If leadership is lack- 
ing, our educational sj'Stem is at fault. 

Tkfte are two nor^ sequiturs for you 
in a single paraKraph. 



IN A recent issue of the Washington 
Post, on the first page, appears the pro- 
jKjsal of Congress to add four new taxes 
to the residents of the District of Colum- 
bia, in order to raise $3,000,000. Ironi- 
cally enough, the same issue of the Post 
contains a 24-paKe supplement carry- 
ing in small type several thousand tax 
sales of projierty whose owners have 
been forced to turn them over because 
of inability to pay taxes. 

A JUDGE in Chicago has ruled that a 
husband may play jwker twice a week, 
provided he gets home at a quarter to 
twelve. 
Some rights are left. 



H. P. LIVERSfDGE. General Man- 
ager of the Philadelphia Electric Com- 
pany, read Herbert Corey's article in 
the November issue. "Lighting New 
York Tomorrow," and was moved to 
write ; 

Several years ano I had a personal ex- 

p<"rience which leads me to comment briefly 
on your introductory hypothesis — "Suppose 
New York were to go dark some Highl- 
and stay dark." The guest speaker at a 
banquet here in Philadelphia was sud- 
denly taken ill and I was called upon 
;ibout (our o'clock in the afternoon to pro- 
vide an altematc. 

Dr. Steinmet^, whom I knew quite well, 
happened to be in the city. I called him 
at his hotel and asked him to come down 
to the dinner and deliver an extempora- 
neous address. 

The affair was attended by representa- 
tive business men — bankers and industrial- 
ists — none of them, however, ver>' conver- 
sant with the problem of electricity supply. 
Dr. Sieinmetz in hii; characteristic manner 
proceeded to paint a picture of what would 
mtur to that jjroup and the entire com* 
munily if eleariciiy were to go on strike 
right then and there. 

Well, as he proceeded, the picture be- 
came darker and gloomier until he almost 
appeared to be a prophet from the dark 
regions portraying .siimelhing that seemed 
to be almost an actuality. The impression 
on his audience was most astonishing. He 
told me afterwards he had never before 
seen such a reaction. 

And part of the miracle of it all is 
that we turned from semidarkness to 



light in a lifetime. Thousands of men 
«'ba read this can nrcalt an ml lamp 
youth in the aiuntry. or city houses 
lig^ilcd by fish tail gas burners. 

And docs any one belierc that all thi* 
would have happened if men had not 
had the urge of profit, of the desire to 
get ahead in the world? 

Supix>se Government had had the 
electric lighting monopoly as it has had 
the postal monopoly. Where should we 
be now? ^ 

IF ONE needs a day-to-day description 
of the difference between handling the 
public business and private business, 
he has only to read the Congressional 
Record. 

The public business is running at 
a deficit. Practically every suggestion 
of management on the Hill is where to 
find the money to meet the deficit. Sel- 
dom if ever is there a suggestion that 
expenses might be trimmed. 

Management of any private busi- 
ness, when faa-d with a similar situa- 
tion, gives perhafjs greater emphasis to 
expense items than to high-pressure 
selling in order to get more income. 

It Uxjks with a fishy eye on those 
operations of the business which arc 
causing the deficit. But, of the hundred 
items in governmental operation, run- 
ning the gamut from manufacturing and 
sale of agricultural products, air craft, 
anchors, awning, auto tops, on through 
the alphabet, to warehousing, no Con- 
gres,sman has the temerity to raise a 
finger, much less to suggest a possible 
retrenchment. Thus. Government grows 
and grows and grows and its citizens 
pay and pay and pay. And thus the 
difference between the public business 
and private business. 



NOW that Congress has convened, 
Washington has become the county fair 
for e.xhibits of every conceivable plan 
and panacea to restore the country's 
prosperity. 

Hotels, clubs. Capitol Hill, conven- 
tion rooms, and even the streets, re- 
sound to propositions from premises to 
conclusions. 

The situation reminds a former presi- 
dent of the American Bar Association 
of the following: 

.A farmer was in the habit of calling his 
hogs to their feed by healing on a tree 
with his scoop shovel. One day a neighbor 
called to him: 

"Si, what's the matter with your hogs? 
They're running from tree to tree like dogs 
treeing a coon.' 

"It's the dumed ' 
peckers," said Si. 
driving 'em crazy! 
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Schedules of lavingt effected 
by typical buiinestas which 
have recently moved to Buth 
' Terminal City ... All of these 
ore ocfual catet: 
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When Del Monte brought Eoit iH new 
brand of coffee, it* first problem woi 
to secure the moit efficient set-up for 
roasting, pocking and distribution. Del 
Monte finally selected BushTerminal. No- 
where else were such dramotic sovingi 
possible, such unrivoied focility to e»- 
portd econorrticolly os soles increoted. 





DELMOMTE 

COFFEE 

BUSH 0 jeered ike 
perjeci eccncmical 
'iet-up ^fer iU. 
Eastern Market 

Bush Terminol it a huge industriot city 
where every monufocturing, wore- 
houiing ond distribution requirement 
is provided (or — where every over- 
topping cost is done owoy wilh — where 
every necessory co>t is pared to the 
bone. Effective sovings of 35% to %0% 
ore the usuol thing. Custom-tailored 
facilities — oil the co-operotive odvon* 
togei — con be hod nowhere else. 

Buih Terminol offers eight gigantic 
piers for oceon and coastwise steom< 
ships( concrete and steel fire-proof 
buildings, 100% sprinkler; power, light 
ond iteom at lower costs; no cortoge 
costs for moving roil freight into or 
out of terminal (package or corloodli 
connections with other coastwise 
steamship lines, eliminoting all or port 
of trucking charges to piers; Stotions 
of all consolidated cor companies f 
plentiful lobor; 2,000 to 1 00,000 squor* 
fee* on one f)oor, reducing space ond 
Supervision costs by 35 insuronce 
rote OS low OS 8c per hundred; ser> 
vice by every trunkline railroad enter- 
ing New York — sidings ot every door. 

Wrifa wi probl*ai On« ol awr tiafl an^i. 

AMO wiU a»aJt* on iftdvatrval yov 
bviinMt. tkaw |r«ii «<ival »a«ingt pettibia — 
add*f>anal fociliviaa ovail4b>9 ~ by anavm^ *« 
Iwtfi Ta«aiitel. 



USH TERMINAL CITY 



Owned ond Operated by BUSH TERMINAL COMPANY 
Cooperoting with the notion's foremost manufacturers 

Eji«cuHv« OfflcasE 100 Brood Str»«t, Dept. N, New Yerli 

POREtCN DISTRIBUTION — BUSH SERVICE CORPORATION 
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Sure/ 

I'm the Firm's lu^ 
printer..* 




Should The Law Compel Waste? 
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rrftpb*. i>lr Ito It a» 
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trif >pn-lal cn>»r»ti>r^ Anil liKvtt ■( ihc mono 
Mc urr ! It'll print on an> kini) uf Ixix-r . 
rvrn on rKrO(H*ari1. rtoti), i»r himkI : I rau 
turn nul l.oui) [>rlnU In 30 nilniilr* — rlrati 
■ nil dear a> a prn* rnuld ilo It. i*ttii( haml 
trrillng. drairlneii. l)(M-iirlllnK - alt at otx- 
twial of the WTlat. ILttf a* iiiiln( a TiililH-r 
■tamti " 

Miillhlamp la alamlard r«)iilt'>'«'n< In iimTH 
of Amrrlca't )>lj;j;r«t nniii YpI U r*>»ti v* 
11(1 Ir (liat anj- flriit ran afTurtI It Mori^ lhafi 
3i)U.UUu In ua«. 

A Sil* for Ev«ry N««<1 

Muttl<latii|ia arr mailp Kflli [irlnllnc iiirfac«a 
rroiii riiblirr-xianip dir tu Irgal tiacr all* at 
prlrea fmm ti 'D In (^!> oo for complMatT 
e<iul['l>«i iinlta. Cimitilnatliina of UirM sljtH, 
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Kvpr>' outflt Kuarmitt'p'l ^"t H^i' >rarit. 
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Smia ■lallHt >■ aNt PriMPa*) CItln. 
A^k fiH drnoiiilrxitn— 

THE MULTISTAMP COHPANV. INC. 
S» W. lOlh StrxL NartDlk. viriloU 

® lUiJ, U. C lar. 



WRrn FOR FULL INFORMATION 
AND SAMPLES OF WORK 



Yc»ii Have a Young Comer 

in YfMtr Organizalion 

wIkj woutd enjoy receiving Na- 
tion's BrsiNF-SS each month, 
ami who would profit hy readinp 
ii. Von unit Would lioih hene- 
fit from ihe ideu» he picks up 
ill this niagaxinc Why not »iib- 
fjcritwi for liim. 

I'sp this roiipofi — 

WTKiN'S HI .SINKSS 
V a«liiiif(ton, O, ('., 

Please send N*Ti(i\'s Business to 

Name _ - 

Address 



□ One year i — i Thn* rnn 

t.1 Oit I I IT. jit 

And send the Mil to 

Name 



(Continued from pagt 23) 
the natural resource industrks can 
legally take concerted action to regu- 
late production within an industry and 
bring such stability as is ncossary to 
present waste of resources. Of the many 
plans offered, the Committee chose the 
course which seemed to offer the most 
hojie. As may be seen from the word- 
ing of Ihv rcsoluticxi a broad and liberal 
inierpret.iition is possible for each in- 
dustry affected. 

The Sherman Act has been a deter- 
rent, not only because of what it sap 
six-cifically. but because many individ- 
uals have hesitated to put it to new 
tests. Both the Sherman Act and the 
Cla>'ton Act are Giuched in common 
law terms several centuries old. Only 
the most skillful lawyers can interpret 
them accurately. This uncertainty in 
the law is a continuous deterrent to in- 
dustrial progres in keeping with mod- 
ern economic development. 

The term "restraint of trade" is a 
case in point. Originally it was meant 
to apply to cases in which an individual 
agreed not to engage in a particular 
business for a specified jxiriixl or in a 
specified place. TtxJay, in its general 
application, it has a new and somewhat 
vague significance. 

Agreements would be allowed 

THE suggc-sted tribunal would be au- 
thorized to determine whether a condi- 
tion of overproduction, which was not 
in the public interest, existed in the 
natural resources industries. Upon such 
j a finding, the tribunal would be author- 
I izcd to permit the units of the industry 
to enter into agreements to control the 
production of its commodity entering 
into interstate commerce, provided the 
purjxjse was to bring production and con- 
sumption into reasonable balance, and 
was not primarily for the purpose of 
eliminating comtietition, establishing 
monopoly, or unduly increasing prices. 
The tribunal would have authority to 
terminate the agreement when the agree- 
ment was being abused. 

Such an arrangement would not re- 
sult in the establishment of a large per- 
manent federal commission, its propo- 
nents say, nor would it preclude the 
development of the trade practice con- 
ference or of trade association activities. 
Under this provision the industries 
would, of course, not be prevented from 
adopting any of the various measures 



suggested for their betterment that do 
not require legislative aid. 

Those who oppose changp in the fed- 
eral statutes feel that such changes as 
could hv made would have only minor 
effi-cts Production is affected by state 
laws, while the federal laws relate only 
to atmmerce amtmg the states. This 
group believes that the best attack is 
through state legislation such as has 
recently b*x-n enacted in California, 
Texas and Oklahoma. 

There is today a more or less gwieral 
recognition of the fact that the size and 
IKiwer of large organizations will not 
necessarily be used against the i>ublic 
interest, but may be even to the public's 
advantage. 

Tlmse who favor state action also 
jmint out that mistakes of such a tribu- 
nal as proposed would be costly. Deci- 
sions of the Federal Trade Commission 
can be appealed to the courts, but the 
actions of the proposed new body would 
be final. Opponents argue that if there 
is to be federal action, it should be 
toward specification and definition of 
the elements of the public interi'st as to 
these resoura-s. Then there would be no 
need for intervention by a commission, 
and any test cases might be taken to the 
courts. 

Finally, the negative side argues that 
a federal agency should not be set up 
to engage in an activity which would 
have all the earmarks of price fixing. 

State laws may conflict 

-ANOTHER point raised by the nega- 
tive side is that, while certain agree- 
ments may be made legal under federal 
jurisdiction, state laws may still con- 
flict, A case in point in Texas is cited. 
There leading oil companies are being 
[irosecutcd under a state law for agree- 
ments made under the auspices of the 
Federal Trade Commission. Further, 
there is no guarantee that agreements 
would be binding. 

The next few years will tell an inter- 
esting story in the development of these 
industries, in case this Congress acts 
favorably on the proposal. It may mean 
quick and sure recovery for the natural 
resources group, or it may mean merely 
that a few more industries have moved 
into the field of federal regulation. It 
may mean prosperity coupled with tnie 
conservation — or it may mean just an- 
other bureau at Washington, growing 
in size and power year after year. 



YOU DON'T 
MANUFACTURE 
ALARM CLOCKS 



Human Nature 
In Business 

IF NO other indication of business 
depression had been available during 
the last few months, any observant 
housewife might have known it from 
the increased number of agents ringing 
her doorbell. House-to-house canvassers 
seem to increase in direct ratio to sales 
difficulties in other channels. 

This is not only because more sales 
effort is necessary to maintain volume 
in various lines, but also because more 
competent people are willing to work 
house-to-house selling when other ave- 
nues of employment are closed. Selling 
direct to people's homes is sometimes 
profitable, but it is probably the most 
grueling work a salesman can under- 
take. 

« 

A YOUNG woman who has done much 
door-to-door selling tells me that she 
has hit upon a fairly sure way of getting 
into a home where the door would be 
closed against her. 

"When the housewife is unwilling to 
let me in," this woman says, "I imme- 
diately begin to show great interest in 
something up the street. This may be a 
neighbor's garden, something mysteri 
ous in an upstairs window, the strange 
behavior of a bird, a black cloud — any- 
thing at all, so long as it excites the 
curiosity of the housewife and makes 
her step out in front to join me in look- 
ing. Then when she goes back into the 
house, I follow her." 



I RECENTLY asked a newly arrived 
Frenchman, on his first visit to the 
United States, what he liked best about 
our business methods, 

"I'm much impressed," he said, "by 
your open-handed way of doing things, 
your freedom from pettiness. Especially 
in regard to matches. The way you give 
out matches free of charge in cigar stores, 
hotels and elsewhere is charming." 

The same Frenchman told me that he 
thinks we Americans are more efficient 
than the French in business, largely be- 
cause of our attitude about breakfast. 

"In Paris," he said, "nobody eats 
anything for breakfast except a little 
flaky roll and a cup of coffee. The con- 
sequence is that we are hungry at our 
work all morning and then overeat at 
noon. All afternoon we are not at our 
best, because of the big lunch with wine. 
It is good business, your big hearty 
American breakfast." — F. C. K. 
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THE original alarm clock was bom of a new idea- — 
a clock to awaken you. Later i( was made more 
sturdy — more eflScietit. Now it has reached the third 
stage, the stage of fresh appeal — it has style. Congrat- 
ulations to Western Clock Company for their ingenaily. 

For twelve years YPS engineers have created new 
huetness for their customers by redesigning products to 
improve appearance, cut down weight, reduce pro- 
duction co^ts. 

To this staff we have now added the services nf a 
nationally known product Stylist. 

We are thus able to offer a complete four-way serv- 
ice- — product redesign, form sivling, cofor styling and 
parts production. 

Old products, given new life, will enjoy new aalra 
impetus. Diagnoise your product and your market. Fit 
your product to the new market conditions. 

FREE OFFER Our staff are ready to help you. In 
the order in which requests are received, YPS will 
diagnose products without cost or obhgation. (For 
obvious reasons we are forced to limit consideration to 
sizable products which arc or can be made of metal.) 



THE YOUNGSTOWN PRESSED STEEL COMRYNY 
WARREN, OHIO 



nsr-"L : . 

The \ ourtg&lown Pressed Steel Corn[>onv, 

I^^^i HOI University Avenue, 
1. ^Ih % arrcn, Ohio. 

We would like to know more about your tree 
offer to make a Product Diagnosis for us. And send 
me a copy of "Old Myron lyooks Up" — the tale 
of an oIiTbusinens and a new bag of tricks. 

Naroe of firm 

Address , 

City. State. 

■'PRESS IT FROM STEEL INSTEAD" 



Whfix wrilinff It? Tki-: YfJt ni-stows Pmkjiseu Stj!EL ("ompanv ptrtisr tnr-ntivn Xatiun's Business 
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When a Sale waits on a Credit Checkup 

A FINANCE Service h often judged by the speed at which it 
moves.. .particularly in the matter of passing on the credit of 
purchasers who inquire for deferred terms. C. I. T, recognizes the 
need for consistently quick service; every department of our 
Organization is geared to meet it. 

In over 140 cities of the United States and Canada we maintain 
Local Offices, each a complete Sales Financing Unit — checking 
credits, discounting paper, making collections. This C, I.T. network 
has set new high standards of speed and cooperation in finance 
service both to manufacturers and merchants. 

Is your Company making the maximum use of time payments to 
build sales? Hove your financing arrangements kept up with 
changed conditions? Today's low prices and narrow profit margins 
compel keeping closer watch on overhead costs of extending 
credit. There is a C. I. T, representative in your territory — on ex- 
perienced finance mon. Invite him to submit (without obligation) 
his ideas on how C. I. T. Finance Service might save time and 
money for your firm. 

^MERCIAL |nVESTMENt|rUST 



CORPORATION 



Executive Offices 



One Park Ave., New York 



Subtldiary Oparoring CompaniM with Hand Oflic*i in Naw York - Chicago - San Fronciuo 
ToroniOj Conado - Abo Compl»telx Functiooing Local Finance Officet in lh» Principal Citi«i 

CAPITAL AND SURPLUS OVER $90,000,000 

JtVirn irriiiuii r„ CuiMrnciAL iNVKSiMisr TmST Coiii-a».Mlos fh-ate miiiliDit Xatiiiii'i £.'u>titi-jt 



Things Talked about in Street 

By a Staff Writer of NATION'S BUSINESS 



New York, fmu 4 

/SK the average man in Wall 
t Street what's in the way 
^ of recovery, what's keeping 
business in the dumps and 
She'll solemnly list four 

things: 

1. Europe's debts to us, both public 
and private. 

2. The plight of the railroads with its 
repercussion on savings banks, insurance 
companies and individual investors. 

3. The domestic bank situation. 

4. The Government's financial diffi- 
culties plus the need for new taxes and 
further bond issues. 

The quartet of plagues upon business 
is real enough. Against this listing one 
good authority in the Street said: 

Let's look at the other side. Take the 
things you're testing in order: 

"1. Congress has made it plain that 
we shall not consider debt reductions. In 
other words, the temper of the people 
as reflected by Congress — and Congress 
does reflect the people— is to let Europe 
settle her own affairs and to attend to 
our own. It might be a good * 
thing for the country to for- 
get foreign debts. 

"2. The Interstate Com- 
merce Commission has given 
some aid to the railroads 
and the strong roads have 
agreed to help the weak. 

There is every prospect 
that Congress will extend 
further relief. There is indi- 
cation that railroad labor 
will accept wage cuts philo- 
sophically. 

"3. Although bank fail- 
ures have continued, the 
National Credit Corpora- 
tion is functioning. 

"4. A tax plan is certain 
soon to be presented and 
there are hopes of reason- 
ably prompt passage. 

"These factors which 1 
have offset against the four 
plagues of business are not 
cures by any means. But 
they all tend to dissipate 
uncertainty and uncertainty 
holds us back," 



The professional economists' idea of a 
Christmas or New Year holiday is to 
meet in some city and read papers to 
tach other. 

They did it this year in Washington 
and a group of them rather frankly pro- 
posed inflation as a cure of the too great 
deflation from which we suffer at the 
present time. 

To be sure they didn't use those words 
quite as freely as I have. They talked 
rather of credit expansion and contrac- 
tion. 

Which suggested this question to a 
banker : 

"Why is there something sinister in 
the word 'inflation' and a suggestion of 
virtue about 'deflation'?" 

Perhaps, after all, inflation and de- 
flation are merely things we ought not 
to overdo and lately we may have over- 
done deflation. 

The economists seemed to agree. 
Lionel D, Edie, one of them, proposed 
that contraction of bank reserve bal- 
ances should be halted, that Federal 
Reserve credit should be increased, etc., 
but that "once the tide is turned, the 
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Wastiington landing at the foot of Wall Street for 
his inauguratioti as President of the United States 



central banks should be equally prompt 
in clamping the lid down on inflationary 
tendencies." 

The trouble with inflation is the trou- 
ble with drinking whisky — it's hard to 
know when to stop. 



THE Federal Reserve Bank of New 
York at the turn of the year described 
the vicious circle that had been going 
on in banks in the latter part of '31 : 

Since September the tendency toward 
credit reduction has been accelerated, as a 
decrease of investments has been added to 
the reduction in loans. 

The ensuing rise in money rates was ac- 
companied by a decline in the prices of 
high grade securities, and this decline in 
security values, together with the toss ol 
deposits, appears to have set in motion a 
cycle of credit reduction which continued 
after the immediate cause ceased to operate. 
Individual banks sold bonds or reduced 
their loans to strengthen their position. 

The result, however, was a further de- 
cline in the market value of investment 
securities and a Joss of deposits by other 
banks, so that those banks also considered 
it neces-sary to strengthen their position by 
st'Uing securities or reducing their loans. 

This action, in turn, while 
strengthening for the time be- 
ing the position of individual 
banks, merely passed the bur- 
den along to other banks and 
tended to perpetuate and make 
progressively larger the losses 
of deposits and the decline in 
market value of bank assets 
for the banking system as a 
whole. 



THE cycle which the Bank's 
bulletin described some- 
what ponderously touches, 
the lives of all of us. Here's 
a story a man told me the 
other day. 

He's an executive and a 
stockholder in a midwest 
manufacturing company 
with a long record of profits 
which ended temporarily 
with 1931. He, and others 
like him, pledged their 
stock to buy more stock 
hoping to have a recogniz- 
able part in the company 
which employs them. Now 
one big block — about the 
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Shipping Facilities 
feature 

BEAUHARNOIS 

The St. Lawrence River route 
to the sea; the Great Lakes in- 
land; direct service by two great 
Tr2n>><.unijnenia] r a i 1 n- a y s ; 
power at pricesi in compete with 
the world; plentiful labor; a 
concentrated domestic market ; 
rich Empire markets. These are 
among the many reasoni for 
Beauhamois as the site of your 
Canadian plant. 

Send lor BooiitI B4 

Beauharnois Power 

Corporatiuu Limited 



Munlreal 



Ciutada 



FACTORY on Mississippi River in Illinois 
wants more work. Is operating on short 
time due to decreased demand for regular 
products. Can adapt machines to a large 
variety of work and can furnish efficient 
executive, engineering, selling and ac- 
counting service. Transportation facilities 
first class. 

6«i 12, Nation's Budnati, Waihlngtan, D. C. 



Listen ill on your radio 
Thursday nights 

at 7:45 p.m. E.S.T. 
vtlit'ii Mlf?lk TiioHPK tulk.4 on 

"POPULAR FALLACIES 
OF BUSINESS" 



HOME-STUDY 

BUilNESt TRAINING 

Your opportunity aa nrvrr be bigger tlian your 
prcparatiun. Picpare now and imp Ihr rrwanls in 
earlier and larger sucri^ss. Fret O't-Pagf Bocks Teli 
time. Write niro for hoolt yuij wani. oi mail coupon 
Vfith your namir and addtcsain margin (odoy. 

o Hlithrr Accouotnocy O Builneti Mgm't 

O Motl. Sfllr4mBaihl[» Bui^lnrti C<ffr#i. 

O TranU- MaoHArmrnt i*<:r«dl1 'BtJ CToHcfllon 

O l.aw : DfHrrrof LIx. Ji' C^nrrr^pondcact? 

O Commcrt-lal Lhw O Mud«rn tori^mNnrhli> 

O Indu^irUL Mgm'c O PcfAonael M^tn't 

U ElanklneiandFlDSim <> F.tpcri HDOltkvTOlDg 

O Tricgriphjr *> r: A- r^iBchliit 

O Railway Acmiinilnft (.J <:onimr/i lal Spiinlalk 
O Paper .Salrimanthlp (1 Lrtwlie Speaking 

LA SALLE exTeNsiOM univcosiTy 



largest in any one man's hands - of the 
stotUc of that company is also held by 
a bank as collateral for a loan. The 
borrower has gone as far as he can in 
reducing his loan and the bank is 
threatening to sell his slock. If it docs, 
that stock, not often dealt in, will sink 
regardless of its intrinsic value and 
every borrower who wanted a bigger 
share in the concern for which he works 
will be scurrying around to raise another 
SI, 000 or $2,000. 

The banks are not brutal. More than 
one banker has said : 

"I hope the bank examiners never 
find how far we've gone to save men 
who were worth saving." 

♦ 

I lERE'S another case — a group of men 
who have an idea for a new shaving 
lotion. They've put money into a long 
series of experiments. 

They're confident they have a sound 
business in embryo. They have reckoned 
the costs and profits. 

But their associates say, "Wait." 

The banks say "Wait," and what hap- 
pens? 

Instead of a beneficent circle of invest- 
ment, plant building, advertising, selling, 
every step along the line that means em- 
ployment of men and money, they sit 
still. ^ 

HERE'S a story of the advantages of 



small business as against large business. 
To be sure it has to do with a railroad 
and any railroad is likely to be a rather 
big business, but it was a small railroad 
in comparison. 

Sometime ago this railroad got a new 
president. He'd been a director of the 
road but he wasn't an out and out rail- 
road man. In fact he was more or less 
forced into the job. 

When he took the presidency he found 
that the board of directors repre^nted 
the ownership of only 500 shares of 
stock in all. Little by little he built up a 
new board until he had one that owned 
more than 80,000 shares of stock, a fair 
showing of the total outstanding stock. 

Then he made that board work. He 
called meetings in various cities along 
the line of the railroad and got the di- 
recttirs and the local shippers together 
to find out what was wrong with the 
road. 

He was able greatly to strengthen a 
rather weak line, to effect large savings 
and get out of the directors a maximum 
of real direction, partly because their 
own interests were very directly in- 
volved, 

"Why," I asked the man who told 
me this story, "don't more railroads fol- 
low this example?" 

"Because," was the answer, "the stock 
of most of our large railroads is so wide- 
ly held that it would be difficult to as- 



WKcrc Business Will Meet in February 

DATT. OHOtSI/ATIOTI CITV 

1- 2 National Automobile Dealer!! A»<wiation Chiiraita 

2 Reliil .Meat Uraler* Protective A^^oc1atlon . . Imi Ani(rlet 

2- 4 loua Lumtfer and Material Dealer) .\ssociation Dei Momfi 
2-5 Merchant Tailijr Designers Awjeiation .Muntrral 
2-5 Michigan Retail Itardv^are A«S4>ciation .... i.^flr&it 

2-5 Nebraska Retail Hardware Asnociation Omaha 

2- S New York Slate Retail Hardware A^sociatiiin Sru^Yotli: 

S-4 Sand [.itnr Brtck Association ti'asttinfitott, C 

3- 5 Michigan Retail Lumber Dealers Awiciaiiun t.rund Rafids 

4- 6 Tex^^ S. ^^' arc house and Trarufertnen's Association />af^ar 

?-12 ATncricaii Ceramic Society . fl'af/iJ'n^toH, D. C. 

7- t2 National Brick Manufacturert Research Foutidation Wethingtan. D. C. 

8- tD National Builders Association Hamptun, Va. 

8-il Associated Baiters of America , , . , 5f. Luuis 

8- 12 National Association uf Retail Clothiers and Furnishers/lrfanOV- Cify 
4 -in National Luggkge Oealer:^ Association CliicaDO 
Q'l] Illinois Lumbet* and ^latenal Dealers Association C/iicuao 

9 12 iowa Retad HardMare Association Dft Atoinet 

9- 12 l'enn>vlvania and Atlantic Seaboard Hardware Asuo- 

ciation Philadeiphia 
9-12 Tiie and Mantel rontraelors Association of America Rotbtiirr 

10-12 l"altfornia Retail Hardware A»s<KiaIion Sarramrnla 

SO 12 National I'avine Brick Aswicialton ■ Chicago 

10-12 Retail l.umlitr Dealers Association of Vi^Mtem Penn- 

sjftvania Pitljtmrgk 

10 U National School Supply Association Chicaifo 

il Maryland State Association of Mutual Fire Inturanee 

t oni tia II ie s Hall imarr 

Jt-I2 Ohio Bottlrris .Ss.wjriation I'otnmhus 

11 1.1 VVlirjle*alc .Sialioners AvMJciaiioii of the I'nited Slates H o rdiMij/oii, D. C, 
12-lj \'ir([inia Lumhcr and Building Supply Oeateffi Asso- 
ciation Rii^hmond 

15-18 American Paper anri Pulp .^'^»lKlalll^n Nrv> York 

IS- is Supply aid tiiuiptncnl Section of the American Paper 

and Pulp Industry Xftv York 

Ifi Srjiithern Travelers Association .Vrn' York 

U>-17 Inland Daily Press Association Chicaito 

lh-18 Wisconsin Ketail l.umtiermrn's Association ifiheaukft 

\l, 19 Ohio Hardware .Vssociatinn Calumhut 

\7 TenIle^s^e Dairy I'roiliicis .^s^oeiation ft'aski'ilU 

i9 Atncrican Wine Grtuvers Association ti'aihinotoH, D. C. 

22- 2J Eastern Federaiiun of Feed Merchants \ytncuic 

23- 26 American ('Diicrrle Institute H WuhuMii. f>. C. 
Jrd wk. Technical Association of (he Paper and Pulp IndustryA'raJ yort 

Sfcrrtariri of natioKUl Iradt atsofialions are »rned to notify Sation't Butinrss o/ ikeir 
remind mrrl\ntis. y^otict af coKi'fnIiiins liuiutd reaih Sation's Bn-sineii at lent 30 days 
beltrre dale uf p«blicatii>n of the iime in ti/ltieh they are to affrar. 
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^ne newspaper 

pries loose this rich shoe 
of America's buying power 




HIS is a market that spends more than 5'/i 
billion dollars a year at retail. It is Tribune 
Town — the super-community in which the cir- 
culation of the Chicago Sunday Tribune con- 
centrales. 

The Sunday Tribune supplies the leverage 
that will release your share of this tremendous 
spending. It exerts the pressure that will give 
your product the kind of dominance in Tribune 
Town the Sunday Tribune itself enjoys. 

The Sunday Tribune will do this for you 
because it goes into 7 out of 10 Chicago homes. 
51% of the families in 704 towns and cities of 
1,000 or more population in this rich market 
read the Sunday Tribune. 

The Sunday Tribune gets action for your 
advertising because it gets to the people of this 
five-state super-city who have money to spend 
and spend it — the people who do 42^r(, of all 
Tribune Town's buying — the people whose pref- 
erences for products are in turn the preferences 
of the rest of Tribune Town. 

Get all that's coming to you when you adver- 
tise in Chicago. Use the Sunday Tribune and 
you get circulation of a size and responsiveness 
no other Chicago newspaper can rival— and you 
also get sales dominance no other publication 
can give you throughout Tribune Town, 



THE WORLD'S GREATEST NEWSPAPER 

FINANCIALLY IMPREGNABLE 
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Reach the 
Southwest 

Via ''America's Port 
of Quickest Dispatch" 




The Port of Gilvcston i$ served by 69 
steamship hncs and five great railroad 
systems. Frctjuent coastwise service ex- 
tends to east and west seaboard ports. 

Galveston is a unit port — all anivities 
under one control. The co-ordination of 
rail and water tcrnnnal facilittcs means 
dispatch in transferring carjyo from one 
carrier to the other. Galveston is on the 
Gulf — vessels reach the open sea in 
shortest possible time, 

Hvcry modern fatiiit)' is provided to in- 
Sure etlicient and dependable service. 
Concrete, sprinkler-protcaed w a r e- 
houses keep shipments safe while in port. 

Experienced traffic men welcome oppor- 
tunir)' to help solve traffic problems. 
Write for "Shippers' Digest," official 
port publication, givinj; siilin|; dates and 
shipping news. VC'rite the Chamber of 
Commerce, Galveston, Texas, or direct 
to the Galveston Wharf Company. 




Ships (ome fr&iti e^-ery matar pvrt. 



nalvf*ton'« liieaiiDn an. I tran»iii)riat>im 
fAcilitirs mikp it an tK^unomicAl S^-iith- 
nT^tcm di4lnhiiTinti sinri maniifactiirini; 
itoint. natv«9ti>n'4 winter climate itlral. 
In\r«liuatc. 

Port of 

GALVESTON 



Mrmble a board which should represent 
any substantial part of the ownership." 

When ownership also manages there 
is always the hope of profit to act as a 

spur. 

♦ 

COMMON prophecy in the financial 
district is that many chanRcs in execu- 
tives will take place early in 1932. The 
argument is that it didn't take a jfrcat 
deal of ability to make a good showing 
in the years from '22 to '29, but that the 
last two years have sorted out the work- 
ers and the figureheads. 

Such talk always leads to a considera- 
tion of the duties and responsibiliiie« of 
directors. 

A banker said to me the other dayi 
"I'm a director in some 30 airpora- 
tions. There is a good reason why our 
house should be represt^nted in each di- 
rectorate and I try. with the help of sub- 
ordinates, to do a conscientious job in 
every case. 

I "But I doubt if I should be on so 
many boards. I think no man should 
be on more than four or five boards and 
that in each case he should be paid an 
adequate salary as a director," 

♦ 

THE job of being president of either 
the United States or a bank or a manu- 
facturing company isn't all jxaches and 
cream. A vice president of one of the 
largest industries in the United Slates 
said the other day; 

"I feel sorry for the president of our 
company these days. He's working ten 
or 12 hours a day and every time the 
directors get together they tell him that 
cverjthing he's done is wrong. Three 
years ago they told him he was a busi- 
ness genius. Now he's putting in twice 
the effort, time and thought and they 
I tell him he's a doubtful asset." 

I ♦ 

I THE position of being the town's lead- 
ing citizen to whom everyone owes 
money isn't an entirely enviable one 
even when his town-folk continue to 
meet their obligations. He's always 
called a skinflint when he won't lend 
more and a Shykxk when he tries to 
collect his debts. And when his ncigh- 
b<jrs decide one by one that they can't 
or won't pay he gets just as little sym- 
pathy. Then he's told that he was a 
fool ever to have loaned the money. 

There was a time when the United 
States might have taken a certain pride 
in being "The World's Great Creditor 
Nation." Now she seems to be in the 
second stage. 

The bankers' testimony before the 
Senate Finance Committee was of loans 



ninning into four or five billions. So far 
S85(l,()4Kl.O(>0 is in default and all of 
that in South America. 

* 

THE Senate inquiry into foreign loam 
was not unwelcome to some bankert. 
Said one: 

"If the inquiry into foreign debts be 
made thoroughly, it will help to break 
down the idea that the problem of Ger- 
man indebtedtH-ss to this country is the 
concern of a few New York City banks 
only. 

"The fact is that banks all over the 
country are interested in reaching a 
right settlement of this question. I doubt 
if New York banks arc involved in pro- 
portion to capital and resources much 
more than banks in other cities. 

"Moreover, Germany's public loans 
are widely held in this country. Then 
are estimates that sonrte 200.000 persons 
hold (k'rman bonds. 

"Then there are the open accounts 
between business in Germany and this 
country. We have no certain figures as 
to these, but the German financial cen- 
sus in November showed that these 
b(X)k accounts about equalled the Ger- 
man public debt and there is reason to 
believe that this ratio would hold good 
in this country and that private debts 
from Germany are abtiut equal to the 
bonded indebtedness and are spread 
widely over the country. 

"As the committee brings out such in- 
formation it might break down a widely 
held belief that all talk of extending eco- 
nomic aid to Germany is part of a dia- 
bolical plot to sacrifice the interests of the 
I)eople to the 'international bankers.' " 

• 

THE astute financial editor of the New 
York Times was cautious in discussing 
the outl<x>k in the six-cial supplement of 
the paiKT January 1. Said he: 

In the financial community four different 
positions seem to be taken reKarding ihe 
luiurt'. The first is one of complete bewilder- 
ment and of inability lo predict at all. The 
second is based on belief in world-wide dis- 
integration of the credit system, leading to 
Kcncral bankruptcy. 

The third is for a period til fmamial hesi- 
tation, possibly much prolonKt'd, to be 
followed after a reasonable interval by 
restoration of home and foreign confidence. 

Yet still another attitude is taken which 
professes lo look for return lo ncirmal con- 
ditions much more rapidly than any one 
seems at present to expect. 

"You pay your money and you take 
yf)ur choice." 

THE moral sense of Wall Street was 
shocked by the proposal emanating 
vaguely from somewhere in Washington 
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that the capital gains tax should be done 
away with and the provision be made 
retroactive. 

"What," cried Wall Street, "shall the 
Government profit by our gains in '29 
and in previous years and not let us take 
advantage of our losses in "31?" 

"And," the gossips add, "think of the 
plight of those who had been selling to 
'establish tax losses' if it availed them 
nothing." 

♦ 

THE flight from the securities com- 
panies continues. The Guaranty Trust 
Company has cut the stock of the Guar- 
anty Company from S20.000.000 to 
$10,000,000 and the Hibemia Trust 
Company is divorcing the Hibemia In- 
vesting Company. The latter is taking 
as its maiden name Newkroy Corpora- 
tion. 

The Chase National recently took 
steps to reduce the capital of the Chase 
Securities which owns all the stock of 
the Chase Harris Forbes Corporation, 
Other banks which have given up their 
security affiliates are the Bankers' Trust, 
Chemical Bank and Trust, Bank of 
Manhattan Trust. 



FRAZIER, Jelke & Company, a stock 
exchange house, took their pencils out i 
the other day and figured that in De- 
cember 41 per cent of the shares listed | 
on the New York Stock Exchange were ' 
selling for $10 or less, that 66 per cent ' 
were under $25 and only five per cent 
were being sold on the Exchange for 
more than $100. 

This record of low prices isn't due 
solely to poor business. It's due partly 
to the era of split ups, stock dividends 
and mergers that went on during the 
seven year boom in common stocks that 
closed in the fall of 1929. i 

That's why we have 72 companies I 
each of which has more than 5,000,000 
shares and ten which have more than 
20,000,000. Divide present day profits j 
into 20 million pieces and the result 
seems small. 

• 

IF PRICES were wild in 1929. perhaps 
they're equally wild just now in the | 
other direction. 

Brokers will point out to you that 
there are corporations whose actual cash, 
let alone their other physical assets, 
equals or e.vceeds the stock values at 
present market prices. There are many 
whose asset value is far in excess of the 
market value of the stock. 

Of course, you can't buy these shares 
and look for an immediate division of 
the properties. 
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FLV your next trip in a United Air Lines day away from San Francisco orLos Angele*, 
plane. As you lounge in an easy chair, or Chicago but 6'i hours from IVew York! 

San Diego to Seattle, Chicago to Denver or 
Cleveland to Dallas — all daylight jauntn! 

Ac If Loll- Rates 
Now it costs 6id>!jlaii!iully Ics^ to travel hy 
air via United Air I. im -. 1 ir^utic rate reduc- 
tions sITect 136 citic?'. Some exanifiles: New 
York to Chicago, SiT.'JS; to Loa Angfles, 
Sun Francijico, Portland, Tacoina, Seattle. 
SiioLune, SI 60. Chicago to above mentioned 
points, $1 IS. 10^ reduction on Round Trips, 
Plan iiiiw to make your next trip by air. 

Call L niled A\r Lines in your city, or 
Vestern Union, or tran>i{>ortaliun dc»ks at 
leading Hotels and Travel Bureaus for re»- 
ervations, or write or wire L JMTED AIR 
LI.\ES, La Salle-Wackcr Building, Chicago, 
Illinois. A Booklet drftcribing "United" uper- 
utiood anil routcn will he sent ujion rciiur^t. 

Piuiiver air mail paxxeii fii-r plane operators on Jive utrategic rotttex 



ILV your next trip in a United Air Lines 
plane. As you lounge in an easy cliair, 
note your fellow passengers ... the gentle- 
man across the aisle is, as likely as not, a 
Vail Street hrokcri the man at his side, a 
United Slates Senator. Perhaps the young 
lady enjoying her lunch aloft is a screen idol, 
Nationally known business men and 
women— A ni erica 's 'W' ho's Vli o— fl y " Uni t ed " 
beciiuBc: They realize that the airplane has 
come into its ow n as a vital unit in America's 
g^-hemeof transportation—that modern liusl- 
nesa can not urglecl the time saving w hich 
air travel provides. 

'"United" serves 42 cities in 18 states, day 
and night, with plane and rail connection.i 
to scores of other places, 35 million niilc.^ 
flying experience are back of every I niieil 
Air Lines flight. 

"Lnited" makes New York but a husine.^n 




boeing air thansport • natiunal air tra.'tsilhjrt 
Pacific air transport • vauney air unes 

UNITED 



AIRLINES 



\\'Ih-u nririiiu la f.-fiiiD Am l.ixrt fitcjt mfntion \\ni,rii'j Bxiiiifai 




18-Year-Old Son 
Teaches Father 
To Enjoy Pipe 
Presents Him New 
Brand of Tobacco 
as Birthday Gift 
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On the Business Bookshelf 



Elmff C. Burg's fight-ycar-oM son was 
puzzled to knuw wlial In do tu reuicmlKT his 
Dad's birthday. Hut an advertisement fur 
Hdgeworth tubaiTo offering a free sample 
solved liii prublcni. 

The advertisement seemed to convince the 
young lad that here was something his Dad 
wuuld appreciate — -and on his birthday 
morning Sir. Burg was presented with a 
sample package of Kdgc worth. Just how 
niucii Mr. Burg appreciated this gift can 
best be judged by hi.'i letter. 

HaniJJInn, Ohio 
Maf 6, 1931 

Iiiiriu A Bro. Co. 
Rtcliniuiiil, Va. 
(JrmU-mi'ii : 

Reffirdlnii tlif !iatiipli> nf Hdci-wurllv 
Smoking Tutitiiji-u Hint ynu mnlltU iii me. 
I wish to llmtik you fur Siiur klndncLi 
and ,1111 thai I vnj'iyiil INtf .^iniiiltr and 

My fight- yt-**r-i)1d son rllpiuMl yimr 
cttiiiton unU eavt- me the inbari-o (ill my 
lilrlliduy. He said that aTter lie roil thi; 
mlverilHi-ruent he ilmuKlil 1 wmuIJ like li> 
itiiiiike It t<ilia'"i'i< IhLiI M.iH a» good as 
>'uu desrrlbed KdEi'^mtli tu be. 

Well. He coftalnly lilt llie nail on tile 
head. And yi>ij nre to he ruiii^rflf iil&ied tin 
on Hili'ertlseiiient that Huuld attract (he 
Btlentliin (it an elKli' yeiir-old buy whti 
hiui the Interests uf hi» liatl at heart. 

Sincerely yours, 
KImer C. 8ur| 

Any advertisement that "sells" an eight- 
year-old hoy must be cunvinciiig — but there 
certainly was more truth than fiction in it, 
for Mr. Burg has been a confirmed Edge- 
worth fan since his birthday gift. 

Your name and address, sent to Larus & 
Brother Co. at 119 S. 22d St., Richmond, 
Va., will bring you a generous sample packet 
of Edgcworth. If you get 
the smoking enjoyment 
out of it ttiat most nu-n 
do, you can be sure ot 
finding the same riiu- 
quality in the lidgewortli 
you buy at any tobaccn 
store, for -Edgeworth 
is always the same. 

You can buy it in two 
forms — Edgeworth 
Ready-RubbcdandEdgc- 
worth Plug Slice. All 
si^cs from the IS-cent ptjtket [lackase to 
the pounil humidor tin. ,'\nd, hy the way, 
you'll enjoy liiitening to the Dixie Spiritual 
Singers as they sing in the Edgeworth Fac- 
tory over the X.B.C. Blue Network every 
Thursday evening. 




A RECENT BOOK, "Modem 
Economic Society,'" by Sum- 
ner H. Slichter, professor of 
^economics at Harvard Uni- 
versity is somewhat more interesting 
and readable than the economics text 
of a few years ago, but it still does not 
attain our ideal of simplicity and prac- 
ticality. 

WithaJ, Professor Slichter's book is 
quite sympathetic to the reader. He 
takes a wide view of economics and tells 
an interesting story. 



ANNUALLY the National Association 
of Credit Men publishes "The Credit 
Manual o/ Commercial Laws with 
Diary."' It is, we think, most valuable 
for its synopsis, in easily understood 
lanKuaj?e, of business laws. It is cer- 
tainly a practical handbook for credit 
men. 

♦ 

AMONG the high points, we should 
say, in Will Durant s "A Program for 
America,"' are the help of agriculture 
by putting farming under the advice and 
control of the Department of Agricul- 
ture, putting banks and all finance un- 
der the control of the Department of 
the Treasury, and putting industry and 
trade under the control of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce, 

That seems to let Government con- 
trol business unduly, but his next [X*int, 
a revision of our jwlitical system, might 
avoid the usual difficulties of this sys- 
tem. He would have many universities 
start schools of government as some of 
the largest have already done. These 
schools would provide trained men for 
public service. Parties would be afraid, 
eventually, to run untrained men for 
public ofllices. With trained men occupy- 
ing governmental positions from the 
lowest t") the highest, many of our prob- 
lems could be tackled more safely by 
Government, 

His program is very skeletonized, but 
interesting, 

♦ 

WHETHER the thought originates 
with Ihe theorist, or student of retail 

'Modem Economic Society, by Sumner H. 
Slichter. Henry Holt and Company, 
NTew York. $4. 

'The Credit Manual of Commercial Law* 
with Diary, 1932. National Associa- 
tion of Credit Men. 

'A ProKram for America, by Will Durant. 
Simon and Schuster, New York. 



business, or with the hard-boiled and 
successful merchant, the conclusion in- 
variably reached today is the utter 
necessity of so-called scientific practices 
in store operation. 

In "The Seven Keys to Retail 
Profits,"' Mr. Bedell has used in a most 
natural manner the most happy of 
writing styles — a sincere, easy-to-read, 
straight-down-the-alley treatment of 
modern retail store operation. Sub- 
stituted for high-flown and [X)nderous 
language is a simple, practical story of 
basic fundamentals making for success 
in retailing. For each "why" there is a 
"how." 

Mr. Bedell has used the direct second 
person generously. He has much lo say 
and he says it in a friendly, intimate 
way. Fred and Bob, two retailers, are 
frequently used to emphasize points in 
a human, common-sense manner. 

In key number one. which is to 
spread the merchandise investment over 
the maximum number of fast-turning, 
wanted items, Mr. Bedell's "Five- 
Point Star Test" covers the essential, 
elementary features of profitable mer- 
chandise, the five points being (1) 
right type, style or kind of merchandise, 
(2) popular appeal, (3) real value. (4) 
popular price, ( 5 ) right packaging. The 
vital element of control systems in suc- 
cessful merchandising is covered under 
the "profit machine with control 
gauges." 

A series of forewords by a number 
of persons, prominently identified with 
distribution, points out the book's 
adaptability to needs of trade organiza- 
tions^ wholesalers, manufacturers and 
salesmen. 

But to the retailer himself it presents 
a readable, human, practical, thorough 
and exceedingly helpful guidebook to 
increased success in business. 

♦ 

"TO DO something toward the reduc- 
tion of the colossal volume of dead stock 
on the retailers' shelves" is the avowed 
purpose of Charles C. Casey in writing 
"Why I Don't Sell Substitutes.'" 

This book contains several good 
pointers for retailers told in easy, read- 
able style. 

'The S«ven Keyi to Retail Proliu, by Clyde 

Bedell. McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 

New York, S3,50. 
'Why I Don't Sell Substiiutei, by Charles 

C, Casey, The Dartnell Corporation, 

Chicago, SI. 85. 
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★ POPULAR FALLACIES OF BUSINESS ★ 



"YOU CAN'T expect good Lusineas 
ID 1932; it's a presidential election 
year." 

In hundreds of buainesa organi* 
zations this remark is going the 
rounds. As a result, budgets are 
trimnied, production schedules 
lowered, sales morale allowed to 
sag. And fallacy — in the giiise of 
a hoary tradition — wrings new toll 
from American business. 

Fortunately the idea that elec- 
tion years inevitably are poor bus- 
iness years has not gone unchal- 
lenged. The National Industrial 
Conference Board has compiled 
records of business during presi- 
dential election yeara from 1880. 
Here is what the figures show: 



Business waa distinctly above 
normal in four of these years; it 
was prevailingly above normal in 
two otJiers, Business was definitely 
below normal in four years and 
"spotty" in two others. According 
to this showing the chances are 
even that business will be gener- 
ally good in a presidential election 
year. 

In only one election year, 1896, 
waa subnormal business directly 
traceable to campaign conditions. 
In that year the "free silver issue" 
■ — ^an issue based on fallacy — ^tbrew 
business into uncertainty. 

The plain truth is that an elec- 
tion year does nothing to disturb 
business unless fallacious and dis- 



^3 an advertising medium Nation's Business, in one representative city for example, 
reaches 93% of the 250 leading business establishments with an average 
of 5 A executive subscribers in each. 



51 NATION'S BUSINESS 

JH 300.000 CIRCUUTION - ON NEWS-STANDS 25 CENTS 

PUBLISHED MONTHLY AT WASHINGTON 
BY THE UNITED STATES CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 



turbing ideas find expression in 
dominant campaign programs. And 
to help prevent that — to show the 
hampering elTects on business of 
unwise tax burdens, governmental 
interference, currency experiments, 
artificial trade barriers — Nation's 
Btisiness is published— has been 
for twenty years. 

You want to read Nation's BuS' 
iness regularly because of the ser- 
vice it renders to business, as well 
as for the help it can be to you in 
the conduct of your own affairs. 
The subscription price is $7.50 for 
three years. 



WHAT POPULAR FALLACY 
MISREPRESENTS YOUR BUSINESS 

This advertisement, one of m series on 
the popular fallacies of basiness, is de- 
signed to serve business by creating a 
better understanding of its problems. 

Every industry, every business, has its 
popular misunderstandings. Write me per- 
sonally of yours. They will be discussed 
currently in Nation^ Business, and, 
through courtesy of the National Broad- 
casting Company, over a nation-wide radio 
hook-up. MERLE THORPE, Editor 
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THIS if Qnc of • t«ri*i 
of cditoriati written by 
leading advertifins men 
on the scneral subject 
of advcrtiiing 



Why Not 
Study Advertising? 

IF BUSINESS managt'mL'nl would put 
thf same thinking back of ils advcr- 
Using appropriations thai il usi-s in 
laying oul a financing, manufacturinK, 
m SL'lting program, grtatifr returns wottld 
be realized on the advertising dollar. 

Many a tired btisiness man has 
burned the midnight oil studying the 
relative merits of bonds, preferred stock, 
or just a loan from the bank, as they 
might be applied to his particular wor- 
ries. And just as many have been known 
to six'nd an evening studying factory 
layouts, bonus systems vs. straiglit piece 
work, the relation of direct to indirect 
labor, and the ever present ghost called 
uitabsortx'd burden. 

But who ever heard of a president, or 
a general manager, sjiending his eve- 
nings with b(X)ks on advertising? 

The jx^uliar thing alx>ut this whole 
situation is that most books on advertis- 
ing arc easier to read than similar books 
on other phast>s of business, for they are 
written by men who have been trained 
to interest |ieopIe by means of the print- 
ed word. 

If, as, and when industrial and bust- 
nt^s executives decide that advertising 
expcndituies deserve the same thought 
and study that other phases of business 
receive; there will be many changes in 
advertising. There will be fewer pictures 
of the factory and its founder. There 
will be less space bought and fewer pub- 
lications left off the list because of the 
bosses' personal reading preferences. 
There may in fact be fewer advertising 
dollars spent in total — but the return on 
each one will be greater. 

William C. White, Adv. Mgr. 
Aluminum Company of America 
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Would you throw that over again 

to prove ifs a seven? 



Tlw New Noiseless Monroe 

Uobelievably quiet. Speedy. Handy 
in size, and 20 to 2 5 pounds lighter 
than other calculating machines 
of like capacity. 




YOU see it's a seven. You 
instantly check it's a 
seven. You know it's a seven. 
It is proved beyond shadow 
of doubt. 

So it is with business figures 
calculated on The New Noise- 
less Monroe. You have instant 
"Spot-Proof " of the accuracy 
of each step in every problem 
as that step is done. And the 
accuracy of the final answer is 
"Spot-Proved" right on the 
machine. 

Find out what refiguring to 
prove the accuracy of figures 
is costing your business. It is 
a cost that Monroe ""Spot- 



Proof" can do away with. 

"Spot-Proof" is possible 
because of revolutionary new 
features of The Noiseless 
Monroe: new shadow-ring 
keyboard; new accumulator 
dials — negative and positive; 
new half-cent and split dials. 

The pamphl et ' ' Spot- Proof* ' 
will give you further infor- 
mation on this far-reaching, 
new economy in business 
figuring. It shows such definite 
problems as a pay-roll, an in- 
voice and a proration done 
the Monroe "Spot-Proof" 
way. Send the coupon today 
for your copy. 



MONROE 

HIGH SPEED ADDING-CALCULATOK. 



Monroe Calculating Machine Company, Inc., Orange, New Jersey. 
Please send me a copy of "Spot- Proof ". 

Name . 



Address. 
City 



. State- 
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ARE 'fot* THE MAN 




who will 



HEAR 



ABOUT 



IT 



LATER"? 



W'HEN a new building is piped, or when 
repairs are made in piping systems, some- 
one must talce the responsibility. Someone 
must say, "I chose that materiaJ". 

Are YOU that man? And will you ignore 
the pipe material that has proved its ability 
to eliminate pipe failure throughout the entire 
life of the building? 

That pipe is Reading Puddled Iron Pipe — 
the kind of pipe today that in tens of thou- 
sands of installations, over generations of use, 
for thousands of purposes, has demonstrated 
that it can stand up ! 



No so-called modem **iron" pipe can do 
more than claim similar virtues. No pipe 
material used for merely ten years or so has 
shown its immunity to all the attacks that 
pipe must endure. 

Make your installations safe today by spec- 
ifying the pij>e that gives proved protection 
from trouble — Reading Puddled Iron Pipe, 
the pipe that has withstood the tests of time. 

Write us today — let Reading Engineers give 
you the facts about the kind of Reading Pud- 
dled Iron Pipe that will best meet your needs. 



READING IRON COMPANY, Philadelphia, Pa. 




FMiomE^ mow 

Since 186} 




Science and Invention Have Never Found a Satisfactory Substitute for Genuine Puddled Iron 
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NOW. . . 

a new teletypewriter service 



Teletypewriter exchanges, similar to telephone 
exchanges, oow make it possihle for any sub- 
scriber to this service to typewrite by wire 
instantly to any other subscriber, whether he 
be around the corner or across the continent. 
Subscribers can type back and forth by wire 
for short or long periods, just as they now 
talk by telephone. 

Messages, inquiries, reports — typed in your 
office — are instantly and accurately reproduced 
on any other subscriber's teletypewriter. Identi- 
cal typewritten copies, made by both sending 
and receiving machines, are available for 
permanent records. 

This new service differs from existing private- 



POR PVnTBEn I.'VFOn>l.%TION JUST CALL 



line teletypewriter service in that any subscriber 
may ask for any other subscriber and be 
connected immediately. The cost is low. 



Teletypewriter Service provides two-way com- 
munication. 

Speed of connection is as fast as telephone 
service. 

A typewritten record, one or more copies, is 
produced simultaneously hy both sending 
and receiving machinee. 

Alaterial transmitted may be recorded on forms 
if desired. 

Teletypewriters are like ordinary typewriters 

in appearance. 
Teletypewriters can lie operated by any one 

who can operate a typewriter. 
You can use Teletypewriter Service any lime 

you need it. 
A moiit economical form of record conimunira- 

tion. 




lOUB DELL TCLBPHO^IIt UrSI.^EKJ* OFFICE 





There's none so good as LUCKIES 



SUE S MISCHIEVOUS, RESTLESS 
AND 20, WEIGHS lU POUNDS. 
Mill Harlow hoi irndked Luckiei 
for two yean . . . nol on« ceni woi 
paid for her iigned ilotamer^t. She 
rein fo ifordom in "HeM't Arigelt" 
. . . and if ypu've i«en her new 
COLUM8SA PICTURE. "THREE 
WISE GIRLS." you'll undenland 
why ihouiandiof girlidre trying ro 
molch her riofoui plalinum blonde 
locki WaopprecioteolUhewrilei 
of Luckiet, ond loweioy/'Thonki, 
Jean Harlow." 



"I've tried all cigarettes and there's none so good as 
LUCKIES. And incidentaHy rmcarefuUnmychoice 
of cigarettes. I have to be because of my throat. Put 
me down as one who always reaches for a LUCKY. 
It's a real delight to tind a Cellophane wrapper that 
opens without an ice pick."^^ ^.r._f. ■"^^i.Ailjaji.^j^ 

"It's toasted" 

Your IjiroQt Prof ction ^ ogolntt *rrlfotlo^— OQeioit cough 



